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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE 


^ip'^lllS volume is })ul>lislie<l in honour of tlK sacn'd memory 

JJL Sfirada Devi, the Holy Mother, th(' consort and first 

disciple of vSri Ramakrislina, on the occasion of her first birth 
centenary. vSlie was l)orn on l)ccemb(*r 22, 185 and the centen¬ 
ary was celel)ratexl b('tween IX'cemlxT, 193^5, and December, 
1934, by all the centn^s of the Rainakrishna Order in the F.ast and 
tlie West. 1 'he Raniakrislma Vedanta Cc'ntre of London formt'd 
a C(‘ntenarv committee which celebrated the (‘\'ent during 1954 
by Jiolding a public meeting in January and an inter-religious 
conference of wom(‘n in June. The ]>ublication of this volume 
thus forms a lilting conclusion to th(‘ centenary celebrations. 

The volume brings together essays on great .saints and 
mystics among women of different ndigions and countries, 
prepared at our invitation by earne.st and devoted writers. In 
spite of prolonged (Tforts w(' did not succeed in obtaining e.ssays 
on ChiiU‘.se and Japanese women .saints of the major religions 
of the Far East. It was oiu‘ of our aims, and the writers were 
accordingly requestiul, to describe as far as possible thi) struggles 
and difficulties, the spiritual disci])lines and realizations, of the 
women saints jiortrayc^d, .so that the reader might feel drawn 
to the di\'inc ideal which they attained, and glim])se their 
fervour of .soul. 

The life of th(' Holy Motlu'r, who like Rainakrishna taught 
that all n'ligions are paths to (iod, is the inspiration behind 
this vt;)lume. A sketch of her life, work and teachings has 
bc'cn giv(‘n in tlu* ])enultimate cha]>ter of the section dealing 
with women saints of Hinduism. 

The Note on Pronunciation on ]>ages xvii and xviii exi)lains 
the diacritical marks usi‘d over Oru'iital words. Diacritical marks 
have been omitted from the titles of chapters, and as a rule 
from names of well-known institutions and names of living 
authors. They have been uscxl in th(' names of places in their 
Indian form. The Wcsti'in reader may ignore the marks if he 
wishes, and read the words as if there were no such marks. 

We offer our silicon' and heartfelt thanks to all the writers 
of essays appearing here, who have done the work as a labour 
of love, and to all others who have heljied us in one w^ay or 
another to publi.sh this volume. Tlu' execution of this piece 
of dedicated work was to us a .source of spiritual joy. 
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We offer our warm thanks to Mrs. Vijaya T>akshmi Pandit 
for liaving kindly written the Foreword in the midst of her 
various official duties and resjxmsibilitic's, to Mr. Kenneth 
Walker for having jiromplly sent his Introduction, and to our 
Editorial Advisers for their constant helj) and advice in the 
preparation of this voluin(\ 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre 
London 

Dec ember, 7^955 
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FOREWORD 


A S the lamps of Divali brighten the darkness of th(‘, Indian 
sky, so the lives of the women saints of East and West 
illuminate a world too often shadowed by disillusionment and 
doubt. Their message has taken its place as a part of the 
earth’s spiritual heritage, reminding ns of the greatest common 
bond between all peoples: the belief in God and the yc'arning 
to worship Him. 

It is particularly a]:)propriate that on this, the birth centenary 
of the Holy Mother, the exam})les of women saints alone should 
ha\’e b('(^n selected to commemorate' the occasion. Woman in 
(‘Very land and in ('very era of history has been the guardian of 
her family’s faith. However far alk'ld modern times may have 
tak('n us from anch'nt values, one ideal still endures—that of 
tlui anonymous woman, one of many millions, who in her own 
limited s])h(ire daily achieves a harmony of relationships, 
nurturing her religious bedie'fs in the same simple, uncjsten- 
tatious mann(*r in which sIk^ cherislu's hen' husband and children. 
Re'ligion, for a man and his children, is, more often than not, 
embodied in the calm guiding spirit of the woman of the house. 

The Holy Mother was hen'self such a woman and so her life 
has a universal apjx'al. Born in a typical Indian village in 
lowly circumstances, married at an (*arly age to the saintly 
Rarnakrishna, she became tlui ideal Hindu wife, selflessly 
serving her hu.sbaiid and giving him her whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion in his search for God. Despite her absorption in this lofty 
pursuit, the most humble and menial tasks of her home con¬ 
tinued to receive her thoughtful attention. Side by side with 
her husband .she strove for and achieved great m57stical heights, 
yet she ne^er neglected the ccnistant demands material life 
made on her. As she served Sri Rarnakrishna, looking after his 
('very comfort, so she cared for the devotees who flocked to 
him, tending them as tlujugh they had been her own children. 
Her life symbolizes the essence of Hindu womanhood, fulfilling 
its twin asj)irations: dedication to duty, and through its per¬ 
formance the attainment of spiritual glory. 

Like Sarada Devi, these women saints of different countries 
and eras represent the full flowering of the feminine spirit in 
its efforts to worship the divine. Here woman is shown in all 
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Iit'r gentle dignity, with all the tenderness of lier being concen- 
trat('d on h(T infmiti^ capacity for devotion and service. This 
b(K)k tells of the search for godlin(‘Ss, but in recording the 
various saints' experiences of it, it }>ays tribute to human 
character at its highest level—character which is not a divine 
gift but a human achie\'ement, attained through human effort, 
through prayer and meditation, self-discijdine and suffering. 
Self-realization, the goal of all religions, is what the saints 
sought, and their lives illustrate that the path to Self-realization 
is, strangely, the one which leads away from th(‘ self. Only in 
forge tting ciirsc'lves, our own struggles and sornnvs in those of 
others do W(' begin to a])])roach a measure of Self-realization, 
and through it come iK'arer to God. 'rh(*se w^omen did not 
teach through wf)rds. The radiance of their message is borne on 
the wings of their unwavering faith, bringing vision and undtT- 
standing to their fellows for all time to come. 

Ultimate realization is given to fc^w, but the lesson of tmdea- 
\’()ur is within reach of all who care to learn it. Tlu'rtnn lies the 
\'alue of what the saints teach us. The poet KabTr has pointed 
this out: 


Behold; before me stand both my guru and the J.ord 
of Creation; 

At whos(' f(‘et shall I ])rostrate mysell? 

At the feet of thy guru, O disciple, 

For was it not he who lighted thy way to the 
Lord? 

]May she uiio lighted the path for so many pilgrims durijig 
her lifetime continue to provide inspiration for all who sec'k 
the s})iril’s soaring horizons. May this volume, dedicated to her 
]nemor>'. serve th(' purpose oi placing her precept and those of 
all the u’omen re])n\sented in these pages, once more before 
the world. 


VijAYA Laksiimi Pandit 



INTRODUCTION 


I REALIZE from the start how })oorly (jualified 1 am to 
write an Introduction to a book on th(‘ subject of the women 
saints of the East and of the West. I am not a woman and I 
am almost as far from bein^ a saint as 1 am from bcnng a 
woman. I am no scholar and am completely unv(‘rscd in th(‘. 
sci('nce of hagiology, yet, dt*spite all these handica])S, I iind 
one small redeeming trait in myself which perhaps jiistifi(\s me 
in doing what 1 have been ask(.‘d to do—write an Tiitrodnction 
to this hook. It is my great veneration for th(‘ ancient culture 
of India, a culture in which, to my way of thinking, human 
thought and feeling have attained the highest level they have 
ever reached. So brilliant have India’s past attainments been 
in the realms of rt‘ligion and philosophy that I am convinced 
that she has a great contribution to make to present world 
thought and to the growth of world peace. Read(n*s of this book 
will agn^e with me that the preservation of ])eace is much mure 
than a political probh^ni, for no harmony between nations can 
b(^ maintained for long l)y means of external organizations 
alone. It can come only from a much better understanding 
betwecni the individuals of the different national groups and 
from a dec'per realization by all of th(‘ brotherhood of man. 
And this sense of brotherhood will b(? deepened when we appre¬ 
ciate more fully than we do at present the universality of the 
tmths proclaimed by all the great world faiths. As Rama- 
krishna’s greatest disciple Vivekananda long ago wrote: “Each 
must assimilate the spirit of the others and yet preserve his 
own individuality, and grow according to his own law of 
growth. . . . The whole universe is a jday of unity in variety 
and of variety in unity.” 

(Consequently, whether equipped or not to write an Intro¬ 
duction to a book on women saints, I have accepted it as both 
my duty and my privilege to do so. No one can read the 
accounts given in this book of the lives and teachings of the 
gn^at saints of both the East and the West without sensing 
the existence of a 'play of unity in variety and of variety in 
unity”. Although ^ri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother to whose 
memory this book is dedicated, did not directly ex])ound the 
metaphysical doctrines of the Vedanta to her disciples, they 
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formed the background of all her teachings. And being a 
practical woman in the way that most women are practical— 
she demonstrated the unity of mankind and of man's religions 
in her own life. When she was weak and ill and about to die, a 
disci[)le came to see her, and in a low voice the Holy Mother 
managed to giv(' her the personal guidance she was obviously 
needing, ‘df you want peace of mind," she said, “do not find 
fault with others. Learn rather to see your own faults. Learn 
to make the whol(' world ytnir own; no one is a stranger, my 
child, the whole world is your own." In these few simple words 
she was warning hex visitor against that superficial egoism 
which separates us one from another and was stressing to her 
the underlying unity of all mankind, a unity in which there is 
no room for such words as “yours" and “mine", and no ))lace 
for strangers. 

The means of attaining sainthood an^ the same in all the 
great religions, as Ramakrishna has ckiarly shown. To become 
a saint entails a long struggle to a higher level of being and to 
another state of consciousness, and the various steps along this 
difficult path are described with exactitude and precision in 
the world’s sacred liti'rature. It is tme that in some religious 
books this science of saintship is so overlaid with dogmas and 
theological theories that it is difficult to discover it, but it is 
there nevertheless. 

Reduced to its elements the ])hiloso})hy of the Vedanta, 
which may be regarded as being the very essence of all religions, 
consists of three propositions. The first is that man’s real 
nature is divine, the sticond that the aim of a man’s life should 
be to discover the spark of the divine within him, and the 
third that the great fundamental religious truths are the same, 
(^ven though their expression differs. With these three working 
hypotheses and entirely unencumbered by theological doctrines, 
catechisms and creeds, the d(ivote(^ sets out on his spiritual 
journey in search of truth and of Self-realization. It is not 
surprising that many young people in the West, tired of 
religious quarrels and of tlu' wiseacreing of theologians and 
religious instructors, arc looking to the ancient knowledge of 
India for help, and are finding what they needed in the simple 
yet profoTind teaching of the Vedfinta. And what makes this 
spiritual venture of theirs still more exciting and satisfactory 
is that, instead of finding as they had expected a gulf fixed 
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bctw(‘('n science and religion, they are disc()V('ring in tlu; 
Vedas, ideas which seem to have anticipated by thousands of 
yciars some of the most modem discoveries of the physicists. 

East and West have much to give each other and the closer 
the partnership we form in a stupendous effort to build a new 
and nobler world the better for us all. Although he wrote' tlu' 
words many years ago, Vivekananda described the position in 
which wc find ourse'lves at the present moment so aptly that 1 
am compelh'd to quote him again. “It is not that we Indians 
ought to learn c'vc'rything from the We'st, or that they have to 
h^arn eveirything from us, but each will have to supjdy and 
hand down to future; geme'rations what it possesses fe)r that 
dream of ages, the harmony of nations, an ieleal world." East 
and West both have their respectixo ])arts to play in this work 
of world constmetion and it is because 1 regard it of such 
paramount impe)rtance that wo should get to understand each 
other better and bette'r that T comnu'nd this little book on 
Eastern and Western saints to its many future' readers. 

KiiNNj'/rn Waj.ktk 
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NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
TRANSLITERATED WORDS IN SANSKRIT AND 
OTHER ORIENTAL LANCiUAC.ES 


a sounds lik(‘ (t in 
fi sounds like a in far. 
i sounds like / in kin. 
i sounds like cc in feel. 
u sounds liko if in fall, 
u sounds like oo in cof^l. 
ri may be i)roiK)unced as ri. 

e sounds liki' c in hed, only lon^^er; is always lonf.," in Sanskrit, 
o sounds like e in note) o is always lonj; in Sanskrit, 
s may be pronounced like s (e.g. Sufi), 
ch sounds like ch in church. 
n (guttural) may bo pronounced like n. 
n (palatal) is like Frc'Jich gu and may Ix' pronounc(‘d like u. 
n (lingual) may be ])ronounced like n. 
t and cl are hard like t and d in Jinglisli. 

1 and d are soft as in I^''rench ih and dh, 
s (])alatal sibilant) may be pronounec'd almost lik(‘ sh. 
sli (lingual sibilant) sounds like sh in shine. 

Such of th(' remaining consonants as aj:)])('ar in the trans¬ 
literation sound as in English: 

kh, ch, chh, jh, th, dh, th, dh, ph, bh, are the simple sounds 
plus an aspiration. 

m stands for : [anusimlra) and sounds lik(^ ;/g in ring. 
li stands for : {visarga) in Sanskrit, 
w has been used for v after consonants. 

1 stands for the letter of the Dravidian alphabet which 
sounds like I in all. 

zh stands for the letter of the Dravidian alphabet explained 
below. 

Sanskrit does not use zh. This occurs, for instance, in pazham, 
the Tamil equivalent of Sanskrit phalam, meaning “fruit". 
“Tamijnad" has come into vogue and has been used in the book. 
Strictly speaking, it should be written “Tamizhnad". 
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Diacritical marks over e, which is always long in Sanskrit, 
the basis of North Indian languages, have not been used in 
the essays dealing with women saints of Ncjrth India, but in 
t'ssays on women saints of South India, where the languages 
b(‘long to the Drax idian grou]) and distinguish between short 
t‘ and long e, such distinction has iK'en ndained in those essays 
(Chapters II, III, IV, V, XI and XII). In the other essays as 
well as in the Contents and the Index all the e’s are from 
vSanskrit words and have been left unmarked, though long: 
an exception has been ])ointed out in a Note on the last page 
of the Index. 

When a place-name is pronounced and written in two 
ways, e.g. “Vrindavan'' and Vrindavana”, “Madurai” and 
Madura”, both the forms have been used in this book. 
"'Punidavati” in Tamil for “Punitavati” in Sanskrit has been 
retained. 



PART I 


WOMEN SAINTS OF HINDUISM 



CHAPTER 1 


SPIRITUAL TRADITION AMONG 
HINDU WOMEN 


INTRODUCTORY 

I 

I N the words of Louis jaccoliot, the French writer, India of 
the Vedas entertain(‘d a resj)cct for women amounting to 
worship. H(' exclaimed: "What! Here is a civilization, which 
you cannot deny to be older than your own, which places the 
woman on a level with the man and gives her an ecjual place 
in the family and in societ}^'' 

Manu the lawgiver, "whose laws are related to the digest of 
Justinian and the Mosaic laws of the Old Testament as a father 
to his child", accepted the teachings of the Vedas and gave 
equal rights to men and women by saying: "Before the creation' 
of this phenomenal universe the first-born Lord of all creatures 
divided his own self into two halves, so that one half should 
be male and the other half female." In one of His aspects God 
is regarded even today as half man and half woman. This and 
other instances have always kept before the Hindu mind the 
idea of the fundamental equality of men and women. Indeed 
it was the corner-stone of the massive structure of Hindu 
religion and ethics which has stood the ravages of time. 
According to the ethical, moral and religious standard of the 
Hindus, no partiality was to be shown for either man or woman. 
It is eloquently expressed in the words: "The wife and husband 
being the equal halves of one substance are equal in every 
respect; therefore both should join and take equal parts in all 
work, religious and secular. In Vedic times equal opportunities 
were afforded to men and women, boys and girls, for education 
and work. Girls like boys were given the upanayana or initiation 
into Gdyatri, and hrahmacharya (celibacy and study). No other 
scriptures of the world have ever given to woman such equality 
with man as the Vedas of the Hindus. 

* Rig-Veda, 5. 61. 8. Cf. Brihaddra^yaka Upanishad, i. 4. 3. 
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II 

Even in later Vedic times there were two classes of educated 
women: (i) sadyodwahas, who studied till they married, and 
(ii) brahmatmdimSy who did not care to marry and studied 
throughout their lives. The list of great Vedic teachers whose 
memory was honoured at the time of Brahmayajna includes 
the names of three great women, GargT VachaknavT, Vadava 
PratitheyT and Sulabha Maitreyi.i 

Thus the highest education, including the study of the Vedas, 
was open to both men and women alike. Many women became 
Vedic scholars, and also great philosophers, keen debaters and 
brilliant teachers. Furthermore, Vedic sacrifices were usually to 
be offered jointly by a man and his wife. 

In the early Vedic period the father usually taught the 
children. In the Brahmana-Upanisliadic age girls' education 
was usually attended to at home by their fathers, brothers and 
uncles. Some, however, received instruction from outside 
teachers; and a few of them lived in boarding-houses called 
chhdinsdlcis. Some women of this jicriod continued the tradition 
of the earlier age by taking part in discussions in learned 
assemblies. 

There were women scholars who specialized in the Mimarhsa 
school of Kasakritsna, and philosophical studies became 
increasingly popular. Sulabha, Gargi and Vadava were deeply 
interested in them. Some of these women gave up the pleasures 
and prospects of married life and took to a life of asceticism. 
There were nuns in Indian society even before Buddhism, 
though in small numbers. Slowly the spirit of asceticism became 
more and more appreciated, and normal married life and the 
life of the spirit came to be considered incompatible. 

It was in such an atmosphere of equality that women 
acejuired knowledge and spirituality in ancient India. That 
saints, sages and seers arose among both men and women was 
largely due to the high standards of Hindu married life. So 
deeply have the spiritual traditions of the country sunk into 
the minds of the people that marriage and family life have 
always been viewed as stages in the growth of the soul towards 
perfection, and not as means to self-gratification. Hinduism has 
consistently refused to accept the romantic view of marriage. 

* A^walayana Gfihya-sutras, 3. 4, 4. 
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The couple are spiritual partners, each of whom supplements 
the other, and both proceed towards a spiritual goal. Marriage 
is fulfilled in discipline and service, and not in pleasure. 

All individuals, young and old, grew up in families and village 
communities in which all the activities of life, even the humblest, 
were given a spiritual direction. It is therefore not surprising 
that through the ages and in such a vast country men and 
women should have been produced in large numbers who 
were fit for the final stage of spiritual evolution—the life of 
renunciation—and became saints. 

In the Rig-Veda we find names of so many women who 
realized the highest spiritual truths. They are recognized as 
seers of Truth, as .spiritual teachers, divine speakers and 
revealers. In the Rig-Veda alone there are a large number of 
inspiring hymns called sukias ascribed to as many as tw^enty- 
seven women seers or rishts or hrahma-vddmts. The one hundred 
and tw^enty-.sixth hymn of the first book of the Rig-Veda 
was revealed by the Hindu woman, Koma6a, and the one 
hundred and seventy-ninth hymn of the same book by 
Lopamudra. It is remarkable that several of them rose to great 
heights of spiritual experience. One of the seers, called Vach, 
who was the daughter of the sage Ambhrina, realized her 
onene.ss with the Absolute, and cried out in spiritual joy: “I 
am the sovereign queen. . . . He who eats does so through me; 
he who sees, breathes or hears does so through me. Creating 
all things, I blow forth like the wind. Beyond heaven, beyond 
the earth am I—so vast is my greatness.'*^ 

There were also other women revealers of the Vedic wisdom, 
such as Vi^wavara, Saswatl, Apala, Ghosha and Aditi, every 
one of whom lived the ideal life of spirituality, being untouched 
by the things of this world. They devoutly performed religious 
rites, sang holy hymns and discussed with great philosophers 
the subtle and difficult problems of life and death, of soul and 
God, and sometimes defeated the most advanced contemporary 
thinkers. 

Even in early Vedic times spiritual tradition amongst Hindu 
women had been well established. We see the working of this 
tradition in the days of the virgin philosopher Gargl who boldly 
challenged the great sage Yajnavalkya in open court in abstruse 
philosophical argument.^ 

* Rig-Veda, lo. 125. » Brihaddraityalia Upanishad, 3. 0, 
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That the eternal problem of how to attain peace and immor¬ 
tality agitated the minds not only of the unmarried women 
but also of the married is revealed by the dialogue^ between 
Maitreyi and her husband Yajnavalkya, who wanted to settle 
her share of the property on her, and take leave of her before 
renouncing the world and embracing the monastic ideal. But 
Maitreyi asked him: “If, indeed, venerable sir, this entire earth 
filled with wealth were mine, would I become immortal through 
it?'' 

Yajnavalkya: “No, like the life of the rich even so would 
your life be. Of immortality, however, there is no hope through 
wealth." 

Maitreyi: “Tlu'ii what shall I do with that by which 1 cannot 
become immortal? Tell me, venerable sir, of that alone which 
you know to be the only means to immortality." 

Yajhavalkya: “You have been truly dear to me even before. 
Now you have increased what is dear to me in you. If you 
wish, my dear, to know the means to immortality, I will explain 
them to you. While I explain them please meditate upon their 
meaning: Wn'il}/ ttu' husband is dear not for the sake of the 
husband, Maitreyi; but it is for the sake of the Self that he is 
dear. Verily the wife is d('ar not for the sakt‘ of the wife, 
Maitreyi; but it is for the sake of the Self that she is dear. 
Verily the sons an* dear not for the sake of the sons, Maitreyi; 
but it is for the sake of the Self tliat they an‘ dear. Verily 
wealth is dear not for the sake of wealth, Maitreyi; but it is 
for the sake of tlu* Self that it is dear. . . . The Self, my dear, 
should be realized—by being first heard of from teachers and 
scriptuR'S, then reflected on through reasoning, and lastly 
meditated upon. When the Self, my dear, is known by being 
heard of, reflected on and meditated upon, all this that is other 
than the Self is known, for there is nothing other than the Self." 

When philosophical discussions took place, women often 
acted as arbiters, and won the appreciation of one and all for 
their profound learning and strict impartiality. In later times, 
when Sri Sahkaracharya was discussing the Vedanta philosophy 
with Mandana Misra, the great exponent of the school of 
ritualism, it was the latter's wife, Bharati, a learned Hindu 
lady well versed in all the Hindu scri])tures, who acted as 
umpire. Though her dear husband was Sahkaracharya's 

T Brihadarai^iyaha Upanishad, 2. 4. 3. 
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Opponent in the debate which lasted seven days, she declared 
Sahkaracharya the winner! That J 5 ahkaracharya held her 
in great respect is clear from his appending the name ''Bharatr' 
to his monastic name after the momentous discussion. 

In the post-Vodic period some women teachers were called 
iipadhyuya or upadhydyi or dchdryd, to distinguish them from 
the wives of teachers, who were known as upddhyciydm or 
ilchdrydm. 


Ill 

Coming down to th(‘ times when the Puranas and Epics were 
writt(‘n, we find great saints, ascetics and yogis among women. 
The Rdmdyana speaks of the woman ascetic Sramani and of 
Tabari. The latter was a disciple of a great sage called Matahga, 
and of high spiritual attainments. vShe was engaged in hard 
penanc(.‘S and used to wear the bark of trees and matted locks. 
In the Mahdbhdrata we read the account of Sulabha, a wandering 
nun and great yogim (a woman yogi). She went to the court 
of King Janaka and exhibited great powers and wisdom which 
she had acquired by the practice of yoga. Another woman 
ascetic, known as Siva, was learned in the Vedas and attained 
spiritual perfection. The daughter of Sandilya also embraced 
a life of celibacy and became a perfected soul. Sometimes, too, 
married women became ascetics. The wife of Prabhasa became 
a brahma-vddim and embraced the life of the wandering nun 
and practised yoga. 

Even today there are many yoginis living in India, who are 
highly advanced souls. Many of them became spiritual teachers 
of men and women. iSri Ramakrishna had such a yogini as one 
of his gurus. He had also several women disciples who lived 
the life of nuns and who themselves became teachers. 

The nuns and women ascetics of Jainism and Buddhism form 
the subject of chapters of a subsequent section. 

The Smriti-Purdna y:)eriod (500 b.c.~a.d. 600) of Indian 
history may be called the dark age in which educational 
opportunities for girls were lacking. Early marriage became a 
custom and marriage of girls became obligatory. Sufficient 
facilities were not afforded for their full mental and spiritual 
development. Early during this period the upanayana of girls 
became something formal and was not followed by study of 
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the Vedas, It was even advocated that the upanayana might 
be performed in the case of girls without their reciting the 
Vcdic mantras. Social leaders gradually felt that as it had 
become a mere formality, it might be abolished. Yajnavalkya, 
therefore, does not ]:)erniit upanayana for girls, nor do the later 
Smriti w'riters. 

Though there were a few nuns amongst the Hindus, they were 
not prominent in the Hindu religious life. A vclnaprasthin 
(recluse) could retire to the forest along with his wife to devote 
his life exclusively to spiritual disciplines, but such cases were 
few. Hinduism laltT withdrew^ this permission for the wife to 
retire, and declared that monastic life was not })ermissible to 
wx)men in the Iron Age. This withdrawal of permission became 
all the more strict w^hen corruption crept into the Buddhist 
order of monks and of nuns. 


IV 

In the ])eriod a.d. 600-1800 the religion of the Epics and 
Puranas became popular, ('lassical Sanskrit, in w’hich the 
Puranas and Smritis were w’ritten, ceased to be intelligible to 
the people in general by about the eleventh century a.d. 
Women were completely denied Vedic privileges. It was in this 
period that the cult of bhakti arose, and women became its 
ardent followers. All Hindu women saints were followers of one 
school or another of the cult of bhakti. Such saints were born 
in all the provinces of India. Vrata (fasting with or without 
vigil), worship, recital of sacred hymns, hearing readings of 
sacred books, and other spiritual disciplines, were practised by 
them. Several of the prominent women saints of this period 
have been included in this volume. 

It may seem strange that there was no order of nuns in such 
a vast country as India which produced so many women saints 
and women devotees of deep spirituality. The absence of 
such an order was due to various causes. First, the country was 
passing through a period of national decline and social disin¬ 
tegration, brought about by internal forces of disruption in the 
Hindu fold and by handicaps arising from Muslim rule. Secondly, 
there was not one single personality in Hinduism who could 
appeal to the masses and to the intelligentsia, though ^ri 
Sahkaracharya dominated the intellectual and spiritual section 
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of society by his profound learning and exalted spirituality. 
Thirdly, the women saints of the period were followers of one 
or other of a variety of cults—of §iva, or of Sakti (the Divine 
Mother), or of Vishnu or any of His Incarnations such as Rama 
and Krishna, Gane^a or Surya—and so there was a definite 
lack of cohesive power needed for the establishment of an 
order of nuns. Fourthly, woman's position in family and 
society was one of complete economic dependence on man, and 
she had not the freedom to act, which is the first condition 
of growth, mental or spiritual. Fifthly, the spiritual women of 
the different provinces had no opportunities of contact, nor 
a common language for purposes of intercourse. Thus, largely 
for these reasons, after the extinction of the order of Buddhist 
nuns, there was not a strong enough urge among the women 
of India to establish an order of Hindu nuns, which could 
demand and receive recognition by the leaders of Hinduism 
in those times. Emphasis was laid only on individual spiritual 
attainments and not on the institution of any formal order. 

V 

Modern India, which may be said to have been born in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, has witnessed a great 
national renaissance. Hindu culture and religion, which had 
been slumbering for a time, received a quickening impulse with 
the introduction of modern thought and the imparting of 
modern education. The awakening that followed benefited both 
men and women. The spiritual tradition among the women, 
which had been kept alive as a glowing ember during the cen¬ 
turies, was soon to be kindled into flame in the succeeding 
generations. The inspiration came from renascent Hinduism. 
Its pioneers attempted to revive Sanskrit learning and ancient 
Indian wisdom. All this helped woman to recover her lost status. 
She soon began to acquire a certain degree of social freedom, 
and receive equality of opportunity in education, and in civic 
and social life. 

All the religious movements that came in the wake of 
renascent Hinduism contributed their share in helping woman 
to rise. Not a little was achieved by the Ramakrishna Movement 
under the dynamic inspiration and enlightened guidance of 
Swami Vivekananda and his fellow monks, as well as by the 
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nation-wide work of Mahatma Gandhi. Today women in India 
breathe an atmosphere of greater social equality and greater 
mental and spiritual freedom. Big strides have been taken by 
them in their onward march, notably in Bengal, Maharashtra, 
Kerala, Tamil nad and other provinces of India. 

The lives and teachings of Ramakrishna and Sarada Devi, 
and of Vivekananda and other disciples of Ramakrishna, have 
helped to produce not only noble-minded and all-renouncing 
men, but also self-sacrificing and spiritual-minded women. So 
far-flung has been their inspiration that it has drawn to the 
service of India even a few women of the West, such as Sister 
Nivedita (Miss Margan^t Noble) and Sister Christine, who lived 
as nuns and conducted work for Indian women. The call of 
renunciation and service has already received response from 
hundrc'ds of women and girls in the diffen'iit provinces of India, 
who hav(' dedicated themselves to the ideal of vSelf-realization 
and all-round service throughout the country, and it is not 
unreasonable to exj^ect the more (‘arnest among them to form 
themselves into an ordcT of nuns similar to the one established 
with the permission ot the Buddha nearly tw'o thousand five 
hundred years ago. An informal beginning in this direction 
without the help of any organization had been already made 
by ^rl Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, and her associates, who 
were all women disciples of Ramakrishna. The womcai of the 
last two generations have received a powerful spiritual impetus 
from the lives of these women saints. May their inspiration 
mould and guide generations of women yet unborn! 
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AVVAIYAR 

A VVAIYAR is one of the greatest literary figures in ancient 
India. She was one of the many distinguished women 
saints whose names have lived through the ages up to modern 
times. 

Many do not know that Tamil is perhaps the oldest living 
language in the world. The beginning of Tamil dates back more 
than 4,000 years. We have old Tamil literature wdiich has been 
assigned to 500 n.c. and even 1000 b.c. That literature is as 
profound, varied and interesting as the most highly developed 
modern literature of any country. It can therefore be inferred 
that the language must have been in existence many centuries 
previously. It is said that the then land of the Tamils extended 
beyond the present borders of South India. A whole sub¬ 
continent which existed then has gone under the sea, according 
to the references in the most ancient Tamil literature available 
today. This is supjiorted by recent geological observations that, 
many thousands of years back, India was connected by land 
with Africa and the land extended far south of the present 
Cape Comorin. Many languages have existed in various parts 
of the world and flourished in their own times, but disappeared 
after many centuries. There were the Sumerian, the Assyrian 
and other civilizations which each developed a rich language, 
but decayed later. Sanskrit, itself one of the most ancient and 
mother of many of the modern languages, while it possesses 
some of the highest literature in the world, is not now a spoken 
language except among the pandits. The case of Tamil is 
peculiar: born many thousands of years back and possessing 
one of the richest literatures from ancient times, Tamil has con¬ 
tinued in use till today. In that ancient literature we see a 
civilization and culture rich in ideas and expounding the highest 
view of life. 

Many personalities occur in this ancient literature, and one 
of the most famous of these is Avvaiyar. There seem to have 
been two Avvaiyars, one a contemporary of the great Tiru- 
vaUuvar, the author of the famous Tirukkural —one of the 
greatest ethical books of all times—dating a few centuries before 
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Christ, and another belonging to the seventh century a.d. 
The earlier Avvaiyar, who is the subject of this essay, seems to 
have been the more outstanding personality, the later one 
having taken the name of her distinguished predecessor. It is 
natural that the life of this great saint coming from many 
centuries back is shrouded amid legends; but it is not difficult 
to see through the legends and find the real Avvaiyar, a great 
woman, full of wisdom, great in her human sympathy and a 
friend of all people from mighty kings to the humblest men and 
women. 

It is said that she became an orphan while yet a child and 
was found and brought up by a man, himself a poet. At the 
age of sixteen, when she became famous for her beauty, many 
kings vied with one another to secure her hand in marriage; but 
she was deeply devoted to religion and literary pursuits and 
wanted to serve the peoj)le. With that end in view she refused 
to become bound in marriage. The pressure of her foster- 
parents was great: they could not resist the handsome offers 
emanating from such high personages, and they at last decided 
to give her in marriage to a neighbouring prince. Faced with this 
pressure, Avvaiyar wept and prayed before her chosen deity, 
Vighneswara,! to save her from this predicament. She said: 
“Oh! my lord, these people are only after my youth and my 
beauty; but I want to dedicate myself to the Goddess of learn¬ 
ing and to the spread of learning. Please take away my youth 
and my beauty so that I can have peace and follow my chosen 
way of life.” It is said that God heard her request and she 
immediately became an old woman with a common appearance. 
This relieved her from further proposals of marriage and she 
then went round the Tamil world of those days, preaching 
words of wisdom to everyone she met. This may be a legend; 
but the truth is not far to seek. It is a truism to say that one 
can reach the highest knowledge only by undivided consecration 
to that cause. The joys of youth and beauty have to be dis¬ 
carded when one seeks the highest. This is what Avvaiyar 
seems to have done, and in the course of a few years it became 
a legend. 

* Sanskrit e, which is always long, is not usually marked as such, but if left 
unmarked in chapters containing Dravidian words, it is liable to be mistaken 
for the short e of Dravidian languages which, unlike Sanskrit, use both short e 
and long e (P). For this reason Sanskrit e in this chapter and chapters III, IV, V, 
XI and XII had to be marked long. It has not been marked long in other 
chapters. 
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She went round imparting her wisdom to whomsoever she 
met, from the humblest to the highest. During her wanderings 
she met a certain couple: the wife was a termagant and the 
husband was ill-treated by her in the worst possible manner. 
He found Avvaiyar in a starving condition and, taking pity on 
her, invited her to his house; but he dared not suggest to his 
wife to feed Avvaiyar. In order to persuade his wife he caressed 
her, combed her hair, spoke sweet things to her, and at last 
mentioned that he had brought a poor, starving old w’oman to 
the house to be fed. The wife flew into a rage and belaboured 
him. Avvaiyar observed it and walked aw'ay; when the man 
came apologizing, she sympathized with him and said: ''Married 
life is a joy and pleasure only when you get an affectionate and 
suitable wife; but when that is not possible it is hell, and the 
proper thing is to give up the household and take to san 7 tydsa'\^ 

Similarly on another occasion during her perambulations 
she met a rustic doing agricultural work. His wife—this time 
they were an affectionate couple—was persuading him to leave 
his occupation and become a servant under a neighbouring 
chieftain. They consulted Avvaiyar and she advised them as 
follows: "The tree on the bank of a river and a life of depend¬ 
ence on a king—^both these have an insecure existence and will 
crash some time. There is no more dignified profession than 
tilling the land. No other profession is as independent and 
dignified as agriculture." 

She was highly respected by the many kings who were ruling 
in various parts of the Tamil land of those days. They vied with 
one another in inviting her to their courts. When there was 
danger of war on one or two occasions, she acted as a successful 
mediator between them. She pointed out to them that it was the 
ambition of the kings that created wars; but the people who 
suffered were the common men and women on both sides. 
She explained the evils of w^ar and i)ersuaded them to lead 
peaceful lives. 

Though very much sought after by kings for her wisdom, she 
avoided them and liked to lead a simple life amongst the poor 
and unsophisticated people, who flocked to her wherever she 
went. She lived in their humble dwellings, ate their simple 
food, wore their plain clothes and guided them in their sorrows 
and worries. She was so loved by everyone that she was called 

» The life of a monk, usually a wandering one. 
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the Universal Grandmother. She lived to a ripe old age, a 
blessing to all the people in the many years that she lived. 

Avvaiyar wrote many ethical works. Some of them are 
studied even today by children in schools. The most famous 
of them are Atti Chudi, Konrai Venian, IJlaka NUi, Mfdtirai, 
Nalvazhi, Nanneri, NUi-ncri-vilakkam, Niti Vcnbd and Ara- 
nerichdram. Some of these are pithy sayings consisting of a few 
words, and the others are quartets in the usual venbd form. 
All of them are words of wisdom addressed to the young or to 
grown-u|.)S. A few examples of these an* given below: 


I. Speak not to prov'oke. 


Atti Chudi 


2. Love to give gifts. 


—Atti Chudi 


3. Ponder ere you act. . Atti Chudi 

4. Boast not your parts. — Atti Chudi 

5. Though it is really rice that sprouts out of the husk, yet if the 

husk be gone paddy will not grow; likewise even unto men of 
great energy, nothing will be pos.sible except with suitable 
instruments. - -Muturai 


6. Big is the frond of the palm but scentless; sweet scented is the 

tiny magizha' llower. Judge not men therefore from size merely. 
The vast ocean has water not fit for a bath; the tiny spring by 
its side has good drinking water. - Muturai 

7. Harsh words do not conquer soft ones; the arrow that strikes 

down elephants harms not a piece of cotton; the rock that is not 
.split with the long iron crowbar, splits when the roots of a 
tender shrub enter it. —Nalvazhi 


8. However virtuous one may be, the low always speak of one’s 
faults; even as in a fruitful garden, full of flowers and haunted 
by the bees, the crow seeks only the margossa fruit. 

—Nanneri 

9. The irrigation tank needs bunds. The sea has need of none. So 

too of those who .seek esteem; the low need to protect them¬ 
selves; not so the very wise. —Nanneri 

10. Youth is a bubble on water; abundant riches are the long 
rolling waves of the ocean, and the body lasts no longer than 
letters traced on water. Why then, my friends, do you not 
worship in the Court of the Lord ? — NUi-neri-vilakkam 


* A .small flower with sweet scent. 
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11. The justice of the king^ consists in not being content with the 

information of spies but endeavouring to ascertain the truth in 
person, concealed and unattended in certain places; and in 
hesitating to act before mature deliberation, knowing that 
justice may fail by hasty action based on mere discovery of 
facts. -NUi-neri-vilakkam 

12. True ministers fail not to approach the king and rouse him to 
the call of reason, assailing his ears with their good counsels 
undeterred by fear of his anger. The lusty elephant is guided by 
its driver and even so is the king by his ministers. 

— NUi-neri-vilakkam 

13. With the mother’s death, one loses delicacy of taste in food; 

with the father’s death, education suffers; with a brother’s 
death, the might of one’s arm is gone; alas! when a wafe dies 
everything goes with her! — NUi Venhd 

14. The gem that adorns an assembly is a man of learning; that 

which adorns the sky is the sun; . . . that which adorns the house 
is the son. — NUi Venhd 

15. At the time of marriage of a girl, the father desires learning; 
the mother desires wealth; the kinsmen look to caste; and the 
girl herself looks to the beauty of the bridegroom. 

—Nlti Venhd 

16. The very noble are as the lofty palmyra in giving. They take 
ver}^ little and give much. Next below are those who, like the 
arecanut and plantain, yield much less than they take. 

. Nlti Venhd 

17. C'ool are the rays of the moon; cooler still is sandal paste; 

coolest are the pleasant words of the gracious who have love, 
learning and patience. — Nlti Venhd 

18. O King of cool mountains! A man's accumulations stay behind 

in the house. His weeping kinsmen leave him at the crema¬ 
torium. Fire consumes his body. If well thought of, only his 
virtues keep him company. — Aranerichdram 

19. The days that are gone may be counted on the little fingers; the 

days before us none can compute. Great is the harm of letting 
the days pass without doing good. — Aranerichdram 

* This refers to the old practice of Tamil kings who used to disguise them¬ 
selves and go amongst the people to know for themselves the real state of 

affairs. 
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20. It is not possible to calm down the waves before bathing. Even 

so it is no use waiting to do good after one has grown rich, for 
riches may not then stand one in good stead. A man should 
do good then and there according to his means. To him alone 
riches prove useful. —Aranerichdram 

21. There is no virtue higher than philanthropy; no companion 

better than one’s own wisdom; no conduct worthier than living 
with self-respect. These are the ways to be trodden by those 
who want to be free from blame. —Aranerichdram 

22 . Too much eating results in the revolt of the senses, in the increase 
of desires and in ultimate ruin. To eat just enough to keep alive 
and to get the best out of this life is the duty of every wise man. 

—A ranerichdram 





CHAPTER III 


KARAIKKAL AMMAIYAR 


S AINT KARAIKKAL AMMAIYAR is one of the three 
women saints included in the list of the sixty-three 
canonized Saiva saints of Tamilnad furnished by Saint Sundara, 
one of the four Acharyas of ^aivism. Saint Mangaiyarkarasiyar, 
the queen of a Pandyan king and Saint Isai Jhaniyar, the 
mother of Saint Sundara, are the other two Saiva women saints. 
Saint Karaikkal Ammaiyar is so called because Karaikkah was 
her birthplace. No precise information is available about the 
century in which she lived; but there is evidence that she lived 
much earlier than Saint Tirujnana Sambanda, another of the 
four Saiva Acharyas whose age is definitely known to be the 
earlier half of the seventh century a.d. The date of Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar must have been somewhere between a.d. 400 and 
A.D. 600. 

The primary source of our information about the life of this 
saint is Tirutondar Pur ana —popularly known as Peria Parana 
—by Sekkizhar,^ the Prime Minister of the Chola Emperor 
Kulottuhga II (a.d. 1133-1146). Her own poetical works give 
us an insight into her convictions, aspirations and spiritual 
attainments. 

An account of the life of the saint will now^ be given, following 
fairly closely the narration in Peria Parana, 

Karaikkal had been a busy and prosperous seaport for several 
centuries, carrying on a large import and export trade. Its rich 
merchant community adhered to the principles of honesty and 
righteousness in all its activities. One Danadatta was the head¬ 
man of this community during the time of Ammaiyar. She was 
born as his daughter, of extraordinary beauty, and she was 
named Punidavati, meaning “she who is pure”. 

Even in her early childhood, Punidavati lisped the holy 
names of Lord Siva with love and delight. In one of her hymns 
sung in later life she exclaims thus: 

Oh Thou Lord of the celestials with Thy shining blue throat! 
From the time that I learnt to speak, I approached Thy Holy Feet 

» This seaport on the Coromandel coast was one of the French possessions 
in India. It is an enclave in the Tanjore District of Madras State. 

* See the first footnote under Chapter II, page 10. 
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with cvcr-incrcasing love. When wilt Thou be pleased to remove my 
suffering ? 

Needless to say, the only daughter of the chief of the mer¬ 
chants was brought up in the best possible surroundings. Her 
natural beauty grew with age. But it w^as noticed that all her 
play as a little girl was associated with the worship of Siva. 
Her love and regard for the devotees of the Lord and her 
eagerness to serve them also developed likewise. 

In due course she attained the age of maturity—the time 
when a Hindu girl is not allowed to move out of her house, and 
when talk of marriage begins. At that time there lived at 
Nagapattinam, another big seaport, one Nidhipati, a rich 
merchant. He had a son, Paramadatta, and he sent elders to 
Karaikkrd to seek the hand of Punidavati for his son. This ])ro- 
posal of marriage was accepted by Danadatta. The marriage 
was celebrated at the bride’s place with great pomp. As Puni¬ 
davati was his only daughter, Danadatta persuaded his son-in- 
law to live at Karaikkal itself, and ])rovided him with a palatial 
residence. He also gave him plenty of wealth to carry on trade 
independently. 

The married life of Punidavati thus commenced under 
apparently good auspices. She loved her husl)and and served 
him to keep him happy, as all dutiful wives of cultured families 
do. But her deep-rooted and incessant love for Lord ! 5 iva, which 
manifested itself even in her early childhood, also grew with 
age. So, whenever devotees of Siva called at her house, she 
would feed them well, with deep devotion, and offer them gold 
and good clothing as presents; and in this way her love for God 
grew more and more intense. Her husband did not have any 
such inclination, though he did not prevent her from doing 
these devotional acts. 

One day when Paramadatta was at his place of business a 
small band of visitors called on him and presented him with 
two delicious mangoes. After concluding his business talk with 
the visitors, he sent the fruit to his wife through a servant. 
Punidavati received them and kept them safe. Then there 
called on her an aged devotee of Siva. He looked very hungry 
and famished. The lady felt that she should feed him at once. 
She gave him water to wash his feet, and spread a leaf for 
serving food. But at that time only the rice had been cooked, 
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and no vegetable dishes were ready. So Punidavati served first 
the boiled rice, and then one of the two nice mangoes which her 
husband had sent to her for safe custody. The aged visitor was 
fully satisfied with the food served to him, and the love and 
respect with which it was served. He loft the house after thank¬ 
ing and blessing the lady. 

Then, at noon, Paramadatta came home for his meal. After 
a bath he sat for his food. His dutiful wife first served him rice 
and a number of delicate dishes, and then placed on the leaf the 
remaining mango. Finding the fruit extraordinarily sweet, he 
asked her to give him the second mango as well. The lady felt 
stunned and confused for a moment; but in obedience to the 
command of her husband, she moved, more or less involun¬ 
tarily, to the place where she had first kept the two fruits. Then 
she concentrated all her mind on Lord Siva, and prayed that a 
mango might be sent to her. And lo! an exceptionally delicious 
mango came to her hand. She quietly served it to her husband 
with pleasure. But after tasting it and finding it to be exceed¬ 
ingly delicious, Paramadatta said that this fruit could not be 
the one he had sent, and then bluntly asked her whence she 
got it. 

Punidavati found herself in a terrible dilemma, and her 
body shivered: on the one hand, she felt that it was improper 
as a devotee to divulge to others the divine grace shown to 
her; on the other, she felt that, as a dutiful wife, she had to 
obey the command of her husband and give him the informa¬ 
tion he had asked for. She finally decided that her higher duty 
was to report to her husband what had really occurred. Then, 
after lifting up her heart to God in worship, she narrated to him 
what had really happened. Paramadatta felt astounded on 
hearing this, and promptly ordered that if the fruit had really 
been given by Lord Siva, she should obtain another such fruit 
from Him. Punidavati had no option left but to beseech the 
Lord for another fruit, as otherwise her husband might think 
that she had spoken an untruth. She moved a little from the 
presence of her husband and prayed. She got another splendid 
mango, and gave it to her husband, to his great wonder. But as 
he took it in his hand it disappeared. 

Paramadatta got confused and frightened. He soon concluded 
that his wife was not an ordinary woman, but some goddess in 
human form, and decided to leave her. He ceased to treat her 
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as his wife, though he continued to live with her in the same 
house, and bided his time for departure from Karaikkal. 

In ancient Tamilagam several merchants used to cross the 
seas in sailing-ships laden with merchandise for purposes of 
trade. Paramadatta also built some merchant vessels, and 
sailed with goods to far-off lands. He made ample profits and 
returned to his homeland, Tamijnad, but not to Karaikkal or 
Nagapattinam. He reached Madurai, the famous capital of the 
Pandyan kingdom, and settled there, carrying on his business 
without revealing his identity as the husband of Punidavati. 
Not only that, he married a maiden of Madurai—all without the 
knowledge of his first wife and her relatives. In due course his 
second wife gave birth to a beautiful girl. Paramadatta, who 
never failed to pay his daily homage to Punidavati as a goddess, 
gave this very name to his daughter. Unaware of all these 
developments, Punidavati was just carrying on her household 
duties as best a model Hindu wife could do in the absence of 
her husband. 

In due course news reached her relatives about Paramadatta's 
second marriage at Madurai. After verification, they took her in 
a beautifully decorated i)alanquin to the fairly distant city of 
Madurai, and sent word to her husband about her arrival. On 
hearing this he felt nervous at first, and then took with him his 
second wife and their little daughter, and prostrated himself at 
the feet of his bewildered wife. His new wife also made her 
obeisance. He said: '‘By thy grace I am living here, and this 
little child has duly been given thj^ name."' Punidavati, with a 
tremor of fright, moved aside. The relatives asked him why he 
had done the unusual act of prostrating before his own wife. 
Paramadatta said firmly and clearly: “The lady Punidavati 
is not just a human being, but a great and gracious god. I left 
her only on realizing this truth, and I have also named my child 
after her. Therefore I prostrated myself before her in worship. 
You may all do likewise."' 

The relations stood wondering at this behaviour. On hearing 
her husband's >vords, Punidavati fixed her mind on Lord Siva 
and prayed with deep and transforming emotion thus: “My 
Supreme Lord! This is the man's attitude towards me. So I 
pray to Thee that the flesh of my body, which has been sustain¬ 
ing beauty for his sake, may now be removed from my physical 
frame, and I may be granted the form of the ghosts which 
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dance round Thee with devotion/’ As she stood, with a sense of 
transforming emotion the Lord’s grace descended upon her; 
and lo! all the beauty of her body, through which her soul’s 
beauty had been shining, was shed, and she took the form of a 
worshipful ghost of skin and bone, a form loathsome to the 
mortal eye. The angels showered on her celestial flowers, and 
the strange music of the spheres filled the earth. The hosts of 
heaven danced with joy. But the assembled relatives, who 
became frightened at this transformation, h'ft her after offering 
their salutations. 

Karaikkrd Ammaiyar now began a new life. She broke forth 
in song and praised Lord vSiva, feeling supremely blessed in 
her new ghost-body. In tin's mood she composed one hundred 
and one verses in Tamil, known as Arpuda Tiriwaniddi^ and 
another garland of twenty verses, known as Tim Irattai Mani- 
mdlai. 

The casting away of her bodily flesh was thoroughly sym¬ 
bolic of the severance of all connection with her earthly life. 
One supreme j^assion got possession of her now, and that was to 
have a sight of Lord Siva seated in glory on Mount Kailasa on 
this planet. She turned her footsteps northwards, and pressed 
on with her pilgrimage to Mount Kailasa. People who happened 
to meet her on the way were scared at the sight of her and 
fled. She said to herself: '‘What does it matter to me what form 
I present to the people from the eight corners of the world who 
are ignorant of the Truth, if only the Supreme Lord of all 
knows me as one of His devotees!” 

Some inexplicable feeling came over her that she should not 
ascend the Holy Mount on her feet, but with her head down¬ 
wards! Some scholars have interpreted this to mean only that 
she had taken to a mode of life and thought which was just 
the opposite of what we see in this world. Others take it that this 
may also be literally true, as all things are possible to devotees 
who have surrendered their all to God, and whose body, mind 
and soul have been possessed by Him. Whatever the truth of 
this phenomenon might be, Ammaiyar reached the Abode of the 
Lord on the summit of Mount Kailasa. 

The eyes of Uma, the gracious consort of SSiva, fell on the 


* This literally means "miraculous verse in the antddi form", a form of 
verse in which the last word of each stanza wholly or in part begins the follow¬ 
ing stanza. 
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ghostly form of the Karaikkal saint coming up with head 
downwards. She observed to her Lord: “How wonderful is this 
Love for Thee, which is manifested through this skeleton 
body!“ The Lord replied: “Uma! Realize that She who is 
approaching us is My Mother. Her present worshipful frame 
was obtained from Me in response to her earnest prayer.“ 
When Ammaiyar stood in the immediate presence of the Lord, 
He greeted her with the word “Mother!“ Choked with emotion, 
she addressed Him as Father and fell at His feet. Lord ^iva 
then asked her what her wishes were. Her reply is conveyed 
in a soul-stirring verse of the poet Sekkizhar: 

She asked first for never-fading blissful love for Him, and then 
prayed thus: ‘Grant unto me freedom from birth. But if it is Thy 
wish that I should be born again, grant me the boon that I should 
always be conscious of Thee. One more boon I ask of Thee, 0 Lord 
of Dharma: it is that when Thou performest Thy cosmic dance, I 
may witness it standing near Thy Feet.’ 

Lord ^iva thereupon told her that she might witness in bliss 
His Eternal Dance at Tiru\Tilahgadu,i and sing His praise. 
Ammaiyar felt supremely happy and blessed. She returned 
from Mount Kailasa to Tamilnad in South India, and pro¬ 
ceeded straight to Tiruvalahgadu into which she moved with 
her head downwards. She remains there for ever, witnessing the 
never-ceasing cosmic dance- of the Lord J^iva as Nataraja. 
After reaching this sacred shrine and witnessing the dance, 
the saint comjiosed two garlands of eleven hymns each, in 
praise of the weird a.sjiect of the Lord’s dance at Tiruvalahgadu. 

It will be obvious from the above account that the husband 
of the Ammaiyar was not as advanced as his wife in education, 
culture or spiritual enlightenment. The biographer naively 
hints at this when he compares the husband to a fine and 
youthful bull, and the wife to a delicate peacock which can 
display or hold back the beauty of its feathers. Still, she 
honoured and served him as an obedient and dutiful wife. It is 


^ 'riiis slirini' is sitiia,tcd at a dislaiice of two miles from the railway station 
of the same name, some thirty-seven miles west of Madras, on the way to 
.\rkonam. 

i Tliis Eternal Dance takes place in the atoms and in the souls. Its five 
objects are Crcatit)n, Preservation and Growth, Dissolution, Concealment and 
Revelation. The first three relate to the material universe, and the remaining 
two to the universe of souls. 
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clear also that she was a well-educated lady who could com¬ 
pose fine verses of deej) devotion and insight, which have been 
considered worthy of inclusion in the $aiva scriptures in Tamil. 
She has since been venerated by Saint Sambanda and other 
saints up to this day. We can still find her image in all the J^aiva 
temples where the images of the sixty-three Nayanmars are 
kept. 

As specimens, a few verses from the saint’s Arpnda Tim- 
vantadi are translated below: 

1. Even if my Lord who dances with fire in hand and a garland 
of bones does not remove my sufferings, does not show com¬ 
passion, and does not even show the path T should follow, my 
heart will never give up its love for Him. 

2. Some may say that God is high uj) in the heavens; others may 
say that He is seated as the Lord of the celestials. But I will say 
that He who is the Lord of jndna (wisdom) and whose shining 
throat is black with the poison He has swallowed, is the dweller 
in my heart. 

3. I alone have reaped the fruits of tapaa (austerities); my heart 
alone is a good one; I alone have firmly resolved to sever the 
bonds of birth (and death); because I alone have become the 
servant of the three-eyed Lord whose covering is the elephant 
skin and who wears the sacred ashes. 

4. Tt is only the Lord's grace that rules all the worlds. It is the same 
grace that removes the bondage of births for souls. As my rule 
of life is to see the Supreme Reality through the eyes of His 
grace, all things are ever within my reach. 

5. Of only one thing have I been thinking; only one thing am I 
determined to do; only one thing I have treasured in my heart; 
and that single thing is to become the servant of the Lord who 
bears the Ganges and the crescent moon on His braided head, 
and carries the sparkling fire in one hand. 

6. Shall I call Him Hara, or Brahma, or the one beyond them ? 
I know not His nature. . . . 

7. It is He who knows. It is He who teaches. It is He who knows 
as Knowledge. He is the Supreme Reality to be known. He is the 
shining light, and earth and ether as well. 

8. They who are incapable of understanding His real nature make 
fun of Him. They see only His fine form besmeared with ashes 
and bedecked with a garland of bones like a ghost. 

9. Let those wrangle who have only book-knowledge, but no 
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capacity to see through the scriptures and catch sight of the 
Truth embedded in them. The nature of the blue-throated Lord 
is for Him to appear before His seekers in the very form and 
with the apf)urtenanc(js that they assign to Him in their 
devotion. 

10. Father! This is my one ardent and never-fading desire; wilt 
Thou not reveal that to me one day? That is the region where, 
during the night of samhdra (dissolution of all things), Thou 
dancest with fire. 

IT. W'hen Thy feet move, the nether worlds give way. When Thy 
head is lifted, the dome of the heavens cracks. When Thy crossed 
1 lands with bracelets move, the very cardinal points shiver. 
The platform of the universe cannot well bear the vigour of 1 diy 
dance. 

12. We have conquered death and avoided hell. We have uprooted 
the bonds of good and evil karma—~ all this has been achieved by 
uniting ourselves with the sacred Feet of the Lord who has 
burnt to ashes the fortresses of the Tripurasuras with the fire of 
His eye. 
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ANDAL 

O Saintess, basil-born, God-married nun, 

Bodied Piety, Devotion incarnate! 

A BOUT fifty miles south-west of the historic city of Madurai 
X^in South India, rich with spiritual and cultural traditions 
of hoary antiquity, there lies the fair town of Srivilliputtur, 
evergreen in the memory of Sri Vaishnava devotees. Srivilli- 
puttur, which means the new town of Villi, owes its existence 
to the piety of two valorous hunter-chieftains, the brothers 
Villi and Kantan, who in obedience to divine mandate trans¬ 
formed the nearby dreadful jungles and dense forests infested 
with wild beasts and poisonous reptiles, into the celebrated 
homes of two of the greatest of Sri Vaishnava saints and their 
devoted followers. Such a transformation in the material realm 
was not only a necessary prelude to, but also a true symbol of, 
the glorious metamorphosis in the spiritual realm that was to 
be brought about in this world by Andal, the eternal Divine 
Queen of prema^ (selfless pure devotion to God), and the subject 
of our sketch. 

The supreme devotees of God, who are in a state of perpetual 
soul-communion and union with God, are patterns of divine 
love. In ^ri Vaishnavism they are called Azhwars, The Tamil 
term Azhwdr signifies “he who dives deep into the ocean of 
countless auspicious attributes of God”, and the corresponding 
feminine term is Andal —“she who dives deep into the ocean 
of love divine”. That this generic term Andal, unlike the term 
AzhwdY which is applied only to eleven saints, has become the 
distinctive appellation of a single saint, itself speaks volumes 
of the spiritual eminence of that Divine Maiden, shining as a 
star of bridal mysticism. 

As is the case with so many of the great saints, the entrance 
of Andal into the arena of the world and her exit hence are 
shrouded in mystery: none the less she was an historical per¬ 
sonage, who lived in the middle of the seventh century a.d. She 
claimed Periazhwar of ^rivilliputtur as her earthly father, very 
much as in the case of Sita, whom Janaka was privileged to 

* See the first footnote under Chapter II, page to. 
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call his own daughter. Tradition says that the saint Periazhwar 
was engaged one day in digging and turning the soil in his 
garden of Uilasi plants (sacred to Vishnu), when suddenly his 
attention was arrested by the mysterious appearance of a fair 
young girl, bigger than a baby, lying under a plant. The child¬ 
less Periazhwar looked upon the girl as a daughter divinely 
bestowed upon him and named her Goda ('she who was born 
of Mother Earth’). Like the miser coming in sight of his treasure 
trove, the saint appreciated her worth, brought her up in the 
lap of extreme affection, made her undergo the customary 
purification rites current among the i 5 ri Vaishnavas of the 
period, and in time performed the duty of imparting the 
spiritual instructions suited to her age and capacity. 

Vishnuchitta (‘he whose consciousness was ever centred in 
Vishnu'), as Periazhwar was called in his early days, was a born 
mystic. With his instinctive devotion to the Supreme Being in 
the attitud(i of a sworn vassal to his liege-lord, he effaced 
himself in doing deeds of loving service to Him without the 
least taint of egoism and with the sole desire of pleasing Him 
only. His special interest lay in cultivating flower gardens and 
making garlands of choice flowers with which he would adorn 
the local Deity both morning and evening. In his eyes the Deity 
in the temple was the concrete manifestation of divine grace, 
the voluntary self-limitation of the Infinite Being out of love 
for the devotees with a view to making them feel and enjoy the 
rare bliss of divine communion on earth. Illiterate as he was, 
suddenly in response to the call of God to establish the truths of 
religion, he found himself miraculously endowed with a pro¬ 
found knowledge of Sanskrit and skill in dialectics. Once he was 
blessed with the vision of God of entrancing beauty before his 
physical eyes, and such was the flood of parental affection that 
it awakened in his heart that instantly he composed hymns in 
Tamil attributing to the Lord perpetual life. After this his devo¬ 
tion took a new turn and assumed the form of a deep and 
abiding motherly solicitude for the divine child Krishna, as in 
the case of Yasoda of Vrindavana. For the rest of his life he 
lived, mentally and spiritually, in the land of Vrindavana with 
the cowherds and milkmaids, and delighted in the spiritual 
experience of Krishna-LUd, the divine sport of Krishna. 

It is no wonder that such a blessed parentage and spiritual 
heritage should have quickened the unfoldment of Andal's 
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inherent spiritual genius even at a tender age. Andal was born 
with prema, like the hilasi with its sweet aroma, and was 
brought up in an atmosphere surcharged with the fervid love 
of Krishna. Her pure feminine nature, sensitive to the most 
delicate shades of conjugal love, easily responded to the gopi 
ideal of a spiritual marriage with Krishna. Even from her 
childhood she began to look upon herself as the destined bride 
of the Divine Enchanter of Vrindavana, and revelled in cease¬ 
less contemplation of the charms of His love and glory. One 
day, to test her own fitness to be His bride of beauty, she 
surreptitiously decked herself with the garlands intended by 
her father for the local Deity, gazed at her own reflection, and 
then replaced them. Since then, day after day, she played the 
same game in the strictest privacy, and her father was un¬ 
knowingly offering the used garlands to the Lord. But one day 
the Azhwar, happening to see her standing with the garlands on, 
reprimanded her for her profanity and forbade her to repeat 
the irreverent act. That evening he could not decide whether 
to offer the garlands, but to his astonishment the Lord appeared 
before him in a vision and commanded him to offer thenceforth 
only those garlands that were enriched in their perfume by their 
contact with the pure prema form of Andal. Next morning 
the Azhwar apprised his daughter of the Lord's behest and 
requested her to wear the garlands herself before offering them 
to the Lord. Realizing now her identity' with the Divine Mother 
and Ruler of the universe, he named her '*Anda]”. 

As Andal grew in age her wisdom and devotion began to 
ripen day by day until it took the form of a passionate and 
irrepressible longing to marry God. Unable to bear the agony 
of separation from her beloved and the pangs of unrequited 
love, she was driven to the necessity of resorting to the 
measures taken by the gopts of Vrindavana, the love-stricken 
milkmaids, who were in the selfsame plight with regard to 
Sri Krishna. Her rich and powerful imagination transported 
her to the pleasant woods of Vrindavana and the sweet streams 
of the Yamuna. Inhere, fancying herself to be a gopi pining for 
the presence of Sri Krishna, .she rose early in the morning in the 
auspicious winter month of Marga^irsha (December-January) : 
after bathing and decorating herself she went with the ostensible 
purpose of fulfilling a vow “in a congregational procession with 
her own companions, aroused from sleep, to the palace of the 
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sleeping Beauty, to wake Him up and pray for the boon of 
parai'\^ ^ri Krishna is roused and takes His seat in the audience 
hall, ready to listen to their petitions. But An^aj, the leader of 
the party, prays for nothing earthly and craves only the 
privilege of eternal loving service to Him alone and for His 
sake alone, bound as they were to Him by inseparable soul-ties 
for ever. The whole scene is portrayed vividly in her immortal 
lyric, Timppdvai (“The Song Divine“), a poem of thirty 
stanzas, wherein we see a marvellous blending of artistic 
excellence, metaphysical s5TObolism and devotional fervour. 
This poem is sung daily in every Vaishnava shrine. 

But the outpourings of Andal’s divine frenzy for spiritual 
communion with $>vi Krishna, as it develops spontaneously 
from being a fancy to a consuming passion, are de])icted auto¬ 
biographically in her Tirumozhi (“Sacred Utterance”), a work 
of greater length. Herein is a frank and free expression of the 
varying moods of her profound bridal love—her tender hopes 
and grave fears; her earnest entreaties and fervent prayers to 
Cupid, the God of Love, to prepare her for God alone; her con¬ 
fidence and triumph; her keen anguish; her paroxysm of joy 
when her Beloved married her in a dream; her all-consuming 
love and utter dejection; her messages to her Lover that would 
melt even stony hearts; her mild rebukes of her Sweetheart's 
extreme callousness; her indignation at the refusal of her rela¬ 
tives to carry her ()j)enly to the immediate presence of her 
Divine Lover; and lastly the intense burning sensation in her 
body that could only be mitigated by contact with the articles 
that adorned the person of Sri Krishna. 

Notwithstanding the consoling, mysterious and rapid growth 
of Anda]'s pure devotion to God, her attainment of marriage¬ 
able age cannot but have filled even her saintly father’s mind 
with anxiety regarding the choice of a suitable human bride¬ 
groom for his precocious daughter, the gem of his entire child¬ 
less family. One day, to sound her own feelings in the matter, he 
gently queried: “Daughter, whom dost thou choose to wed?” 
Andal responded sternly: “If I heard I had to wed a mortal, I 
could not bear to live.” “How then should 1 proceed?” the 
father inquired. “I intend to marry the Lord alone” was the 
bold reply. Periazhwar then recounted to his darling the 

* Parai is a kind of drum by which the Deity is roused from sleep. Here 
Anda] considers it a privilege to play the drum and so wake up 6 ri Krishna. 
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characteristics and Divine glories of each and every one c 
the various special manifestations of God, and watched her 
reactions to the glowing descriptions. It was patent to him that 
her preference was for Sri Rahganatha, the Lord of Srirahgam 
(on the banks of the Cauvery in South India), since the mention 
of His glories enraptured her beyond all bounds of maidenly 
control. After this Andal cherished fond dreams of being united 
with Him in wedlock. 

Yet the Azhwar’s mind again became a prey to misgivings 
and cares regarding the practicability of tlie proposal, for it 
involved nothing short of a rare miracle wrought by Divine 
grace. However, one night the Lord of Srirahgam, the Bride¬ 
groom elect of Andal, vouchsafed to Azhwar a vision in which 
He assured him that Andal would be accepted by Him as the 
Divine bride if brought to His presence in the temple. In 
obedience to the mandate Andal was taken in the company of 
Azhwar and his devotees to the presence of 5 ri Rahganatha. 
There at the sight of the celestial Cynosure she felt her body, 
heart and soul irresistibly attracted towards Him. She walked 
straight to His side and stood by Him—^and lo! to the utter 
astonishment and bitter regret of all the onlookers she vanished 
from mortal sight. Soon the dazed Azhwar was awakened by a 
Divine voice that consoled him .saying: '‘Thou hast become 
My father-in-law. Worship Me with Andal by My side in your 
own home and continue offering garlands in loving service.” 
The Azhwar returned sorrow-laden to his native town, feeling a 
terrible void in his home and heart. Yet submitting himself to 
Divine will he converted his own abode into a fitting sanctuary 
where he installed Sri Ranganatha and Andal, and continued 
faithfully to serve the Lord to the end of his life. 

Thus ended the drama of the divine bard-mystic Andal 
enacted on the human stage. Her name has become a household 
word in -South India, especially among the Sri Vaishnavas. 
She came to earth to resuscitate the path of complete self¬ 
surrender, which in her case originated in the overpowering 
frenzy of pure devotion to God. She led captive the proud 
Conqueror of her heart, her Divine Lover, by binding Him 
first with the garlands of flowers that gained a divine perfume 
by their contact with her person and tresses, and then with 
the garlands of her immortal lyrics glowing with fervour. 
Prema (Divine Love) was the food she ate, the water she drank 
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and the betel she chewed, that is to say, her sustenance and 
her luxury. Day by day, nay, instant by instant, her flawless 
devotion to God was growing in volume and intensity till it 
found its culmination in bursting the delicate mortal frame that 
hid it and merging itself in the Supreme Godhead of which it 
was a manifestation. Her poems reflect the quintessence of the 
Ui)anishads, as also does her immaculate purity, which is 
confirmed by the singular absence of even a single reference to 
any lapses, self-accusations or contrition for past misdeeds in 
her pre-illumination period. Her surrender to her chosen 
Bridegroom was so complete that there was absolutely no trace 
in it of self-seeking or jealousy, no single stain or shade of 
human weakness or impurity. She was a '‘burning Sappho'’ 
endowed with the pure ])assion of Krishna-prema (love of 
Krishna), and her whole life was a poem of the growth and 
fulfilment of that divine bridal longing. What a passionate 
fervour of mystic love for Krishna is revealed in the following 
translation of her verses! 

1. Yc jewelled damsels dwelling in resplendent (iokula! 

'Tis hallowed Dhanus now, with nights of silver blaze. 

So hie we hence all bathed and pure to where He lies— 

The glorious Son of valorous Nanda, sharp-speared and keen, 
The mighty whelp of Yasodii, the beauteous-eyed. 

The azure-hued, the lotus-eyed, whose mien both cool 
And fiery becomes. Narayana, Lord, who 'lone could grant 
The boon of parai, which gives the bliss we crave.^ 

2. O glorious, mighty Cupid, God of love! I pray thee understand 
the penance I perform with body foul, hair dishevelled, eyes pale 
and a single meal a clay. O Lord! to thee I wish to speak a word: 
ju.st for the sake of pre.serving my life, grant me the boon that I 
may touch the feet of Lord Krishna.^ 

3. O song-bird (kuyil )! many a da^^ my bones do soften, my spear¬ 
like eyes know no wink. Plunged into the sea of dire distress, I 
am in a plight, failing to secure a ferry-boat—the Lord of Vai- 
kuntha. Thou too knowest the keen pangs of separation that 
torment those in love. Can you not call my beloved Lord of 
golden hue, whose banner bears the royal eagle ? 

4. Ye clouds compassionate! my lustre and hue, my bangles, mind 
and sleep have deserted me in my lonely affliction, so that I may 

* Translated from Tiruppdvai. 

3 Passages 2-6 are translations from Tirumozhi. 
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perish. Can I engage myself in singing the auspicious qualities of 
my Govinda, residing in the Hill of Venkata with cool waterfalls, 
just for preserving my life? 

5. The sense of shame is of no avail henceforth, for all and sundry 
have come to know the fact. If you would without delay find the 
remedy for restoring me to my past condition and save my life, 
take me to Gokula . . . 

6. Being crushed under the feet of that cruel callous vSon of Nanda- 
gopa in the world, bereft of all respect, 1 cannot stir. Fetch me 
the dust of the place trodden by that brazen-faced Youth, and 
smear my body with it; for then alone my life will not depart 
from the body. 

This brief sketch is concluded with a tribute from the pen 
of Sri Devendranath Sen, a Bengali devotee and poet. 

O fancy-free and yet not fancy-free! 

Like some blest fountain, from the veiy core 
Of thy rich heart, O Saint! didst thou outpour 
Thy crystal, holy love in ecstasy 
To (lod! O bird, with wings outspread in glee 
Adoration’s summit didst thou overpeer. 

And earth and sky were glad and ever more 
Drink deep thy song’s ambrosial melody. 

Thy love was not of earth; no woman’s soul 
For mortal love craved with such a yearning. 

So thou didst wed great God Himself! O Goal 
Beyond our ken, beyond our dim discerning! 

And soul to soul, like sunbeam unto Sun, 

Thou didst vanish away, O mystic Nun! 
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T he middle of the twelfth century of the Christian era 
was a period of profound significance in the history of the 
Kannada country. It was at this time that the great religious 
leader and social reformer Basavcswara^ and his fellow-workers, 
like the great mystic and teacher Allama Prabhu, vitalized and 
re-shaped ^aiva religion and philosophy into a new and abiding 
form, Vira^aivism. Among the luminaries of the age, a star of 
the first magnitude, was Akka Mahadevi who demonstrated in 
her life the religious principle ''Sarana"- sati Linga^ pafi’* (the 
devotee is the wafe and S^iva the husband). ‘Akka’', an honorific 
added to a personal name in Kannada, means ''an elder sister”. 
Mahadevi was certainly an elder in spiritual attainment and 
was recognized as such; but actually she was one of the 
youngest members of the Virasaiva religious fraternity. In her 
intense devotion to Lord isiva and single-minded cpiest of Him 
she spurned the riches and comforts of a palace, cut asunder 
domestic bonds, and set out as a wTindering devotee meeting 
with and overcoming many hardships on her journey to the 
final goal. In addition, she had the gift of imaginative expres¬ 
sion. A few of the outpourings of her experience are preserved for 
posterity in the shape of vachanas, “sayings” in rhythmic Kan¬ 
nada prose, a type of composition which was widely favoured by 
the Virasaiva devotees of the time and forms their unique con¬ 
tribution to Kannada literature. The vachana writers of Kan¬ 
nada are many in number; and among them Mahadevi is 
acclaimed, by modern critics as well as ancient admirers, one of 
the very best. Her vachanas are characterized by intense feeling 
and deep insight. Some idea of her spiritual history, its travail 
as^well as illumination, can hn gathered from these ''sayings ”.4 
» See the first footnote under Chapter IT, page lo. 

i The terms sanitm, mdheswara and bhakta, etc., used in Virasaiva writings, 
indicate varying stages of spiritual progress. To put it briefly, a hhakta is a 
devotee of Siva, a believer. Next higher to him is the nuViHwara whose devo¬ 
tion is firmly rooted and who has undertaken special vows in this regard. 
Very much higlicr comes the Parana who has completely surrendered himself 
to the I-ord. 3 The Lihga is the emblem of Siva; it means Siva as well. 

4 There is also extant a short collection called Yogdnga Trividhi, ascribed 
to Akka Mahadevi. It consists of sixty-seven three-line stanzas and gives 
expression, mostly in symbolic language, to the advanced stages of the soul’s 
progress. 
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Mahadevi was the daughter of a devoted 5^aiva couple/ who 
lived in Udutadi, a town over which a prince by name Kaussika, 
was the ruler. Mahadevi grew up to be a maiden of surpassing 
beauty. One day while Kausika was returning in procession 
from the exercise ground, his gaze fell upon Mahadevi who was 
sitting in front of her house. Kausika was smitten with love 
for her then and there. He stopped his elephant at the spot, 
losing all control over himself. The procession stopped too. 
Mahadevi, who probably was innocently watching the passing 
of the royal retinue, now became aware that she herself was 
the object of Kauj^ika’s attention and swiftly went inside her 
house. Kausika’s heart followed where his eyes could not. Now 
his ministers somehow took charge of him and led him away to 
the palace. But his passion for Mahadevi was so overwhelming 
that the ministers saw no way out but to ask Mahadevi's 
father to give her in marriage to the prince. They described 
to him in eloquent terms the love-lorn plight of Kausika; they 
also warned him that the prince's wrath would descend upon 
anyone, high or low, who thwarted his desire. The parents of 
Mahadevi, who were simple and timid folk, became genuinelj^ 
frightened and entreated her to marry the prince and become 
mistress of his riches. But Kauj^ika was a bhavi, a non-^aiva; 
and Mahadevi rejected the proposal with utter indignation. 

MahMevi was a devotee of Chenna Mallikarjuna from her 
childhood. He was the sole Lord of her heart and love. Evidently 
she had not contemplated marriage with any earthly husband. 
Who knows if she did not sing the following vachana'^ when 
pressed with such a proposal of marriage? 

I have fallen in love, O mother, with the 
Beautiful One, who knows no death, 
knows no decay and has no form; 

I have fallen in love, O mother, with the 
Beautiful One, who has no middle, has 
no end, has no parts and has no features; 

* Harihara, whose outline of the story of Mahadevl’s life is summarized 
here, gives the names of Mahadevi’s parents as Sivabhakta and Sivabhakte. 
According to Chamarasa they were known as Nirmala and Sumati. It is not 
certain if their names have survived in their correct forms. 

* The English renderings attempted here are but rough and tentative. It is 
very difficult to reproduce in a foreign language the delicate shades of meaning 
and the emotional flavour of the original as also the free rhythmic flow of its 
lines. 
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I have fallen in love, O mother, with the 
Beautiful One, who knows no birth and 
knows no fear. 

1 have fallen in love with the Beautiful 
One, who is without any family, 
without any country and without any peer; 

Chenna Mallikarjuna, the Beautiful, is my husband. 

Fling into the fire the husbands who are subject 
to death and decay. 

When such was her feeling, it was unthinkable that Mahadevi 
would consent to the idea of marrying Kausika—and a bhavi to 
boot. 

Let us now return to Harihara’s narrative. Kau^ika’s emis¬ 
saries went back and reported to him the failure of their mission. 
They told him that Mahadevi had no eye for worldly riches, was 
absorbed in her devotion to Lord Siva and would not marry 
anyone, bhakta or bhavi. This news but fanned the already 
raging fires of Kausika’s passion. He merely told his ministers: 
“Bring her by persuasion or bring her by force. Promise her 
anything she wants. But bring her to me." The ministers came 
again to Mahadevl’s parental home. They announced that the 
prince’s command was that the parents should be immediately 
put to death if they refused to give him their daughter in 
marriage. “Hand her over and live in wealth and happiness." 
This threat was enough. The parents sank to the earth. Tears 
welled up in their eyes. “O daughter," they said, “we, an aged 
couple, are going to meet a dire death owing to your obstinacy. 
Your bhakti is indeed a strange thing. Have not there been 
examples before of saintly i5aiva women who lived in bonds of 
marriage with bhavis? Why do you condemn us to this dreaded 
death ? Please do as others have done before and accept Kausika 
as your husband." 

This was a stupendous blow. If it had concerned only herself 
Mahadevi would have resisted to the very end; but now she 
had to think of saving her parents’ lives. What she would never 
have done to protect herself, she resolved to do for the sake 
of these devotees of Siva, her parents. An old dictum of the 
saints came to her memory: “One should protect the devotees 
of Siva at any cost. One should undergo every kind of misery 
and agony to save the saranas.” Thus fortified in her resolve 
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she decided to make the supreme sacrifice: she would submit 
her body to the marriage. Now she pacified her parents and 
told the ministers that she would agree to their proposal pro¬ 
vided that they agreed to her conditions: ‘'I shall engage 
myself in the worship of 5iva as I like. I shall spend rny time 
in the company of maheswaras as I like. I shall serve my gum 
as I like. I shall be with your prince as I like. And I shall 
forgive only three violations of these conditions.” The ministers 
all too gladly agreed to these terms and even drew up a docu¬ 
ment recording them. Kausika was overjoyed at hearing that 
Mahadevi had at last agreed to marry him. He showered riches 
on her parents and eagerly awaited the auspicious day fixed for 
the marriage. 

The day arrived. Mahadevi allowed herself to be decked with 
costly jewels and garments, but grief and despair reigned in 
her heart. She must have felt very much like a victim submitting 
to decoration before being led to the sacrificial altar; and her 
anguish must have been all the keener owing to the very fact 
that she had voluntarily agreed to the sacrifice. In the marriage 
hall, at the appointed hour, the unwilling bride was handed 
over to the over-eager bridegroom, and compelled to live in 
Kausika's palace as his wedded wife. 

One solace remained to her however. She had somehow saved 
it for herself when all seemed to be lost. Each day she would 
engage herself as long as possible in the worship of Siva. She 
would fix her eager gaze upon the Linga held in her hand, 
perform all the rites of worship, press it to her heart, sing songs 
expressing her devotion to Lord Chenna Mallikarjuna, and 
pray for release from the bonds which bound her to a hhavi. 
Then she would feed the saranaSy spend some time in their 
elevating company and sing freshly composed vachanas de¬ 
scribing mystic experience. But she would not be allowed to 
remain in this happy state for long. The sun would set and 
darkness would descend simultaneously upon the world and her 
spirits. The call would come from Kausika. Most unwillingly 
she would send away the devotees of the Lord and address 
another song to Him expressing anger and shame at thus being 
compelled to flit to and fro between bhakti and worldly life. 
She would throw away all ornaments, wear a soiled dress, 
refuse all decoration and go with a heavy heart to the bridal 
chamber where KauSika would be eagerly waiting for her. 
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And Kausika's passion for Mahadevi was so consuming that 
even her aversion was sweet to him. It w^as as if a statue of 
sparsamani (the miraculous stone which turns all things into 
gold) touched indignantly an image of iron; the latter gained 
the golden hue all the same! A vachana of Akka Mahadevi, 
addressed to Siva in the throes of her deepest longing for Him, 
runs as follows: 

O Lord, listen to me if you will, listen not 
if you will not; I cannot rest contented 
unless I sing of you. 

O Lord, accept me if you will, accept not if 
you will not; I cannot rest contented unless 
I worship you. 

O Lord, love me if you will, love not if you will 
not; I cannot rest contented unless I hold 
you in my arms. 

O Lord, look at me if you will, look not if you 
will not; I cannot rest contented unless 
I gaze at you in overpowering longing. 

0 Lord Chenna Mallikarjuna, I worship you and 
revel in a thrill of pleasure. 

While Mahadevi’s passion for the Lord was spiritual, 
Kausika's passion for her was earthly. Apart from this, how¬ 
ever, Kausika might very well have addressed similar words 
to his object of adoration! 

How did Mahadevi herself bear the sufferings of this contrary 
union? The poet tells us that it was like a union experienced 
in a bad dream; MahadevLs spirit looked upon her body's 
torture verily like a sdkshin (a passive witness). Such was the 
greatness of her dispassion! 

Thus it went on for some time. One day some mdheiwaras 
came from afar to the palace and sent word to the queen. But 
Mahadevi was resting at the time; and Kausika sent back the 
servant, shouting that not a day passed without the arrival of 
these devotees and that the queen should have undisturbed 
sleep at least on that day. The clamour awakened Mahadevi. 
She got wild with Kausika for speaking insultingly of the 
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devotees and began to weep at what had happened. This was 
the first '‘fault'' of Kausika, and, on his imploring her, Mahadevi 
consented to forgive it. The second was soon to follow. One 
morning when Mahadevi was seated in ceremonial purity, 
absorbed in worshipping the Lord, Kausika came to the place 
on the sly, just to fill his eyes with the sight of her. He was so 
smitten with her transcendent beauty that he lost all control 
over himself, rushed towards her and caught her in his arms. 
Mahadevi's mystic communion was disrupted. She turned round 
and saw the face of Kausika from which she shrank as from a 
pointed dagger. In distressed anger she flung hot words at him. 
How could he, a bhavi, come and touch her in the midst of her 
worship of Siva? Well, he had committed the second “fault". 

On another day, we are told, when Mahadevi was with her 
husband in privacy, her guru happened to come to the palace. 
She was not properly dressed at the time, but wanted to 
prostrate herself immediately at his feet. Kausika felt humi¬ 
liated, and losing all patience wrested her garment from her 
with the taunting remark, “Leave it, leave it alone! What need 
have you, an outstanding devotee and ascetic, for any cloth¬ 
ing?" This was the breaking-point.* Tlie count of three “faults" 
was now complete. In spite of his great passion for Mahadevi, 
in spite of every desire and effort to keep her bound to himself, 
Kausika had thrice violated the terms of the marriage; he had 
come between her and the mdheswaras, between her and the 
Linga, and between her and the gum. The release that Mahadevi 

* The Prabhulingallle of Chamarasa gives a diherent version. According to 
Chamarasa, when Mahadevi learnt that Kausika wanted to marry her, she 
laid down the condition that the prince himself should come and swear before 
her that he would carry out her bidding before seeking to win her heart. 
When Kausika was thus sworn, Mahadevi accepted his presents and went to 
his palace. There she stipulated that he should become a hhakta first if she 
was to accept him. Kausika, however, said that he could not agree to change 
his religion, to which Mahadevi replied that she could not agree to live with 
him. This released her from the bond, and handing back all the garments and 
ornaments he had given her she left the palace. Kausika was dumbfounded at 
this unusual behaviour. He thought Mahadevi had taken leave of her senses. 
His passion for her ebbed away and he gave up all idea of forcibly detaining 
her. 

The question whether Mahadevi actually led a married life with Kausika 
for some time is a hotly debated one. Taking into consideration all the factors, 
many scholars feel that the version found in Hariliara's poem deserves credencij 
since it is both early and natural. And it must not be forgotten that the mere 
fact of Mahadevi’s forced marriage with Kausika, to which she submitted 
solely for saving her parents, does not in the least take away from her spiritual 
greatness. Harihara has portrayed the story of her self-sacrifice in such a 
masterly way that her deep devotion and ascetic spirit stand out in enhanced 
i^lendour. 
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was longing for was now at hand. She left Kausika's palace, 
taking in her palm the Linga of her worship. The desires of the 
flesh and the torments of the senses were now to her things of 
the past. Rejoicing in her new-found freedom she bade farewell 
to her parents and her guru, and left the town alone, a living 
embodiment of renunciation. 

According to Harihara’s narrative, Akka Mahadevi set her 
intent face right in the direction of i^risaila, the holy mountain 
abode of her beloved Chenna Mallikarjuna. After an arduous 
journey she reached the goal of her pilgrimage and settled down 
to the uninterrupted worship and contemplation of the Lord. 
She would be found near caves and streams, groves and flower- 
gardens, worshipping Siva to her heart’s content. But the 
shadows of her former life still pursued her: her parents came 
to see her and were full of grief over the hard ascetic life that 
their young daughter was leading. But Mahadevi would not 
yield to their pleading. She told them that now at last she was 
free from the bhavts bonds and had embraced the service of 
Bhava (that is, Siva). The parents left her, wonder-struck at her 
determination. But Mahadevi’s temptations were not yet over. 
Now the love-lorn Kausika came to her in a new garb. He 
thought that he could still win the love of Mahadevi if he only 
wore the marks of a Saiva. Thus he came to her wearing the 
sacred beads, the sacred ashes and so on, and fell at her feet, 
announcing that he had now' become a bhakta and beseeching 
her to be kind to him. It w'as on seeing this unexpected turn of 
things that, according to Harihara, Mahadevi uttered a well- 
known vachana ^; 

O Lord, your Maya does not give me up even 
when I have given it up. In spite of my 
re.sistance it clings to me and follows me. 

Your Maya becomes a Yogini to the Yogin: it 
becomes a nun to the monk, it becomes a 
herald to the saint. It adapts itself to 
each according to his nature. 

When I climbed up the hill, your Maya too 
came up; when I entered the forest, your 
Maya too entered behind me. 

> The rendering given here follows in general Harihara's paraphrase of the 
vachana. 
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Lo, the world does not take its hand off 
my back even now! 

O, Lord of infinite mercy, your Maya frightens 
me. O Lord Mallikarjuna, bestow your grace 
on me. 


Mahadevi had really conquered Mayil. She was now beyond 
Ihe temptation of all earthly love. She spurned tlie lustful im¬ 
portunities of Kausika and told him that she had nothing more 
to do with him, even if he wore the marks of a bhakta. Now 
Kausika tried a last remedy. He approached a number of Jsaiva 
devotees with presents and told them that his wife, Mahadtwi, 
had left him because he was a bhavi; but now that he had become 
a bhakta he appealed to them to persuade her to go back to 
him. The ^ndheswaras thought this a fair request and sent for 
Mahadevi. When the messenger arrived, however, he found 
the saint completely absorbed in devotional meditation and 
returned without daring to di.sturb her. The mdheswaras them¬ 
selves came to where she was, admired her great spirituality 
and asked Kausika to go back since there was no place for him 
in the passionless heart of Mahadevi. 

After a little while Mahadevi grew tired of earthly existence 
and prayed to Siva for release from the body which had been 
polluted by contact with a bhavi. Her wi.sh was granted and she 
w^ent to Kailasa in a new divine body.* 

Life had indeed dealt harshly with her. Without under¬ 
standing the needs of her soul the world had condemned her 
to a dreadful existence. It was only by resolute will and un¬ 
common courage that Mahadevi had thrown off its shackles. 
But this did not embitter her spirit against the world as such. 
On the other hand, its din and disturbance proved to be an 
invaluable training ground, teaching her the great lesson of 
equanimity: 


* Harihara does not tell us much about the spiritual progress and illumina¬ 
tion of MahadSvI after she was finally freed from Kausika’s bonds. lie docs 
not mention even her meeting with the great figure of the Vira^aiva reforma¬ 
tion, Basavgs^wara. Here the Prahhulingallle and the ^unyasampddane come to 
our help. According to them, Akka Mahadevi first went to Kalyana, the abode of 
Basav6swara, the headquarters of Allama Prabhu and the nerve centre of the 
Vlra^aiva movement, before proceeding to i^risaila. That there must have 
been such an interlude in her life is supported by some vachanas of Akka 
MahadSvi herself. 
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Having made one's home on the hill-top, how can 
one afford to be afraid of the beasts ? 

Having made one's home on the seashore, how can 
one afford to be afraid of the surging waves ? 

Having made one’s home in the market-place, how 
can one afford to shrink from its noise ? 

Hear what I say, O Chenna Mallikarjuna: 

Having been born in this world, one should not 
lose one’s temper at praise or blame 

But maintain the poise of one’s spirit. 

Mahadevi had come to Kalyana for spiritual guidance. But 
the elders found to their great wonder that she was far advanced 
on the path and that they had little to teach her. Basaveswara 
in particular seems to have been moved very deeply by this 
young saint’s spiritual perfection. And it was to him, more 
than to anyone else, that Mahadevi turned for advice in finding 
that elusive Lover, Chcima Mallikarjuna. He and the other 
elders blessed her resolve to achieve unbroken union with the 
Lord of her heart. It was as if they had given this daughter of 
theirs in marriage to the Lord and were now sending her to her 
husband’s home at Srisaila. And Mahadevi, while taking leave 
of them, assured them that she would never bring discredit to 
her spiritual home: 

I received my birth at the hand of my guru ; 

I was nurtured by the kindness of countless 
saranas ; 

Lo, they fed me on the milk of bhdva, the ghee 
of true knowledge and the sugar of paramdrtha:^ 

On this threefold nectar did you feed and nourish me. 

You gave me in marriage to a suitable husband; 

And now you have all gathered in countless numbers 
to send me to my husband’s home. 

I shall serve my Lord to the satisfaction of 
Basavanna; 

Having taken the hand of Chenna Mallikarjuna 
in marriage, 

I shall bring only glory and never any shame to you. 

Be assured of this and please go back, my elders. 

My salutations to you! 

< The word bhdva has many meanings; here it probably means the contem¬ 
plation of the Linga in its subtlest form. Paramdrtha means the highest spiritual 
value. 
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MahadevI, the spiritual bride, now went all alone to Srisaila, 
hoping to meet there her great Lover face to face. The vachanas 
which express the anguished longing of her mystic love are 
among the best lyrics in the Kannada language. Oppressed by 
deep desire this waiting bride called to Him: 

Come to me, O my groom, auspicious-scented, 
gold-adorned and rich-clad. 

Your coming would verily be the coming back 
of my life. 

I am watching the roads, all athirst, hoping 
that Chcnna Mallikarjuna will come. 

Like the heroine of any romance, Mahadevi felt unbearable 
physical agony at the absence of her Divine Lover. The follow^ 
ing vachana is addressed to the conventional confidant, but the 
feeling it embodies is anything but conventional: 

My distressed mind has been thoroughly upset, 

O my dear! 

The blowing wind has become a burning flame, my dear; 

The moonlight has turned into the scorching sun, 

O my friend! 

I am wandering up and down like the toll-gatherer 

of a town. 

O friend, appease Him and bring Him to me ; 

Chenna Mallikarjuna has turned away in anger from me. 

With the mounting of the fever of Love, sanity disappears. 
Mahadevi had long before understood that the Lord was 
immanent in the whole of creation and had prayed to Him to 
reveal Himself to her in everything: 

All the forest is You, 

All the glorious trees of the forest are You, 

All the birds and beasts that move among the 
trees are You. 

O Chenna Mallikarjuna, reveal to me Your face, 
pervading everything. 

This imaginative prayer now yielded place to a frantic appeal 
to every object that met Mahadevi's frenzied eye: 
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O parrots that chirp and prattle, did you, 
did you see Him ? 

O cuckoos tliat sing on the high note, did you, 
did you see Him ? 

O bees that roam about, did you, did you see Him? 

() swans that glide on the lake’s edge, did you, 
did you see Him? 

O peacocks that dance in the mountain caves, did you, 
did you see Him ? 

Tell me, O tell me, where is Chenna Mallikarjuna? 

And at long last, after much spiritual travail, the Supreme 
Vision was granted to Mahadtwi and the following vachana, 
with its rich and characteristic imagery, bears witness to it; 

I have seen Him in His divine form. 

Him with the matted locks. 

Him with the jewelled crown, 

Him with the gleaming teeth. 

Him with the smiling face. 

Him who illumines the fourteen worlds with 
the light of His eyes. 

I have seen Him and the thirst of my eyes is 
quenched. 

1 have seen the great Lord whom the men 
among men serve but as wives. 

I have .seen the Supreme Guru ('henna Mallikarjuna 
sporting with the Primeval ^aktl, 

And saved am T. 

That was realization of God in His Supreme Form. But 
Mahadevi rose even higher and appears to have experienced 
mystic union with the Formless Itself. This is how she expresses 
the inexpressible, and with this vachana we may close: 

1 do not say it is the Linga, 

I do not say it is oneness with the Linga, 

I do not say it is union, 

I do not say it is harmony, 

I do not say it has occurred, 

I do not say it lias not occurred, 

T do not say it is You, 

I do not say it is I, 

After becoming one with the Linga 
in Chenna Mallikarjuna, 

1 say nothing whatever. 
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LALLESWARI OR LAL DIDDI OF 
KASHMIR 

L ALLESWARI, also known as Lalla Yogiswari, Lai Diddi 
or Lai Ded, was a mystic ]X)et of Kashmir who lived in 
the fourteenth century a.d. Loved by the j)eoi)le of her land, 
her name continues to be a household word even to this day. 
She embodied in herself the highest aspirations of her country¬ 
men, and is the best exponent of the idealistic J^aivism preva¬ 
lent in Kashmir during her time. Saivism accepts the Advaita 
(monistic) philosophy of the Vedanta which has been epito¬ 
mized in the formula “I am He". It asserts that in essence 
the human soul is one with God and He is the only Reality 
behind the changing phenomena of the world. He pervades and 
supports the universe and is also beyond it: therefore He is said 
to be immanent as well as transcendent. This forms the central 
theme of Lalla’s teachings, and she expresses this one idea with 
an infinite variety of illustration. Lalla, however, did not 
preach any creed or dogma, or proi)ound a philosophy in the 
scholarly sense of the term, but taught from the depths of her 
own mystic experiences; and when one speaks from the fullness 
of the heart, life-giving power is imparted to the words and they 
are carried on the wings of time through the ages. Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple in the preface to his book. The Words of Lalla 
the Prophetess, gives a quotation from Pandit Anand Koul. The 
latter says, "The Lrd Wakhi or sayings of Lrd . . . touch the 
Kashmiri’s ear as well as the chords of his heart, and arc freely 
quoted by him as maxims on appropriate occasions in con¬ 
versation, having moulded the national mind and set up a 
national ideal". And the author (Temple) continues, "There 
must be something worth investigation in poems having such 
an effect on the minds of the people to whom they are 
addressed". 

The life of Lalla is shrouded in miracles and legends. Besides 
the book of Sir R. C. Temple mentioned above, the Royal 
Asiatic Society has published as one of its monographs 
(Vol. XVII) The Lalla Vakydni or Wise Sayings of Ldl Ded {or 
Lalla), a mystic poetess of ancient Kashmir, edited with trans- 
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lation by Sir George Grierson and Dr. Lionel Barnett. Pandit 
Anand Koul of Kashmir has written a booklet entitled Lalla 
YogUwan, Her Life and Sayings, based mostly on folk-lore and 
tradition. Besides this scanty information there seems to be 
little or no literature on so outstanding a personality as Lalla. 
In spite of this drawback the lamp she has lighted has burnt 
steadily throughout the centuries, and her sayings have been 
preserved faithfully from generation to generation. Many 
archaic forms of expression and many old words, the signi¬ 
ficance of which has been lost, have thus been retained in her 
verses; moreover w^e cannot but assume that the language must 
have been changed to some extent by repetition. In this way 
the historian and biographer find themselves at a loss, but the 
peo])le as a whole care little for cold facts. They instinctively 
seem to know the truth expressed so eloquently in Sister 
Nivedita’s w^ords when she said, '"What are mythologies after 
all but the jewel casket of humanity by means of which its 
wealth of dreams and loves and sighs in every generation 
becomes the unperishing and imperishable treasure of the after¬ 
comers ? ’' ^ 

Thus it would be worth while giving a brief life-sketch of 
Lalla from the material made available to us by Pandit Anand 
Koul. We may safely assume that she lived in the fourteenth 
century, since Sayyed Ali Hamadani, a well-known Sufi 
Persian saint, visited Kashmir during the years 1379-80, to 
1385-86, and was a contemporary of Lalla. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in India there arose a large number of eminent poet- 
saints, religious teachers and mystics who profoundly affected the 
life and thought of the people. They were leaders of men in their 
own times, and are living influences even to this day. The great 
Ramananda, who lived in the fifteenth century, is held to be 
the first in this line, and he was follow^ed by Tulsidas, Mirabai, 
Nanak and Kabir in the north, Chaitanya, Chandi Das and 
Vidyapati in Bengal and Vallabhacharya in the south. But 
Lalla, although it is not known whether her influence spread 
beyond Kashmir, preceded them all. 

She was born in a Kashmiri pandit family at Pandrenthan, 
four miles to the south-east of Srinagar. There is a strange, and 
typically Hindu, legend connected with her birth. It seems that 

* The Web of Indian Life, 
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in a previous life she was also born as a woman in Kashmir and 
was married to a man living at Pandrenthan. There, in that 
life, she gave birth to a son. When the family priest Siddha Sri 
Kantha came to perform the purification ceremony eleven days 
after childbirth, she said to him, “How is the new-born baby 
related to me?“ “What a strange question!” replied the priest. 
“Why, he is your son.” “No,” said the mother, and when the 
priest inquired who else he could be, she said she was just about 
to die and would be reborn as a filly with certain marks, in a 
particular village, and then she would be in a })osition to 
answer his question. The woman died immediately and the 
priest went to question the foal at the appointed time and 
place. He found the foal, but it said the same thing to him. 
It was just about to die and would be reborn as a pujqiy. Then 
he went to the puppy who gave the same reply and died imme¬ 
diately after. The priest got tired of pursuing the matter 
further and gave up this search. Thus after six births in the 
animal world in quick succession this soul was born as Lalla 
and married to the same boy to whom she had given birth in 
her previous human life. The same priest carnc to perform the 
marriage ceremony, and she confided her secret to him on the 
day of the wedding. She was twelve years old at this time and 
the boy had grown to manhood. 

This astonishing legend has a moral. Firstly it seems to 
indicate that she remembered her past lives, which only one 
who has self-realization can do. In conformity with Hindu 
thought, and consistent with the way of life that Lalla was 
going to adopt, it also has a deep philosophical background. 
It tries to illustrate what has been repeatedly taught by the 
wise, that all life is one, and the animal and human worlds 
are more closely connected than arrogant man would care to 
acknowledge; and again, just as life on earth is fleeting, so 
worldly relationships also are of no permanent value. “Life is 
as momentary as a drop of water on a red-hot iron . . . and the 
meeting of father, mother, son, brother, wife and other relations 
is like a herd of animals collected together in order to drink 
water at a trough, or like floating wood in a river brought 
together by the current.Instead of treating such stories with 
intellectual scorn born of a rational mind, to the writer of this 
article at least it seems but right and proper that the birth of a 
* Adhydtma Rdmdyana, II. iv. 20, 23. 
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woman of such high spiritual attainments as Lalla should be 
heralded by a })icture of the deep and abiding values of life, 
even if they be in the form of a legend. 

Tradition says that Lalla and her husband never lived 
together as man and wife. Tlic husband of her former life, and 
now her father-in-law, had married, and owing to the harsh 
treatment of this wife and new mistress of the house, her life 
became extremely difficult and unpleasant. Lalla, however, 
was a model of patience and submission and behaved with a 
meekness that was in keeping with her position as daughter-in- 
law^ of the family. Even now Kashmiri grandmothers are never 
tired of repeating stories and anecdotes which show how Lalla 
bore her lot with a quiet resignation that never stooped to 
complain. 

It is not quite known when her search for Cxod began. But 
we imagine that it must have been an inborn tendency, and 
any leanings that she may have had tow\ards marriage and home 
life must have been nij)ped in the bud at an early age by the 
indifference of her husband and the unkind behaviour of the 
step-mother-in-law\ On one occasion wffien it came to the notice 
of the father-in-law that Lalla w^as given insufficient food—the 
rice in the plate being simply a thin covering over a round stone 
—he tried to intervene, but it only served to increase the wTath 
of her step-mother-in-law^ 

It is said that she lived in the house for twelve years. If she 
was married at the age of twelve years, then she must have still 
been very young w'hen, due to her own leanings towards 
religion and to the harsh treatment of her in-laws, she left 
home, and became a disciple of a well-known ^aiva saint called 
Sed Bayu. According to some sources this man appears to be 
the same as Sed or Siddha Sri Kantha who was the family 
priest and w^as known to her from her previous life. He lived at 
the village of Pampur and is believed to have been a direct 
descendant in the line of disciples from Vasugupta, the founder 
of modern Saivism in Kashmir. Lalla is said to have excelled 
her gum and often to have beaten him in retort and argument; 
but the result of his teaching w^as that she became a Saiva 
yogim (mendicant devotee) and, like GargI, the famous brahma- 
vddim (know'er of Brahman) of ancient Vedic times, wandered 
about the country in a semi-nude condition. She did not con¬ 
form to the conventional standard of dress. She was well aware 
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of the ridicule that was showered on her for that reason, but 
worldly criticism did not in any way disturb her equanimity of 
mind. Koul relates an anecdote in this connection: one day 
when, as usual, the children made fun of her, a cloth-merchant 
took them to task. Lalla then asked the merchant for some 
cloth which she divided into two pieces of equal weight. She 
then left the place with a cloth on each shoulder and, according 
to the respect or disrespect that she met with on the way, tied 
knots in one piece or the other. In the evening on her return 
she went to the cloth merchant again and asked him to wc'igh 
the cloth on each shoulder. Of course they still weighed the 
same, and so she pointed out to him that praise or blame 
balanced each other, and were to be accepted with the same 
philosophic calm. 

Henceforth she roamed about the country singing and 
dancing in divine ecstasy, and innumerable tales that are told 
of her greatness testify to tlu^ love that the Kashmiri bears in 
his heart for her. She is said to have died at an advanced age at 
Brijbihara, twenty-five miles south-east of Srinagar, just out¬ 
side the Jurna Masjid, and when she gave uj) her ])ody her soul 
“buoyed up like a flame of light in the air and then disa])peared“ 
(Koul). 

The Lalla Vakyani are composed in an old form of Kashmiri 
which as a distinct language is much older than her time. In 
India, side by .side with Sanskrit, the language of the learned, 
there also existed a language of the common })eople, and thus 
Kashmir had its own dialect. The .script is a corruption of 
Devanagari script, and the ])ronunciation of the Sanskrit 
alphabet has acquired a peculiarity suggesti\T of alien influ¬ 
ences. Kashmiri literature is very limited and the sayings of 
Lalla not only hold a very important place in it, but they could 
also be favourably compared with the devotional and philo¬ 
sophical literature of any other language. 

Lalla starts her teachings by relating her own spiritual 
experience. She says: 

Pa.ssionatc, with longing in my eyes. 

Searching wide, and seeking nights and days, 

Lo! I beheld the Truthful One, the Wise, 

Here in mine own hou.se to fill my gaze. 


Lalla's sayings are deeply mystical at times, and being a 
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yoginl, terms of the Yoga system are in constant use. She says 
that the Supreme is not reached by Yogic discipline alone, but 
by its practice the seeker comes to know that the universe is 
unreal. He then tries to go beyond it. By dint of practice 
the perception of the visible world is lost, as it were, and the 
human soul becomes one with the Absolute. In this condition 
consciousness of limited individuality is absorbed into the 
unlimited pure consciousness of the Absolute, and this state 
she describes thus: 

There nor even Siva reigns supreme, 

Nor his wedded Energy hath sway. 

Only is the Somewhat, like a dream, 

There pursuing an elusive way. 

Recognizing the external world to be nothing but an illusion 
she justifies her nakedness in the following verse: 

Dance then, Lalla, clothed but by the air: 

Sing then, Lalla, clad but in the sk}^ 

Air and sky—what garment is more fair? 

‘Tloth'’, saith Custom - Doth that sanctify? 

Lalla thinks that though the need of the body should be 
satisfied, the mind should be filled with nothing but the Self. 
vShe compares desire to a money-lender, and says that no bond- 
.slave of desire can escape Yama (death). Happy is the con¬ 
tented soul to whom desire refuses to give a loan: 

Onl}^ is he blessed and at peace. 

False hopes abandoned, who ascends 
Where the hard loans of desire cease, 

Where no debt, nor any one that lends. 

Like a true philosopher she disdains the supernatural powers 
which come as a temptation to the seeker in his quest for God. 
She asks: 


Why cool the flames. Yogi? Stay the stream? 
Why dost walk feet upward in the sky? 

Why milk a bullock ? Why magic dream ? 

Why these base feats of the juggler try? 


The following lines describing the all-pervasiveness of 
Brahman seem closely akin to the Upanishads: 
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Thou art the heavens, and Thou the earth: 

Thou alone art day and night and air: 

Thou Thyself art all things that have birth, 

Even the offerings of flowers fair. 

Her philosophy of Advaita (Monism) docs not, however, 
prevent her from believing in the doctrine of grace, nor was she 
one who followed the path of Knowledge without deep devotion 
to the Divine. With obvious emotion she sings: 

Striving and struggling, for the door was tight 
Bolted and barred, till she longed the more 
Him to behold that was beyond her sight, 

Yet she could not but gaze at the door. 

Though human beings must strive to the utmost, yet it is 
ultimately by the grace of God that He can be knowm. She 
continues: 

Yet as she stood gazing at the door, 

Contemplating Him with all her soul, 

Lol He opened it for ever more: 

There, within herself she saw Him whole. 

Lalla burnt the foulness from her soul, 

Famed abroad a prophetess was she: 

Freed from desire and her heart made whole. 

Knelt she, just there, on her bended knee. 

She dwells eloquently on the identity of the Cosmic Soul with 
the individual soul, and in poetic language sings: 

Self of my Self, for Thou art but I, 

Self of my Self, for I am but Thou, 

Twain of us in one shall never die. 

What do they matter—the why and how? 

In some of her best known sayings she emphasizes the imper¬ 
manence of material objects, such as: 

Just for a moment a flower grows, 

Bright and brilliant on a green-clad tree: 

Just for a moment a cold wind blows 
Through the bare thorns of a thicket free. 

Duty for duty's sake performed without hope of reward and 
as an offering to God is the famous doctrine of the Gild, Lalla 
teaches the same truth in her songs: 
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Yet if 1 toil with no thought of self, 

All my works before the Self I lay; 

Setting faith and duty before self 
Well for me shall be the onward w^ay. 

To labour is to pray, but the labour must be dedicated to the 
Supreme: 

Whatsoever thing of toil 1 did, 

Whatsoever thing of thought 1 said. 

That was wwship in my body hid, 

That was worship hid in my head. 

In the homely metaphor of a cotton-pod Lalla describes the 
difficulties of a life dedicated to the finding of God. It is at first 
roughly treated by the cleaner and carder, next spun into 
thread, then hung up on the warp of a weaver’s loom. When it 
is made into cloth, it is beaten by the washerman on the stone 
to whiten it, and finally cut by the tailor to be made into a 
garment. The explanation of each metaphor is uncertain but the 
various stages towards the attainment of knowledge are 
indicated. 

First, I, Lalla, as a cotton-bloom, 

Blithely set forth on the path of life. 

Next came the knocks of the cleanser’s room. 

And the hard blows of the carder’s wife. 

Gossamer from me a woman spun, 

Twisting me about upon her wheel. 

Then on a loom was I left undone, 

While the kicks of the weaver did I feel. 

Cloth now become, on the washing stone. 
Washermen dashed me to their content. 

Whitened me with earth and skin and bone 
Cleaned they with soaps to my wonderment. 

Tailors then their scissors worked on me: 

Cut me and finished me, piece by piece. 

Garment at last, as a soul set free 
Found I the Self and obtained Release. 

Hard is the way of the soul on earth. 

Ere it may reach to the journey's end. 

Hard is the path of life in each birth. 

Ere thou canst take the hand of the Friend. 
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The cry of the soul for release from the round of birth and 
death is depicted in the following poem and will find an echo 
in the hearts of the pious. 

Loose the sugar load upon my back: 

Sling and knot do my poor shoulder gall: 

Crooked hath my day’s work gone, alack. 

How can I bear with it, ere I fall? 

vSeeking my teacher, I heard Him tell 
Truths that like a blister hurt my heart— 

Pain of lost illusion loved so well. 

How can 1 bear with it. ere we part ? 

Flocks of my consciousness all are lost. 

Gone from the shepherd beyond recall, 

Ere the mountain of Release be cros.sed; 

How can I bear with, ere 1 fall? 

Searching and seeking from my inner soul 
Came 1 to the moon of knowledge bright: 

Searching and seeking, I learnt the whole 
Truth that like shall with like unite. 

O Naraii,! the All is only Thou. 

Only Thee, Naran, in all I see. 

O Naran, the sports Thou showest now 
Arc but clear illusions unto me. 

Learning myself to be Self Supreme, 

I have learnt, Naran, why Thou dost part: 

I have solved the Riddle of the Dream, 

Where we twain do as one Self consort. 

Here the burden of worldly illusions and pleasures has been 
compared to a load of sugar-candy, and the knot of the porter’s 
sling that supports it has become loose and galls her. The world 
is a dream, and creation but the sport of God. 

Whatever may be the path we follow, and whatever the 
creed we subscribe to, in the ultimate analysis the human heart 
undergoes the same travail and suffering before it finds itself 
established in God-consciousness. The lack of strength and 


* The word “Naran'' is from "Narayana”, another name for the Supreme. 
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faith which makes the end in view seem mountain high is the 
despair of all seekers. The joy of realization that Lalla describes 
at the end of the song is denied to most of us. But we experience 
poignantly 'The pain of lost illusion loved so welF', and the 
wounds of "truths that like blisters hurt my heart'' are very 
often all that we know of this Great Way: and to all such 
people whose footsteps are faltering, whose vision is blurred, 
to whom the goal is far off, the w^ords of Lalla come as a message 
of great hope. Her appeal was not to the learned of her land. 
In popular verse she conveyed her religion to the masses. In 
recent times Sir R. C. Temple w’^as led to a study not only of 
Saivism but of the whole structure of Indian philosophical 
thought through his interest in the songs of Lalla. His book 
contains a long dedication to Lalla which begins with the 
following verse: 

Lalla, though nought but a devotee, 

Daughter in truth of thy race and time, 

Thine is a song that enslaveth me, 

Son of an alien kin and clime. 

This eloquent tribute is sufficient proof of the adage that it 
is the heart that speaks to the heart. Lalla's words are not 
limited by time and country. They will be valued and cherished 
wherever they are known, for the appeal of her song is as fresh 
and new today as it was when originally sung six hundred 
j^ears ago. 
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MIRA BAI 

T he name of Mira Bai is a household word in Northern 
India. In her we have a poetess who is universally ad¬ 
mitted to have been among the greatest saints of India. Details 
about her life history are shrouded in mystery. Historians 
differ with regard to the date of her birth, marriage, death and 
even about the name of her husband. But all agree that she was 
a princess who belonged to the Rathors of Merta. Recently, 
however, some scholars have tried to string together the 
various accounts and have woven them into a biographical 
garland. 

According to this account Mira was born in a.d. 1504 at 
Chaukari village in Merta District of Rajasthrm. Her father, 
Ratan Singh, was the second son of Rao Dudaji, a descendant 
of Rao Jodhaji Rathor, the founder of Jodhpur. Mira’s mother 
died when she was ten years old. She then came to live with 
her grandfather at Merta. Dudaji died in 1515 and his eldest 
son Vikram Deo, who succeeded him, arranged his niece Mira’s 
marriage with Prince Bhoj Raj, the eldest son of Rana Sahga of 
Chittor. This marriage raised Mira to a very high social position 
because the ruler of Chittor was then considered to be the leader 
of the Hindu princes. But luck did not favour Princess Mira. 
By A.D, 1527 she had lost her father, her husband and her 
father-in-law as well. 

Any other princess in her place would have spent the rest of 
her life plunged in sorrow, or would have become sati as was 
customary in those days, to forestall further misfortunes. 
But Mira, who had dedicated her life to the Universal Lord, 
accepted these bereavements as a matter of course. It is said 
that she died in 1550 at Dwaraka in Saurashtra. 

Before we proceed to examine the spiritual and religious 
experiences of our saint, it is better to study the political, social 
and religious conditions of her time, which helped to mould her 
spiritual life. 

At the time Mira was bom there was widespread political 
turmoil in India. The Afghan Empire had miserably broken 
and the Muslim chiefs were fighting amongst themselves to 
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carve petty kingdoms from the ruins of their empire. The 
Rajputs, too, were once more trying to establish their supremacy 
in the north. But unfortunately they were disunited, and inter¬ 
necine wars w^ere a common feature among them. It was also 
at this time that Baber the Moghul began his invasions to lay 
the foundation of his empire. All love and respect for human 
life had disappeared. Bloody conflicts, fought for political 
aggrandizement amongst her own Rajputs, and between the 
Rajputs and the neighbouring Muslim chiefs, and frequent 
deaths amongst her ndatives, made young Mira ponder. She 
saw the world even at that young age from a human angle. She 
could not understand of what avail was all this hatred; why 
duty, peace and love were sacrificed for personal ambitions and 
human life was made so cheap. She felt she was a stranger 
amongst her own people and looked round for a loving and 
peaceful shelter. This shelter she found in the fold of the 
Vaishnava cult. 

During the first part of the Afghan rule, the disabilities im- 
])osed on the Hindus, and the humiliations to which they were 
subjected, narrowed their outlook. To preserve their culture and 
religion they assimilated many false beliefs and customs foreign 
to their original religious and social beliefs. There was a great 
stagnation in their spiritual and social life. But all the dis¬ 
abilities and humiliations imposed by a harsh foreign rule had 
not been able to undermine the spiritual vigour of the Hindus. 
The Hindu genius though stunted and dwarfed got greater 
impetus to assert itself. Great reformers and saints like Rama- 
nanda, Chaitanya, Vallabhacharya, Kabir, Nanak and many 
others flouri.shed to remind the Hindus that their religion and 
culture had not become sterile. They taught to the people the 
oneness of God, and that He, as merciful Protector and 
compassionate but omnipotent Master, incarnated from time 
to time to destroy the evil-doers and to protect the righteous. 
Union with God could be attained by love and devotion. 
These reformers also taught the Hindus that love and respect 
for all human life irrespective of caste and creed was the first 
step towards achievement of union with God. This feature of 
Vaishnava teaching inculcated in the Hindus a love for the 
Muslims as well as for their own downtrodden brethren, the 
Untouchables, and henceforward they tried to create friendship 
with both. 
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In these Vaishnava teachings Mira Bal found what her heart 
desired. She became enamoured of God who was all love and 
mercy, and began to worship Him in His Krishna incarnation. 
Krishna has many names and she loved Him as Giridhara 
Nagar. Her love for ihc. Universal Lord was so great that she 
spent all the time singing His juaises and worshipping Him. 
When her mother advised her to lead a normal worldly life 
and learn the etiquette of a royal household, Mira replied: 

O mother, (nridhara (iopala married me in a dream. I wore a red 
and yellow veil, and henna was beautifully applied to my hands. 
My love for this (divine) C'owherd, who pla\ ed the flute on the banks 
of the river Yamuna, is from my very childhood. This love can ntwer 
be given up. It is eternal. 

After her marriage with Prince Bhoj Raj, Mira’s love for the 
Lord, instead of decreasing, increased. She spent most of her 
time in prayer. She gave interviews to saints and sadhus, and 
held religious discourses with them. This made her father-in-law 
and other relatives very angry. She was ordered to abandon 
her ways and live according to the conventions of the royal 
household. But Mira paid no heed. Thereupon the Rana im¬ 
posed restrictions on her movements and she w^as warned to be 
careful. This is how Mira describes it: “All the dear ones of this 
household are creating trouble over my association with holy 
men and are causing great hindrance to my worship. From 
childhood Mira made Giridhara Nagar her friend; this attach¬ 
ment shall never be broken but shall flourish.” 

When Mira became a widow her father-in-law, Rfina Sahga, 
thought it was an oj^portunity to be finished with Mira. So he 
sent her word to become a sati. But our saint was so convinced 
of the integrity and omnipresence of the I'niversal Soul to 
whom she was wedded that she replied as follows: 

Mira is dyed in Hari’s colour (God’s love), and has .set aside all 
(Other) colours (loves). I will sing of Giridhara, and will not become 
sati (bccau.se) my heart is enamoured of Hari. The relation of eldest 
daughter-in-law exists no more, Rana. Now I am a subject, sire, and 
you are the king. 

On the death of her father-in-law, Rana Sanga, Prince Ratan 
Singh became the Rana. But he too expired soon after and 
Prince Vikramaditya became the ruler of Chittor. He com- 
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manded Mira to refrain from meeting the holy men and to give 
up dancing and singing before the image of Krishna. Mira now 
found it difficult to worship in the palace, so strict were the 
restrictions. She went, therefore, to the public temple and 
carried on her devotions there. In her spiritual ecstasy she 
wDuld forget her own self and would feel one with the Lord. 
In this state she would sing and dance before the image of 
God. Often she would go into samddhi (superconsciousness). 
People of Mewar began to respect this saintly princess and her 
fame spread far and wide. Scholars and saints visited her and 
paid homage to her. But this aroused the anger of the Rana, 
his brother princes and his relatives, who could not compre¬ 
hend the meaning of anything beyond bloody conflicts and their 
trials, or the comforts of a short-lived peace. So the Rana 
subjected Mira to many hardships. She was confined to her 
quarters and was made to sleep on a bed of nails. She was given 
a deadly snake, hidden in a basket, as a gift. Poison was 
administered to her. There was no torture to which our young 
saint was not subjected. But those whom God protects, none 
can harm. All those men and women who were deputed by the 
Rana to inflict hardships on her were won over and converted 
by her, so great was her spiritual power. Mira wrote a number 
of poems about the ill-treatment she received at the hands of 
the Rana. Here is one: “Mira is happy in the worship of the 
Lord; Rana made (her) a present of a basket, containing a 
serpent; Mira performed her ablutions and, opening it, found the 
Lord Himself. Rana sent a cup of poison; after her ablutions 
Mira drank the contents (which) the Lord turned into nectar. 
Rana sent a bed of nails for Mira to sleep on; in the evening 
when Mira slept on it, it became a bed of flowers. Mira's Lord 
averts all her troubles and is ever a beneficent protector. Mira 
roams about happy in her ecstatic devotions. She is a sacrifice 
to the Lord." 

God protected Mira and she passed through all tribulations. 
But Mira was not happy. She could not have the calmness and 
the peace which were essential for her devotional life. She was 
also tired of long years of torture. So she decided to leave 
Chittor and go to Merta, her uncle's kingdom. Before she left, 
she firmly and frankly told the people of the Rana's household: 

If the Rana is angry, what harm can he do to me? I shall con¬ 
tinue to sing of the attributes of Govinda (God), friend. If the 
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Rana is angry, his own kingdom will give me shelter, but if God is 
^ngry, then where can I go, friend? I care not to follow worldly 
conventions, and shall show the banner of independence, friend. 1 
shall row the ship of God’s name and will cross the illusory world, 
friend. Mira has taken refuge with the powerful Giridhara and will 
cling to His lotus-feet, friend. 

After this Mira left for Merta. Her uncle provided her with 
all the facilities for leading a devotional life. But the political 
misfortune of her uncle compelled her to leave Rajputana. She 
went on a pilgrimage, visiting Vrindavana, Mathura and other 
sacred places. Last of all she went to Dwaraka in Saurashtra to 
settle dowm for good. She spent most of her remaining life in the 
temple of Krishna and died there, at the feet of the Master. 

Like a true Vaishnava devotee Mira Bai worshipped God 
whole-heartedly and with absolute purity of spirit. She con¬ 
sidered herself a gopi of Vrindavana, mad for Krishna. She 
sought no worldly comforts and happiness. Her only object in 
life was to please her Beloved (God), to w'hom she had sur¬ 
rendered her body, mind and soul. Her soul w^as ever yearning 
to meet the Lord, that is, to attain union with Him. Her 
verse consequently is full of songs praising the Beloved and 
describing her own pain and sorrow brought on by separation 
from Him. Here we give a few examples: 

O, great Lord, Sire, do not abandon me. I am a powerless woman, 
O Master of the world; You alone are the crowm of my life. I am 
bereft of all qualities, O Master of the world, and You are the 
omnipotent Lord. Having (once) become yours, to whom else can I 
go? You are the light of my heart. Says Mira, I have none else, 0 
Lord; this once at least protect me. 

And: 

How can I live without Hari, O mother? I am like worm-eaten 
wood, and have gone mad. Medicines and herbs do not work on me, 
because my ailment is (divine) madness (for the Beloved). 

And again: 

For Your (love) I have abandoned all happiness: why do You 
(unnecessarily) let me yearn (for You) ? The fire of the pain of separa¬ 
tion is burning in my heart; come and extinguish it. It will not be 
possible (for You) now to forsake me, (so) be pleased and send for 
me, Lord. 

Sire, Mira has been (Your) slave in all her lives. Let her be 
merged in Yourself. 
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At last Mira’s yearning to meet the Beloved ceased, for her 
separation from Him came to an end and she achieved that 
bliss and peace which the devotee gets on attaining union with 
the Beloved. Thcnccfonvard she sang in a different tune, as in 
the following instance: 

All-pcrvading One, I am dyed in Your colour. When other women’s 
sweethearts live in foreign lands, they write letter after letter. But 
my Beloved lives in my heart, so I sing (happily) day and night. 

When Mira had attained union and her reputation and fame 
had spread all over the country, then her family members and 
other relatives came and surrounded her. She tells of this in 
her own words: 

I am true to my Lord. Why should I feel abashed now since I 
even danced (for the Beloved) in public? I lost all appetite in the 
day, and rest and sleep at night. Now the arrow (of love) has trans¬ 
pierced me and come out (the other side), and I have begun singing 
of knowledge divine: (so) family and relatives have all come and 
are sitting (round me) like bees .sipping honey. Mira, slave of 
Giridhara, is no more a laughing-stock in the world. 

Mira wrote in Marwarl Hindi, her mother tongue, but some 
of her poetry is found laden with Gujarati and Panjabi words. 
Composed in a simple, unpretentious style, it is full of vivacity 
and feeling. The facility with which she expresses her pious 
thought and her divine love gives it an additional beauty. Who 
could express attachment to the divine Lord with greater 
facility than Mira ? 

O, Hari (God), You are the refuge of my life and soul. Besides 
You, there is no shelter for me in the three worlds. I have searched 
the whole world; none else but You alone pleases me. Says Mira, I 
am Your slave; forget me not, T be.seech You. 

Mira was a born poetess and she used her poetic talents to 
express in a beautiful style her intense and deep love of God. 
Below is an exquisite example in soul-stirring words of the 
suffering of Mira’s soul, separated from the Universal Soul. 

O Friend, I am mad with love; none can know my anguish. Only 
he who has been wounded or he who dealt the blow understands the 
w'ounded. A jeweller alone can know the .secret anguish of (another) 
jeweller, or else he who possesses the jewellery. My bed is laid on 
the guillotine, how can I po.ssibly sleep? The bed of my Beloved is 
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in heaven, what chance have I of meeting (Him)? Smitten with 
pain, from forest to forest I roam. No physician have I found. 
Mira’s pain will vanish only when the Beloved (God) Himself 
becomes the physician. 

Mira tells us about the aim of her life in this world, in beauti¬ 
ful and impressive language: 

Mine is Giridhara Gopala. none else. He, on whose head is the 
crown of peacock feathers. He is my Lord. Father, mother, brother 
and kin, none are mine. 1 have ilung aside the pride of family; what 
(harm) can anyone do to me? I have lost all worldly shame by 
keeping the company of saints. I have torn my veil of many hues 
and covered myself with a woollen sheet (coarse clothes). Pearls and 
corals I have cast aside to put on a garland of forest flowers. With 
my tears I have watered the creeper of Love. Now that the creeper 
has spread out well, its fruits shall be joy itself. I have churned the 
milk with great devotion, and butter I have collected: he who 
wants may have the rest. I was born for devotion’s sake, but the 
sight of the world made me captive. Says Mira the maid-servant, 0 
Lord Giridhara, save me now. 

The Giridhara (iopala of Mira is the eternal handsome 
Dancer who showers happiness on the righteous and protects 
His devotees. She de.scribes Him in simple but forceful words: 

Dwell in niy eyes, O Son of Nanda; enchanting is Your figure, 
dusky Your complexion, large are Your eyes. So beautiful looks the 
flute on Your nectar-like lips; on Your chest is the garland of vai- 
janli (forest weeds). The belt of little bells round Your waist and the 
trinkets on Your ankles look charming and tinkle sweetly. The 
Lord of Mira bestows happiness on the saints and protects His 
devotees. 

Mira’s literary work consists of a few hundred poems, set 
in various rdgas. Besides these she is said to have written com¬ 
mentaries on GUd-Govinda and Rdg-Govind, but neither of them 
is traceable. 

No poetess enjoys a greater reputation than Mira. Her poems 
have gained a unique popularity and are sung by rich and poor 
alike, even to this day. 

Such was Mira, the princess who, renouncing all the wealth 
and happiness of this world, spent her life singing the attributes 
of the divine Beloved. She was a great woman saint of India 
and will ever be remembered. 
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I N the NavanUa, an anthology of Marathi poetry, only three 
of the women saints of Maharashtra are mentioned: Janabai, 
Rajai, and Gonai. Janabai is famous because of her association 
with the great saint Namadev whose disciple she was. All these 
saints' lives are given in great detail in the Bhakta-Vijaya of 
Mahipati, but modern readers are rather sceptical of their 
historical accurac}^ 

Janabai had a great reputation as a saint of Pandharpur, and 
the sacred God Vitthal was her object of devotion. Janabai was 
born in a village called Gahgakheda situated on the banks of 
the river Godavari. Her father, of the name of Damaji, was a 
great devotee of Vitthal. He was a 55udra by caste, but had very 
great devotion to God and went every year to Pandharpur on 
a pilgrimage. The name of Janabai s mother was Karund. 
Janabrd was born of these parents, and when she was a child 
of about five or six years of age her father took her to the 
father of Namadev and she worked as housemaid in Namadev's 
father's house all her life. That is why she called herself "Dasi 
Jani", that is, servant Jani. Damasheti, the father of Namadev, 
was a tailor by caste and he also was a great devotee of Sri 
Vitthal of Pandharpur and used to take Janabai with him on 
his annual pilgrimage. Many miracles are attributed to Janabai. 
It is very strange that though illiterate she was able to compose 
so many verses about God Vitthal. “God cares only for your 
inmost feeling," she says in a verse, “and He is prepared to leave 
heaven and meet you when He is so attracted by single-minded 
devotion. He came to Pundalik and stood before him. Pundalik 
threw a brick for Him to sit upon, but He would not sit. He 
is the Ocean of all happiness. To those on whom He bestows 
His grace, the whole world is kind. They do not look for any 
return. God Himself suffers all the miseries which are inflicted 
upon such a person and is never absent from such a man whom 
He protects on all occasions of difficulty and distress. He does 
not care for caste. Chokhamela was an outcaste, but had great 
devotion in his heart and so God became his servant and used 
to dine with him. Jani is inclined to laugh, because Chokha^ 
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mela made even God an outcaste like himself." She is supposed 
to have written about three hundred verses; but Sri Ajgaonkar 
thinks that only twenty-five of these are genuinely hers. She was 
not a mere blind devotee but understood the relation of the 
individual soul and the universal Soul, and the Maya of the 
universe. 

Raja! and Gonai are not mentioned as saints in Sri Ajgaon- 
kar's book, but a few of their verses are to be seen in the 
Navamta. 

Rajai was the wife of Namadev and Gonai was his mother. 
These two were saints because of their association with Nama¬ 
dev, who had no interest in life except God. He was a great 
devotee of God Vitthal of Pandharpur. There are stray blank 
verses composed by Rajai and Gonai which are extant. As is 
only natural, they did their best to prevent Namadev as much 
as they could from neglecting all family affairs as he did. It 
appears that Namadev had travelled all over India and had 
even been to the Panjab. In his early life he was very wild, but 
later on he reformed himself and became a saint because of 
close association with Jnaneswar monks who came to the 
Pandharpur temple. 

JhaneSwar is the first great saint with whom the series of 
successive saints in Maharashtra began. He wrote in a.d. 1290 
his Jnuneiwan which is a commentary on the Bhagavad-GUd, 
Even before Jndneswan there was a great deal of Mahanubhava 
literature in Marathi. The Mahanubhava sect was a secret one 
and it did not flourish well for several reasons. 

The first Marathi woman saint, according to Ajgaonkar, is 
Mahadaisa alias Mahadamba, and she lived some time about 
A.D. 1213. She was of the Mahanubhava sect and was a disciple 
of Chakradhara, its founder, who was reputed to have great 
occult powers. The poetry of Mahadaisa is difficult to under¬ 
stand for those who know current Marathi only, but it has been 
annotated. 

The next saint after her is Muktabai, the sister of Jnaneswar. 
She was a very learned woman and wrote a considerable number 
of poems. Nivritti, Jnanadev, Sopan and Muktabai were great 
Marathi saints. Muktabai was the youngest sister of Jnaneswar, 
and she too became a great saint. She was fully conversant 
with Vedanta and her writings are full of Vedantic discussions. 
It appears that she had studied the Yogic cult, and her dis- 
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cipleship, like that of Jhaneswar, is traced from Machendranath, 
Gorakshanath, Gaihinanath and Nivritti, her eldest brother. 

The life of these three brothers and of Muktabai, though 
very short, was nevertheless very eventful. At a place called 
Apegaen, near Paithan, lived one Tryambakpant, who was in 
his youth a soldier of repute but later became a devotee of the 
great cult of Saint Gorakshanath. Tryambakpant had a son 
called Govinda, whose wife Nirabai gave birth to a son of the 
name of Vitthal. From childhood Vitthal was inclined to a life 
of austerities, devotion and penance, and while on a pilgrimage 
he went to Aland!, near Poona. There he was married to 
Rukminl, the daughter of a gentleman of the name of Sidho- 
pant. Even after his marriage he was always immersed iji 
meditation, and Rukmin! naturally felt deeply concerned as to 
how he could be made to take an interest in the normal life of a 
householder. One day Vitthalpant suddenly left Aland! and 
went to Kasi (Banaras) and approached the great saint, 
R«amananda. He told him that he was single and had neither 
wife nor children. Ramananda therefore initiated him into 
sannydsa (the life of renunciation) and gave him the new name 
of Chaitanj^asrama. In course of time Rukmin! came to know 
about this from pilgrims, but she continued to live in hope and 
})rayer. Twelve or thirteen years later, while on a pilgrimage, 
Ramananda himself went to Aland! and there he met Rukmin! 
in the temple and heard about her husband's renunciation. 
Ramananda was deeply grieved: when he returned to Banaras 
he exhorted Chaitanya to go back to his wife and live the life of 
a householder because he had no right to be initiated into 
sannydsa when he had a wife, and he had secured his initiation 
by telling a falsehood. So Chaitanya^rama returned to Ajand!. 
But the Pharisaical Brahmins of Aland! could not tolerate this 
return to household life of one who had once accepted sannydsa, 
and Vitthal, his wife and family, which now consisted of his 
three sons, Nivritti, Jnanadev, Sopan and a daughter Muktaba!, 
were all subjected to a complete social boycott. As desired by 
the priests and Brahmins, Vitthal and his wife left their chil¬ 
dren in Aland! and went to Prayag (Allahabad) and drowned 
themselves in the holy confluence of the Yamuna and the 
Ganga. According to the Brahmins that was the only expiation 
of the great sin which Vitthalpant had committed. So Nivritti, 
Jnanadev, Sopan and Muktaba! were left orphans, friendless 
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in the world, and complete social outcasts. Nivritti was ten, 
Jhanadev eight, Sopan six and Miiktabai four years of age. In 
course of time, because of the extreme learning, brilliance and 
miraculous powers of Jhanadev, the Brahmins were reconciled 
and allowed these children to live at Alandl, but still they were 
outside the pale of Brahminism and nobody would associate 
with or marry them. They all went therefore to Newase in the 
Ahmednagar district. Nivritti was supposed to have received 
initiation into the mysteries of the Nath Panth from Gaihina- 
nath. He in turn initiated Jhanadev. Sopan and Muktabai 
attained sainthood because of their constant association with 
Jhanadev. Muktabai composed a very large number of verses 
in A.D. 1296 at the age of twenty-one. Jhanadev entered into a 
state of God-absorption and buried himself alive, and to this 
day people go on pilgrimage to Aland! to this place of samadhi. 

Muktabai was, it appears, well versed in the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy as her verses bear witness. “He alone is a saint,“ she 
says, “who is possessed of compassion (dayd) and forgiveness 
{kshamd) and in whose heart neither greed nor egoism finds a 
])lace. These are peo})le who are truly renoiinccrs. They alone 
can be happy in this and the next world.“ She taught: “To one 
wdiose heart has become pure, God is not far away.“ She says in 
another verse: “He is not to be found in the market and bought 
for money. It is a matter of right life. Who can teach one to 
realize God? One must find God for oneself.” 

Muktabai attained final samadhi at Managaon, near Verula, 
in A.D. 1297. 

The next saint mentioned by Sri Ajgaonkar is Jani, who has 
already been mentioned above as Janfibai, the great devotee of 
Vitthal. 

The next saint after her is Soyarabai. She was a Mahar, an 
Untouchable by caste. Her husband was a famous saint and his 
name was Chokhamela. She was possessed of great devotion. 
Following her husband she became a saint herself. She has 
left considerable literature in the way of blank verses of her 
own. Chokhamela was a well-known Untouchable saint who is 
deeply revered even today. Although Soyarabai wrote a large 
number of verses, only about sixty-two are now known. “The 
body only can be impure or polluted,” she says, “but the soul 
is ever clean, pure knowledge. The body is born unclean and 
so how can anybody claim to be pure in body ? It (the body) is 
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full of pollution. But the pollution of the body remains in the 
body. The soul is untouched by it. Thus says (Mahari) the 
Mahar wife of Chokhamela.'' 

She used to go to Pandharpur regularly on an annual pil¬ 
grimage. She and her husband were persecuted, but they never 
lost their faith or peace of mind and ultimately they triumphed 
over the persecution of the orthodox Brahmins. Chokhamela's 
place of samddhi is being reconstructed at Mahgalveda. 

The next woman saint is Nirmala, who was the younger 
sister of Chokhamela. It is natural that both Soyara and 
Nirmala should acquire great reputation as saints because of 
their connection with Chokhamela. The fact that a Mahar could 
be a saint even then speaks volumes for the toleration in those 
days. As stated above, Chokhamela was born at Mahgalveda, 
near Sahgli, where his samddhi still exists. 

The next woman saint was Kanhopatra. She was born 
about A.D. 1470, and her mother was a dancing-girl. She was 
so beautiful that people wanted her to become the mistress of 
the Moghul emperor of those days, but she refused and in¬ 
stead, when helpless, she w^ent to Pandharpur. She wanted to 
know whether God Vithoba, w^ho was supposed to be a kind 
God, would accept her as a devotee. She was told that of course 
Vithoba would accept her because He was very kind and cared 
for the fallen. He was the God of the people—God of the 
common man, God of the lowliest men. His temple is now open 
to all sects including the so-called Untouchables. So Kanho¬ 
patra left Mahgalveda, her birthplace, for Pandharpur, and 
went to the Vithoba temple. It is said that the messengers of 
the emperor came there to take her away to be his mistress. 
She said she would first go to the temple; she went in and, 
embracing God Vithoba’s image, died at His feet. 

Premabai was a widow. She is more famous as a poet than as a 
saint. She has, however, written much devotional poetry. Little 
is known about her personal life, but some of her verses survive. 

The next saint was Bahinabai who was bom in the third 
decade of the seventeenth century and died in A.D. 1700.^ 

After Bahinabai, who has left considerable literature behind, 
we have Venabai who was the disciple of Ramadas, the great 
saint of the seventeenth century. Venabai is also known as 
Venaswami Ramadasi. She was so devoted to Ramadas that 

* See next chapter for details. 
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she underwent a great deal of persecution both in her husband’s 
family and in her parents’ for having to desert them in order 
to follow Ramadas. The probable year of her birth is a.d. 1620. 
The Ramadasi research scholar, Sri Sankar Shikrishna Deo, has 
mentioned her, and there is no doubt that she was utterly 
devoted to Ramadas who was a great saint himself. He wrote 
the Ddsabodh and other sacred literature. 

After Venabai, there was another woman saint, Baiyabai 
alias Bayabai Ramadas!. She lived for eighty-four years, and 
had a great reputation. She had a disciple called Giridhar. She 
knew Urdu as well as Marathi, and has written a good deal of 
Urdu poetry in praise of God. No details of her personal life are 
available. 
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BAHINABAI 

O VER three centuries back, in a.d. 1628, the curtain of 
time opens to reveal the life-story of Bahinabai, in the 
town of Devagaon, a place near Verula, the site of the famous 
Ellora Caves. It is known as the City of gods. The river ^iva 
flows near by, and the place is unsurpassed by any other holy 
bathing-place. It was significantly called Laksha-tirtha. Sage 
Agastya, the leader of the ancient Aryas, had blessed the place 
to the effect that whoever might bathe therein and perform 
austerities would realize his desires. 

The scribe of the town was a Brahmin named Aooji Kul- 
karni. He was simple and highly fortunate. His wife Janakibai 
nobly performed her marital duties. This couple was childless. 
They performed austerities at the Laksha-tirtha, wishing to be 
blessed with a child. 

In a thrice-repeated dream, Aooji saw a holy Brahmin 
blessing him with a daughter and two sons. Within a year, in 
A.D. 1628, a girl was born to them. They named her Bahina. 

According to the Hindu custom, an adept Brahmin astro¬ 
loger named Visweswar prepared the horoscope of the girl, 
foretelling her greatness. 

Bahina was betrothed at the age of four to Gahgadhar 
Pathak, a relative of the Kulkarni family, who lived in Sivpur. 
He was then thirty years old. 

Four years passed peacefully, but her parents were dis¬ 
tressed by poverty and domestic troubles caused by a quarrel 
between Aooji and his relatives over the family property. 
Gahgadhar came to their aid. He studied the situation and 
found that there was no other way than to leave the place. 
At dead of night the family left Devagaon. They had to suffer 
many hardships on their journey and beg as they went along. 
The path of righteousness is never smooth. On their way the 
family saw many holy places and rivers. Whenever she visited 
such places, Bahina felt keen attachment for them. They spent 
five days and nights in Pandharpur, the Banaras of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Bahina was delighted at the sight of the image of 
Pandurahga. Thence they reached the Mahadeo forest, a place 
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sanctified by the presence of God Sankara. Being Brahmins by 
caste they accepted only uncooked food grain while begging, 
and hence they were compelled to shift and settle in Rahimat- 
pur. Fortunately Gaiigadhar was appointed to officiate as a 
priest of the town in the absence of the permanent one. 

Bahina was now eleven, but she felt a strong desire to be 
associated with the saints and to listen to the stories of the 
gods. While the girls of the neighbourhood used to come to 
play with her, Bahina was thinking of God. The unfulfilled 
desire of her previous births was manifest in the events of her 
daily life: passion for God was her only play. 

On the return of the permanent priest from Banaras, Gaii- 
gadhar was relieved and he had no other means of livelihood. 
The family then moved to Kolhapur, an exceedingly holy place. 
The real epic of Bahina's life story begins here. 

In Kolhapur there lived a Brahmin, Bahirambhat by name. 
He was well versed in the Vedas and the ^astras, and was kind 
enough to offer shelter to the family. In his house they had 
a chance to listen to his readings from the Puranas, and to 
Hari-kirtanas.^ In the same city there was one Jairam Swami 
who used to relate stories from the Bhdgavata Purdna. Listen¬ 
ing to him Bahina used to feel a great urge for medita¬ 
tion. 

Once during a festival Bahirambhat received a jet black 
cow as a gift. Her horns were gilded, her hoofs were silvered, 
and she was covered with a yellow silken robe, all these making 
her a typical gift in those days. A similar jet black calf was 
born to the cow. Ten days after its birth, Bahirambhat was 
inspired to offer the cow and the calf to Gangadhar. The whole 
family was happy over this gift. The calf had great attachment 
for Bahina. It moved with her. It would not accept food or 
drink from anyone but Bahina. When she went to draw water 
from the well, the calf would bawl loudly and with its tail 
erect follow her. Bahina could understand every action of the 
calf as a child understands the language of its pet. If you have 
love enough to understand, you can interpret every movement 
of the animals. Bahina saw in the calf a sort of devotion for 
holy klrtanaSy because whenever she attended them the calf 
followed her. It would listen intently to the religious services 
without disturbing the audience. Bahina and others discerned 

* Singing in praise of Hari (God). 
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in the calf the soul of a yoga-bhrasihta —of one who had fallen 
from yoga in a previous life. 

In Kolhapur the kvrtanas of Jairam Swami had become very 
j)opular and Bahina never missed them. She with her calf 
became the talk of the town. Though her husband was a reli¬ 
gious mendicant, he was a man of angry disposition. He did 
not like his wife to become a target of social criticism. Once, 
being irritated, he rushed home, caught hold of his wife’s hair 
and started beating her. Bahina was greatly distressed. The 
cow and the calf moaned aloud. Bahina, then a girl of eleven, 
could do nothing to her husband, a man of thirty-seven. In 
what duty towards him had she failed? Even her parents were 
unable to appease him in his rage. They asked him the reason 
for his brutal behaviour. The jealous husband replied: '‘What 
special greatness did she find in Jairam Swami? Who cares for 
Hari-kiriana’^ I'll give her a beating for the second time if she 
persists in going there again." Since that time he used to beat 
her every now and then. 

Finally Bahirambhat, the head of the household, could bear 
it no longer: he asked Gangadhar to quit the house that very 
moment. Matters went smoothly after that. A fortnight passed 
peacefully. All of a sudden the calf became very ill. Everybody 
lost hope of its recovery. No pains were spared to save it. Its 
lips were (juivering. Bahina, with her intense love for the calf, 
could hear its parting words. To her child-mind they seemed 
to utter a last prayer to the Almighty. The next day the calf 
died peacefully. This incident was taken to heart by Bahina, 
who remained unconscious for three days, but on the fourth 
day she had a vision. A Brahmin appeared to her and said, 
"Bahina, awake! Begin to think! Let your mind awake!" 

And awaking she saw that the lamp was burning. It was 
midnight and her parents, husband and brother were sitting 
anxiously by her side. In the vision of the Brahmin she saw the 
reflection of Panduranga of Pandharpur. Now her memory 
retained only the images of gods and saints, their stories and 
verses. She craved to see Tukaram, whose fame as a saint had 
already spread throughout Maharashtra, the province of the 
Marathas. She declared Tukaram to be her guru, without whose 
guidance she felt like a fish out of water. 

She remembered how he, just to please a Brahmin, threw 
the manuscript of his verse into the river and how he recovered 
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it intact from the holy waters after thirteen days: how he alone 
of all the seers, gave to the common people the substance of 
Vedanta in the Marathi language. The intensity of her thoughts 
about him made her unconscious, and on the se\^ent(‘enth day 
after the calf's death, Tukaram appeared in a vision, comforted 
her and gave her the mantra —“Rama-Krishna-Hari". 

Tukaram instructed her in spiritual knowledge. While slie 
was in this condition, Jairam Swami visited her. Sitting beside 
her bed he fell into a trance for a moment. But Bahina chiarly 
heard the voice of Tukaram, who was saying: “I have comc' 
to visit Jairam, but I have noted your ])assion for salvation. 
Do not stay here any longer; strive for self-knowledge and 
enlightenment.” She now had repeated visions of Tukaram: 
but to most people she seemed insane. They came in crowds 
to inquire after her. Some marked her saintly behaviour. 
Gahgadhar was cruel and jealous. Ih* did not like peoi)le 
crowding to see his wife. He did not like* it that Tnkfiram, a 
$udra, should be accepted as guru by tin* wife of a J^rahmin, 
such as he was. He thought that his home life was shak(ni to its 
roots by Tukaram. He feared her po])ularity and tlie disres])ect 
they showed him in her ])resence. His manly ))ride rtdused to 
surrender to a woman's glory. It became impossible for him to 
stay in the house w^herein his influence was fast waning. 

One day he said very j)olitely to his father-in-law: ‘‘.My 
wife, who is your daughter, is now advanced in prc'gnancy. 
I have, however, decided to leave her with you and go on a 
pilgrimage. As she has a passion for God and an undue respect 
for her guru Tukaram, I shall not return and see her face again. 
Who is going to suffer humiliation at the hands of his wafe?” 

Suddenly, on the day of his departure from the house, 
Gahgadhar became severely ill. For se\ani days hi* was bed¬ 
ridden with high fever. He rejected food and medicine. Bahina 
was at his side day and night. He suffered immense pain. He 
repented at last, and attributed his sufferings to the insult of 
God Pan^urahga and his devotee Tukaram. While in this con¬ 
dition somebody—maybe his conscience—^w^as saying: ”Why 
do you wish to die? If you wish to live, accept your wife. 
What wrong has she done to you? She is a real devotee of Hari 
and you should also join her in spiritual life.” All this con¬ 
versation took place in the presence of Bahina. Afterwards, to 
her surprise, her husband regained his health. He felt himself 
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reborn, and he determined to give himself fully to the worship 
of Hari. He told his father-in-law to return to Devagaon, and 
asked for permission to go to the forest for meditation with his 
wife. 

The whole family of Bahina now decided to go to Dehu, a 
holy place near Poona, to pay their respects to Tukaram. The 
cow followed them. x\fter bathing in the sacred river Indrayani, 
they all paid their respects to Tukaram, who was performing 
worship in the temple. Bahina rejoiced to meet the saint whose 
form she had seen in her vision at Kolhapur. At the very sight 
of him, her emotions were transformed. Everything seemed 
changed. The idea of duality disappeared. Her mind became 
concentrated, sight fixed, tongue speechless, heart passion-free. 
She says of this moment, “My pride and the burden of the 
sorrows of worldly life were removed when I met Tukaram'’. 

At Dehu a Brahmin named Kondaji promised them food, but 
could not offer them shelter. Mambaji Swann lived next door. 
He had a spacious house, but when Gaiigadhar asked for 
shelter he drove him away with his stick. They then settled in 
the pilgrim quarters of the temple. Here they passed their time 
peacefully listening to the Hari-klrtanas of Tukaram. 

Mambaji was hot-tempered, jealous and arrogant. He con¬ 
sidered himself a prominent citizen of Dehu. Seeing the crowds 
of people flocking to the door of Tukaram, who did not boast 
of mastering any sciences, roused his hatred. He requested 
Gangadhar and his wife to become his disciples, but when 
he was told that they had accepted Tukaram as their gurUy he 
roared with anger at the top of his voice: “Brahmins as you are, 
how on earth can you accept Tukaram, a Sudra, as your guru} 
Can a Sudra attain Knowledge? You will be ostracized, remem¬ 
ber." After that they were on his black list. He took every 
opportunity to insult and harass them. Bahina said, “God 
makes us suffer in many ways, just to test us". She was right: 
everywhere we find that saints have to undergo trials and 
sufferings. Tukaram was no exception. 

Unable to bear the ascendancy of Tukaram, a 5 udra, 
Mambaji wrote to one Appaji Swami of Poona, how Tukaram, 
a mere Sudra, went so far as to hold ktrtanas in the temple, and 
how he received honour even from the Brahmins residing there. 
He even mentioned the names of Bahina and Gangadhar, and 
requested him to inflict some punishment upon Tukaram. 
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Appaji Swami was greatly angered to hear such an unheard-of 
thing—a Sudra being the guru of a Brahmin. He threatened 
Bahina’s family with ostracism. Mambaji continued in his 
hostility and ordered Bahina’s family to leave the place. 

The family had the cow with them, and one day Mambaji, 
just to harass them, stole their cow, hid her and tied her 
securely in the remote part of his house. For three days she was 
given neither food nor drink. He used to beat the poor beast to 
express his anger. Bahina became restless and Gahgadhar 
spared no pains in search of her. The cow appeared in Tukaram's 
dream and prayed for relief. Whenever the cow was beaten, a 
swelling appeared on Tukaram's body on account of his 
realization of the oneness of souls. 

All of a sudden a fire broke out in Mambaji's house. People 
rushed in and put it out. There they found the cow, moaning in 
distress. They rescued her from the fire. There were marks of 
beating on her back, and they were astonished to find similar 
marks on the back of Tukaram. They identified Tukaram with 
Pandurahga, the all-pervading supreme Spirit. 

At this time Bahina gave birth to a daughter. She named 
her Ka^ibai. She thought that it was the calf reborn to her. 
To a woman the birth of a child is really an occasion for 
rejoicing, but Bahina felt habitually depressed. Being bom 
a woman, she thought, she was unable to discard all worldly 
things and take to spiritual life, for which she had the utmost 
craving. She was surrounded by worldly relatives and friends 
who were averse to spiritual endeavour. Her husband, though 
a Vedantin, had no real love and devotion for God. Unable to 
bear such a profane atmosphere, she thought of committing 
suicide. Her soul had a great longing for liberation. Suicide, she 
thought, was the only way of ending her mental anguish. She 
felt like throwing herself into fire or drowning herself in a river. 
In her growing agony she prayed to God: 'Thou art causing me 
irritation through my husband, but I will not leave Thy 
worship even though it mean death to me. Help me, O Lord, to 
see the Infinite One with the eye of spiritual knowledge. If in 
distress I were to commit suicide the fault would be Thine! 
Protect Thy child T' 

She longed to sit in meditation for three days, but did not 
get an opportunity to leave her husband, except one day when 
Gahgadhar had to go on business to Poona. Thus she got a 
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chance to meditate for hours together, with Ramachandra in 
her heart and the image of Vithoba before her eyes. With 
closed eyes, in sleep and whih' awake, she saw the form of 
Tiikaram blessing her with poetic power, telling her that it was 
her thirteenth and last birth, as she had accomplished all her 
desires, and worked out the last vestige of her karma. The son 
who was to be born was her companion in her previous birth. 
She felt the saint’s touch, and her senses ceased to function. She 
felt the presence of God. In this state of contemplation, her 
soul dancing with joy, she bathed in the river Indrayani and 
worshipped the image of Vithoba in the temple. To her sur¬ 
prise, she found she was inspired with poetr}^ She composed 
five verses and dedicated them to Vithoba in the tem])le. They 
were her first verses of poetry. 

The family left Dehu and settled in Shiur. In this period of 
her life she observed a vow of silence; she was too much 
(Tigrossed in her spiritual life to take an interest in worldly 
matters. No particular events took place: life passed smoothly 
with Bahina, Nobody knows of the death of her husband and 
parents. In 1649 Tukaram left for his heavenly home. When 
Bahina heard of it, she was deejdy grieved at the loss of her 
guru. She came to Dehu and fasted for eighteen days. Her 
desire was fulfilled: Tukaram appeared to her and blessed her. 

Those were the flourishing days of Maharashtra. Sivaji’s 
fame was in the ascendant. In his efforts to establish the empire 
of Maharashtra he was assisted by such religious masters as 
Tukaram and Ramadas. Bahina felt the need of some virtuous 
company. In Ramadas she found her heart's desire. She i)aid 
him respects, but when Ramadiis also ])assed away in 1681 she 
returned to Shiur with a heavy heart. Not much is known of her 
later years, as they were filled with mental struggle and unrest. 

Bahina was now seventy-two years old and could hear the 
approaching footsteps of death. Her daughter-in-law, Rukmini, 
had died, and Vithoba, the husband of Rukmini, had gone to 
Sukleswar on the river Godavari to perform the last religious 
rites when he received a letter from his mother asking him to 
return with the greatest possible speed. She wrote to him, *Tive 
days fiom now my expected end will come, but I am awaiting 
it with self-control”. On reading this letter he chose a place for 
her samadhi on the banks of the Godavari, and rushed to see her. 
He told her how he had dreamt of her approaching death, and 
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when he read the contents of her letter he jumped as if with 
fairy wings to her side. But she preferred for her samadhi a 
place blessed by the confluence of holy waters. She said to him: 
“Listen to me, my son! We have performed our religious duties 
together during our previous twelve births, and you are my 
son in this thirteenth birth. This is my last birth because the 
desires that necessitate rebirth have ceased.” Vithoba was 
astounded by what she told on her death-bed. She was (juite 
conscious. He could not disbelieve her who had ne\'(*r uttered a 
single lie during her whole life. 

“Mother!” he said, “I have a doubt.” 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“You have told me about our previous births, but can you 
relate to me their details?” 

“Yes, my son: though I should not reveal them to anybody, 
1 shall tell you.” So saying she told him how she had passed 
through twelve lives and was reborn for the thirteenth and last 
time. 

As death approached, Bahina a.sked her son to call Brahmins 
and recite Vedic mantras. She could now hear the resounding 
music in the air. Then she gave the minutest details of the 
hour of her death and instructions as to the disposal of her 
body. 

In 1700, at the age of seventy-two, this noble woman left the 
world peacefully for her divine abode, after struggling in her 
thirteen births for salvation. 

Bahina was a poetess of no mean order. Her autobiography 
abounds in poetry. Her style is exceedingly lucid but elliptical, 
after the manner of her guru Tukaram, whose ahhanga metre 
she had adopted throughout her poetry. Spontaneity is its dis¬ 
tinguishing mark. Her poems deal with a variety of subjects, 
such as the philosophy of Atman, life, religion, the Sad-guru, 
sainthood, Brahmanhood, devotion and so forth. They contain 
also teachings on moral and domestic life which are inspiring 
to the ordinary reader. With her intense passion for spiritual life 
and renunciation of worldly matters, this woman has unique 
observations on domestic life; especially are her thoughts on 
wifely duties worth mentioning, as they reveal the social status 
of Indian women over three hundred years ago, when a woman 
had no existence apart from her husband. Bahina says: “A 
dutiful wife carries on her household duties and her religious 
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duties simultaneously. Such a wife bears even the heavens in 
her hands. She is a dutiful wife who holds no anger or hatred in 
her heart, who is free from pride of learning, who avoids evil, 
who is obedient, who has control over her sexual appetite, who 
is ever ready to serve saints, and fulfils her husband's com¬ 
mands without questioning. Such a wife gains victory over her 
worldly life and secures a place for herself in heaven. A wife 
must make her domestic life happy by accepting her husband's 
wishes in a noble spirit, and, though it may even mean death 
to her, she should not transgress them. Blessed is she, her caste 
and her family!" 

We women in the twentieth century, quarrelling over our 
emancipation and our equal rights with men, would curl our 
lips at these thoughts. But Bahinabai preached the ideals of 
character-building and humanity in the social context of her 
time and in the light of the Vedanta. 

The story of her life is thus a twofold guidance in the philo¬ 
sophy of religion and life. 
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GAURIBAI 


I T was not the custom in India to write biographies of saints, 
or for that matter, of any notabilities. Court poets used to 
write verses or books extolling the virtues, wealth and prowess 
of kings and princes. But as they were mostly composed with 
an eye to the fatness of the reward expected for the labour, 
these were grossly exaggerated and gave no true picture of the 
sovereigns or their surroundings. During the Muslim rule some 
historical biographies written by Muslim scribes throw light 
on the important aspects of contemporary life and statecraft. 
But the facts dealing with a saint’s life have to be gathered 
from legends and information handed down from generation 
to generation. 

In the case of Gauribm, the poetess-saint of Gujarat, it is 
fortunate that we are not too far removed from her to get some 
definite information about her life and work. When her 
biography was written in the last century, two members of 
her family were alive and were able to give some facts con¬ 
cerning their saintly ancestor. Of course, as in the case of all 
saints in every country, here also many legends are intertwined 
with facts, and it is no easy task to give an authentic picture. 

Gauribai was born about Samvat 1815 (a.d. 1759) in Giripur 
(also known as Dungarpur) situated in Vagad, on the borderline 
of Gujarat and Rajputana. She belonged to the community 
known as Va^nagara Nagar Grihastha. This small community 
is ranked as the foremost in Gujarat, and it is to their credit 
that there has been one hundred per cent literacy even among 
its womenfolk for hundreds of years. The community boasts 
many Persian scholars and Gujarati literary lights, and once 
it was their prerogative to hold high office in both Muslim and 
Hindu states. 

Little is known of Gauribal’s parents; but it is certain that 
she had a sister named Champu who had a son, Fuliankar, 
and two daughters, Chaturi and Jamna. Of the two, Chaturi 
became a widow after a year of married life. Jamna was married 
to one Bel^kar, and had two sons named Prabha^ankar and 
Rup^ankar, and a daughter, Tulja. Of these, it is known that 
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Prabhasankar married one Majhukunver and had two sons 
named Vrijlal and Krishnalal who were living at Banaras, and 
some of the time in Gujarat, in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Thej^ have helped to provide Gauribai's biographer 
with some details of her life and work. 

According to the then prevailing custom, Gauribai was 
married^ at the tender age of five or six. Four days before her 
marriage she developed eye trouble, so the eyes had to be tied 
up in bandages and she was married in that state. But a greater 
misfortune was to follow. Scarcely had a week elapsed when 
the bridegroom was seized by some deadly disease and he died 
within a few hours of contracting it. The whole })lac(' was 
stricken with grief, and the family's woe knew no bounds. But 
Gauribai, though young, never thought fit to make capital of 
her misery. Whenever someone pitied her for the loss of her 
husband, she philosophically replied, ‘'God is my lord, and my 
life is dedicated to Him’'. According to the prevailing custom 
of her community she stayed with her parents. 

Gauribai was very intelligent. There w(Te no schools for girls 
in those days, but she quickly learnt to read and write at home. 
As was thought fit for a young widow, she spent her time in 
worshipping the household deities, reciting devotional songs 
and reading sacred literature. Her faith in God Almighty was 
strong and unshakeable. She began to compose a few poems in 
praise of the Lord. 

Among the higher strata of Hindu society, it is not considered 
proper for a widow to remarry, and she is expected to lead a 
chaste, religious life. At the very tender ago of thirteen 
Gauribai understood that it was best for her to avoid company 
and remain immersed in religious practices. She spent her time 
at home, reading scriptures and concentrating on the worship 
of God. 

Giripur at that time was ruled over by Raja Sivasimhji, a 
righteous, learned and dutiful prince. He had abolished all 
unjust taxes. When he knew that the public were being cheated 
by the traders’ adopting various standards of weights and 
measures. Raja Sivasirhhji put an end to these and enforced 
one standard weight known as “Sivasai tol” throughout the 
state, which is still in force. He spent large sums of money in 
constructing wells, tanks, free caravanserais for travellers, 

' Means ‘betrothed' in such cases. 
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temples and so forth. His name is still remembered for these 
charitable acts. 

This Raja heard of the pure life led by Gauribai and went 
to her hpuse to have her dariana (purifying sight). He had 
religious discourse with her, during which he was greatly 
impressed by her knowledge of sacred lore and spiritual vision. 

Highly gratified by her purity and devotion, the Raja built 
a beautiful new temple in her honour and also had a step-well 
constructed near it. Gauribai took her household images to this 
shrine, and the consecration ceremony was held on the sixth 
day of the bright half of the month of Magh in Sam vat 
1836 (a.I). 1780) with great pomp. 

Gauribai left her home and family life for ever and came to 
reside in the temple, making the worship of God her sole aim 
in life. Her widowed niece Chaturi also went to live with her. 
After some time the other niece Jamna and an old relation 
named Hariyan joined them. 

Gauribai took great pains to keep the shrine clean and 
attractive, and its fame spread far and wide. Pilgrims, saints 
and scholars came in crowds to visit it. Religious discourses 
were held there, which helped to increase Gauribai’s knowledge 
of sacred lore. Her natural gift for writing poetry gained 
impetus in such surroundings, and she began composing 
religious songs. 

Raja ^ivasirhhji had established a sadavrat (free kitchen) for 
mendicants in the temple premises. Hundreds used to flock 
there to take advantage of the charity. Once a learned sadhu 
came there and, observing Gauribai’s devotion and knowledge 
of sacred lore, he remarked: “You are an incarnation of Saint 
Mirabai. Mirabai, though a great devotee, had not so much 
knowledge as one would desire in a saint. You are born to 
correct that defect. 1 have come to instruct you and give you 
the necessary additional knowledge." He took her aside and 
instructed her in Brahmajndna (knowledge of Brahman) and 
Atmajndna (knowledge of the Self). He showed her the right 
path for a saint and blessed her. Presenting her with a small 
idol of Balamukunda (the infant Krishna) he went away and 
never returned. 

Gauribai’s knowledge increased and so did her detachment 
from worldly affairs. It is said that she would become absorbed 
in samddhi (superconsciousness) which sometimes used to last 
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for fifteen days at a stretch, during which period she touched 
neither food nor drink. So deep was her meditation that she 
lost all consciousness of her surroundings and remained seated 
in a closed room. 

It is recorded that the old woman Hariyan, who had made 
her home with Gaurlbai, suspected that the samddhi was only 
feigned and not true superconsciousness. In order to test 
this she once went secretly to where Gauribai was seated 
deep in samddhi and pressed needles into her limbs. It is said 
that Gauribai never felt the pricks; she did not even wince 
a little. Leaving the needles in the body, Hariyan ran 
away. After the period of samddhi was over, Chaturi found 
the needles in Gauribai’s body when bathing her. Inquiries 
were started to find out who the culprit was, but no one 
admitted the crime. After some time Hariyan was seized with 
leprosy—a just punishment for her crime, according to the 
chronicler. She fell at the feet of Gauribai and, making a full 
confession, asked for pardon. The saintly lady was very 
generous. She told the culprit that only white spots would 
remain where the leprous scars showed, and the disease would 
disappear. 

Gauribai was credited with foretelling events. And with her 
devotion and sacred knowledge her poetic genius increased. She 
is said to have composed thousands of devotional songs and 
prayers. 

Besides outward beauty, she had also a very attractive 
personality. She forsook all worldly pleasures and spent her 
time in worship and the pursuit of knowledge. Virtuous, wise 
and kind-hearted as she was, she never lost her temper, however 
great the provocation might be. She usually sat with downcast 
eyes, as was thought fit for a devotee of God. But whenever 
she had occasion to lift her eyes, the onlooker was staggered 
by their lustre. She used to dress in plain white, and the only 
ornaments that adorned her body were strings of sacred tulasi 
beads. Since her experience of samddhi, she ceased taking solid 
food and lived upon milk alone. 

Thus Gauribai spent her life till Samvat i860 (a.d. 1804). 
Then she thought of spending the rest of her days in the holy 
Vraja Bhumi (Gokula and Vrindavana). When the Raja knew 
of it, he came to the temple personally and tried to persuade 
her to remain in Giripur. He even offered her various expensive 
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gifts. But Gauribai did not covet such worldly goods and 
remained firm in her decision. She entrusted the worship of 
the chief deity to some deserving sadhu, and taking her personal 
images with her, set out for Vrindavana with her nieces. 

When the party came near Jaipur, the ruler of that state 
went to receive them personally, as he had already heard of 
the fame of the saintly woman. The party were entertained as 
state guests. The Maharani of Jaipur came to have the darsana 
of the saint and offered five hundred sov^ercigns at the latter's 
feet. But Gauribai refused to accept such a princely gift, saying 
that she was an ascetic and as such did not require worldly 
goods. On the royal couple’s persisting in their request to 
accept it, Gauribai gave it to a follower accompanying her and 
asked him to distribute it among deserving Brahmins. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur was much impressed by Gauribai’s 
abstemious habits and learning. He however wished to test her 
nearness to God, having heard tales of the Lord manifesting 
Himself personally before her. The story goes that he ordered 
the priest of his private shrine to decorate the image of 
Govindaji elaborately and then had the doors closed. He 
invited Gauribai to the shrine and made her sit in the outer 
hall under the pretext of listening to the reading of the sacred 
Bhdgavata, When it was over, the Raja told Gauribai of his 
desire to test her power, and asked her to describe the dress 
and ornaments of the image within the closed doors. Gauribai 
was hurt at this and said that she was as much a mortal being 
as the Raja and the rest, and she made no claim to any super¬ 
natural powers. But she said that God was kind to his devotees 
and would help her in the present issue. She then meditated 
and composed a prayer which she sang. It is said that she then 
described the dress and ornaments of the image in detail, and 
said, *The only flaw is that there is no crown on the head”. 
The Raja and others were much surprised at this as the image 
of Sri Krishna is never without a crown. When the doors of 
the temple were opened, it was found that Gauribai’s statement 
was correct. The crown had slipped off the head of the image 
because the priest had not secured it properly. The Raja was 
very much mortified and asked to be forgiven. Of course in 
Gauribai’s heart there never was any rancour towards anyone 
and she forgave him. 

The Raja requested Gauribai to stay in Jaipur as his 
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permanent guest, and offered her as a present the palace wherti 
she was staying, and undertook to meet the expenses of its 
maintenance. But the saintly woman refused the offer as she 
had done before and expressed her desire to proceed to 
Vrindavana. On the Raja’s persisting in his request, she agreed 
to leave her image of worship in the palace and asked her royal 
host to arrange for its worship, which he did. 

After spending some time in Mathura, Gokula and Vrindavana, 
Gaunbai went to Kasi (Banaras) with her nieces. The ruler of 
Banaras, Maharaja Sundersirtiha, also had heard of the saint¬ 
liness of Gauribal and offered her hospitality. He was also fond 
of composing devotional songs, and both he and Gauribai used 
to sit together and conduct religious discourses through songs 
and poems, composed extempore. She showed him how to 
practise meditation, and was accepted by the Raja as his 
guru. 

Raja Sundersirhha pressed Gauribai to accept a sum of fift\’ 
thousand rupees from him. She used twenty thousand rupees 
of this to settle the differences that had arisen in her own 
community in Banaras, and the rest in charity when she made 
a pilgrimage to Jagannath Puri. 

After returning from Puri, Gauribai made her home in 
Kasi. Once she remained in samddhi for seven days, and then 
told her niece that her end was near. She wished to die on the 
banks of the Jamuna where, according to the Puranas, the 
boy Dhruva had performed his great penance. She prophesied 
that her death would take place on Ramanavami, Rama's 
birthday. Raja Sundersimha arranged to send her to the place 
she desired. There she remained in samddhi for a few days and 
then went to eternal peace on Ramanavami in Sam vat 1865 
(a.d. 1809), at the age of fifty. 

One may or may not believe in the supernatural powers 
attributed to Gauribai, but one cannot help admiring her 
simplicity, devotion and learning. She had undying faith in the 
omnipotence and benevolence of God Almighty. Her heart was 
magnanimous; she did not know what hatred or jealousy was 
The devotional songs attributed to her reveal her character. 
Her detachment from worldly affairs and attachment to the 
Deity pervade her poems. 

Most of her poetry is written in the Gujarati language, 
though it contains some Rajasthani words, her birth-place 
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being on the borderline of the two provinces. She has composed 
a few songs in Hindi also, which may be a result of her long 
stay in Vrindavana, Gokula and Banaras. 

One of her followers has truly compared Gauribai to the 
river Ganges, which purifies all those who are devoted to her. 
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SOME WOMEN SAINTS OF KERALA 

T hrough the ages India has clung to religion and 
philosophy, and its very life consists in contributing 
inspiring ideals of religion to the sum total of human culture. 
From the Vedic period of the pre-historic past up to modern 
times, India has given birth to religious leaders who were 
capable of giving vivifying ideas and ideals to the whole world. 
Buddha, Sankara, Chaitanya and Ramakrishna, to name but 
a few, are great figures in the world of religion and philosophy. 

Women have distinguished themselves as much as men in 
this field from the earliest times. Viswavara, who wrote some 
of the finest hymns of the Rig-Veda]^ Gargi, the virgin philo¬ 
sopher of l'})anishadic fame who could challenge the great 
thinkers of her time and win respect from them; Maitreyi, 
who chose the knowledge leading to immortality and for the 
sake of that rejected the wealth and possessions offered to her 
by her husband, the sage Yajnavalkya, a prominent figure in 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad; and Mira Bai, the sweet 
singer who enjoyed the company of 55 rl Krishna and spurned 
royal honours due to her as queen—these will always command 
the homage of every sincere devotee. 

South India has not been behind in this respect. Sri Andaj, who 
wanted to be the bride of §ri Krishna and was merged in the 
Lord, is a shining example. Some of her soul-ravishing songs 
have been rendered into English by no less a poet and mystic 
than §ri Aurobindo. 

Kerala has had its great religious heroes among men and 
women alike. Ramanujan Ezhuttachchhan, who created a grand 
religious literature in Malayajam; Narayana Bhattatiri, the 
great poet and devotee whose Ndrdyamya thrills the hearts 
of scholars and devotees as it beautifully summarizes the 
Bhdgavata and is at the same time a masterpiece of devotion; 
and Puntanam whose ecstatic bhakii was declared by the Lord 
Himself to be superior to the wonderful scholarship of his 
contemporary, Narayana Bhattatiri—these are household 
names in Kerala. 


* See the first footnote under Chapter IT, page lo. 
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Amoni^^ the women devotees of Kerala who attained God- 
realization, three names stand prominent: Chahkrottu Amma, 
Vadakkedattu Nahga Pennu and Kurur Amma. Fragments 
alone of their life stories are available through tradition, 
though thej^ suffice to reveal something of their intense 
devotion and God-intoxication. 

The first-named of these lived in a house still known as 
Chahkrottu House, thus recalling her memory. The house 
stands just west of the famous temple of Sri Vallabha (Vishnu), 
at Tiruvclla (in Travancore), a temple eulogized even in the 
works of some of the great Vaishnava Azhwar saints of South 
India. As the temple was established in her time and is men¬ 
tioned by Nammazhwar w^hose date has been assigned to the 
ninth century a.d., she must have been born in the eighth 
century a.d. 

From her childhood she w^as a great devotee of Vishnu and 
her days were spent in pray(T and w^orship of the Lord. The 
Ekddasi fast of every eleventh day of the waxing or weaning 
moon is the most sacred fast observed by devotees, and is 
undertaken without any ulterior motive at all. Chahkrottu 
Amma would not even sip a drop of water throughout that 
holy day. On the next day she w^ould have her bath and prayers, 
prepare food, offer it to the Lord and feed a Brahmin, and 
only then take her own meal. The fast was thus rigorously 
observed by her without a break for many years. But on one 
occasion she could not find any Brahmin wdiom she could feed 
on the day succeeding the Ekddaii fast. The ardent devotee 
was in a fix and finally resolved on fasting to death since she 
could not observe the fast for once in all its details. Suddenly, 
Vishnu, the Lord who hastens to relieve his true devotees in 
distress, appeared before her in the garb of a brahmachdrin. 
She was carried away with joy and served Him with food in 
the sheath of an areca-nut tree. The Lord was greatly pleased 
with her simple devotion and strong faith, and graciously 
accepted her humble and yet devoted offering. Before He 
disappeared, the Lord blessed her with mukti, the supreme 
release from the bonds of constant birth and death. The people 
of the locality came to know of this extraordinary incident and 
erected a grand temple of Vishnu on the spot and installed His 
image. This is the traditional origin of the famous temple of 
$ri Vallabha in Tiruvella. To perpetuate the memory of that 
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event, the food is still served in the sheath of the areca-nut 
tree. The pious lady had no descendants and so her property 
was dedicated to the service of the temple. 

While Chahkrottu Amma had the vision of God in her old 
age, Nahga Pennu attained God-vision even when she was but 
a maiden. She belonged to a respectable Malayaji Brahmin 
family of Vadakkedattu Illam at Trippunittura, the seat of 
the Royal House of Cochin. From her childhood^ she had 
unbounded devotion to the Lord Vishnu whose image was 
installed in the temple there. She would regularly go to the 
temple and offer her heart’s devotion which would be unabated 
even when she returned to her house. Her days were spent in 
constant remembrance of the Lord and repetition of His holy 
name with faith and devotion. The other members of the 
family could not understand her. They thought that she was 
worshipping God to be blessed with worldly happiness. But her 
heart was above all such selfish considerations. She loved the 
Lord with pure and untainted devotion. 

When she attained age, her parents arranged for her marriage. 
The proposed bridegroom was a very handsome and wealthy 
youth. All preparations on a grand scale had been completed 
in the house of the bride on the auspicious day fixed for the 
marriage: the bridegroom was brought to the house in a 
procession with musical accompaniments and other festivities 
in the time-honoured customary fashion. When the exact 
propitious moment for the marriage was at hand, Nanga 
Pennu, the maiden devotee, proceeded to the temple to bid 
the Lord farewell. Her heart was sorely distressed at the thought 
that she would now have to stay permanently in the house of 
her husband and hence would no more have an opportunity 
for her regular visit to the temple, to be blessed with the sight 
of the Lord of her heart. Tears filled her eyes at the thought. 
Restraining herself with great difficulty, she entered the temple 
and prostrated before the image in the anguish of her heart. 
She was standing there and had at that time no thought of 
returning home. '‘From the morrow, I cannot have this blessed 
vision. How can I live without seeing the Lord? I have no other 
desire here or hereafter except the vision of the Lord. Deign 
to merge me in Thyself, O Lord, even now.’' Such was her 
ardent prayer and the Lord granted it. The maiden saw the 

* No materials from which her date of birth can be fixed are available. 
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Lord emerging from the image, coming to her, catching hold 
of her hands and entering the sanctum again. The news of this 
incident soon spread over the whole place. The wonder and 
amazement of the people can very well be imagined. The 
proposed bridegroom felt ashamed and left the house hurriedly 
without taking leave of anyone. The parents were bewildered. 
Even to this day, the memory of the event is kept alive by the 
annual celebration in that temple of a festival known as Nahga 
Pennu Festival. The most important item in the festival is the 
splendid procession of the Lord to the paternal house of 
Nahga Pennu, where a feast is given to the Lord Himself and 
clothes and other presents are given to the members of the 
family. 

While the two devotees mentioned above got the vision of 
the Lord and mukti, liberation from worldly bonds, simul¬ 
taneously, Kurur Amma, the last of the devotees treated in 
this article, enjoyed the almost uninterrupted vision of her 
Chosen Deity, the Baby Krishna, and lived for many years 
on earth. She could see the Lord of her heart whenever she 
desired it. 

She belonged to a respectable Brahmin family of Kurur 
Illam, which has survived to the present day. It is about four 
miles from Trichur, a famous city of Cochin State. As she was 
an elder contemporary of Narayana Bhattatiri and Puntanam, 
who were born in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
A.D., she must have flourished in the last half of the sixteenth 
century. It is remarkable to note that the simple devotion 
of Kurur Amma is regarded as surpassing that of even 
Puntanam himself. Her devotion grew to that supreme love 
in which the lover, the Beloved and love become One. By the 
power of that Love, the Lord was ever ready and willing to do 
as she wished. 

Many stories have gathered around the hallowed name of 
Kurur Amma, testifying to her unsurpassed devotion. Once an 
old Brahmin came to her house seeking food. There was no male 
member in the house at that time and the orthodox women 
used to observe strict purdah, which did not permit them to 
appear before men. So she told the stranger that food would be 
ready but that he would have to serve himself. To the astonish¬ 
ment of all, the Lord Himself came in the form of a boy 
hrahmachdrin as soon as food was ready and served the stranger- 
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guest who, being a great devotee, recognized the boy as the 
Lord. On another occasion a saint who used to be blessed with 
the vision of the Lord whenever he meditated ardently, called 
on his Chosen Deity, Sri Krishna, for a long time, but to no 
purpose. It was only after a long time that he had his usual 
vision. When he asked vSrI Krishna the reason for the delay, 
the Lord explained that He had been imprisoned by the pure 
and intense love of Kuriir Arama who had released Him only 
just then! 

Narayana Bhattatiri was on his death-bed when Kurur 
Amma came to enquire a])out him. He was very much delighted 
to see her at that time. He told her, “Revered sister, my last 
moments have come and I shall soon merge in the Lord. I 
would like you to stay with me till the end.” She replied, “No, 
Narayana, there is no such hurry. I have to return home 
today; but I shall be with you during your last moments as 
you desire.“ Still Narayana Bhattatiri was insistent and said: 
“I shall pass away even today. So, if you go away now, my 
desire will remain unfulfilled.” But Kurur Amma was con¬ 
fident and replied: “I shall be with you at the proper time. I am 
certain that you cannot pass away before I come to you again.” 
Even then Bhattatiri was not hopeful though he allowed her 
to have her own way. Kurur Amma gently reassurc^d him and 
left the place. On the third morning she returned. Narayana 
Bhattatiri was still alive though utterly prostrated. She roused 
him with these words: “Narayana, the time is up. Prepare for it. 
Repeat the name of the Lord, Narayana. May He bless you.” 
Accordingly, that devotee repeated the Lord's name thrice 
and passed away in peace and bliss, cheered and encouraged 
by the presence of the woman saint. It is said that she also 
followed him soon after in full possession of God-consciousness 
and devotion. 

Tradition has it that Kurur Amma was a contemporary of 
Vilwamahgala SwamI, a renowned vsage and devotee, whose 
wonderful transformation as a bhakla is celebrated in a famous 
drama of Girish Chandra Ghosh, one of the great devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Once, during the period of menses, Kurur 
Amma was repeating “Narayana”, the name of the Lord, when 
the Swami happened to go there. He was surprised and asked 
her whether it was proper to repeat the Lord's name in her state 
of bodily impurity. Her pertinent reply satisfied the Swami 
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completely. She said: “Can anyone have the firm assurance 
that one will not die in the state of physical impurity?'" 

The love of Kurur Amma for the Lord was that of a motlier 
for her beloved child. It is said that while she would be at her 
devotions, the Lord would sit on her lap or ride on luT back or 
play childish pranks. 

The prayer she used to repeat constantly is given below: 

Komalani kujayan veniim 
Sydnialoya m kumdrakah 
VedavHyam Par am Brahma 
Bhdsatdm piirato mama. 

“May this dark-complexioned Boy (Krishna), who is really the 
Supreme Brahman know'ii by the Vedas, deign to appear before me, 
sounding His sweet flute.” 
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CHAPTER XIl 


TARIGONDA VENKAMAMBA 

V EI^ KAMAMBA’S* life was one of utter simplicity and con¬ 
stant devotion to $ri Krishna. She is one of the fairest flowers 
of Indian spiritual culture. As is usual with most Indian saints, 
she has not left behind any autobiography and, since not even a 
proper biography is available, we have to depend upon stray 
references in her writings and upon tradition for a connected 
account of the incidents of her life. 

Vehkamamba, or Veiikamma as she is popularly known, was 
a contemporary of ^ri Ramakrishna. Sir C. P. Brown in his 
famous English-Telugu dictionary records that she was living in 
1840. She was the daughter of one Krishnayya, an orthodox 
Brahmin of the Nandavarika sect, who belonged to the family 
of Kanali and the line of Vasishtha. Her mother’s name was 
Mahgamamba. Her (Vehkamma’s) native village was Tarigonda, 
or, as some call it, Tarikunda, four miles to the north of 
Vayilpadu in the Chittoor District of Madras province in South 
India. 

According to the custom of her community she was betrothed 
at an age when she hardly knew what marriage was. But she 
remained a devoted wife. At the end of her Bhagavata-purana, 
an exquisitely beautiful poetical composition, she says that she 
wrote it keeping in her heart of hearts the hallowed feet of 
Vehkatachalapati, son of Timmayya, of the family of Nunjeti 
and the line of Srivatsa. Evidently this Vehkatachalapati was 
her husband. Shortly after her betrothal or marriage he died. 

Vehkamma was a woman of high courage and independent 
spirit; she refused to bow down to all meaningless customs and 
traditions. For instance, as a widow she was required to remove 
her hair, but she stoutly refused to do so. The villagers began 
to press her and her father to get her hair removed, but she 
replied to her father: ‘‘Dear father, heed not the opinions or 
the prattle of the worldly-minded. Whom are we going to 
please? What is the good of removing this God-given hair, 
and what is the infamy in retaining it ? So long as our inclina¬ 
tions are pure, the merciful Lord will not be offended with us 

* See the first footnote under Chapter II, page 10. 
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even when we set aside worldly customs and manners. And if 
our inclinations are impure, though we may pay all homage to 
customs and manners, the Lord will not spare us. So please leave 
me alone.'* Knowing the immaculate purity of the character 
of his daughter, Krishnayya kept silent. 

At this juncture, the chief abbot of the Pushpagiri Pitha 
happened to visit Tarigonda and the villagers bitterly com¬ 
plained to him about the behaviour of Vehkamma, urging him 
to force her to remove her hair. Oh, what a storm in a tea-cup! 
So much agitation about the hair on an innocent widow's 
head! The chief priest called for the father of Vehkamma and 
on pain of being ostracized demanded the immediate removal 
of her hair. With folded hands Krishnayya pleaded, saying: 
“Holy father, it is not my fault. Let Your Holiness speak to 
her directly." 

Ushered into the presence of the abbot, who curtly conveyed 
to her his mandate, Vehkamma respectfully said: “Revered 
Swamiji, you are a Jagad-Guru (world-teacher). I am less 
informed than Your Holiness. Please tell me in which Veda it 
is enjoined that a widow should not keep her hair. Why should 
a woman be disfigured by shaving her head? Do not our 
scriptures maintain that where women are not honoured, there 
all works and efforts come to naught? When a widow’s inclina¬ 
tions are pure, what is wrong in her keeping her hair or even 
wearing ornaments? This hair, which is the gift of the merciful 
God right from birth, will it not grow again after it is once 
shaven? If Your Holiness has the power to prevent it from 
growing again, you can have it shaven right now. I deem it 
wrong to abuse the gifts of God." Vehkamma's protest was 
a protest of womankind, nay, of humanity, against priestcraft. 
Enraged at her reply, the chief priest called for a barber then 
and there and by force got her head shaven. Overcome by 
devotion rather than shame or sorrow, Vehkamma went to 
a river near by, and offering prayers to her chosen Deity, Sri 
Krishna, she took a dip in it, and lo, when she came out her 
head was adorned as usual with long beautiful hair. The chief 
priest and the rest were stupefied at this miraculous turn of 
events and began to stammer out their apologies to her. Here 
was an instance of the arrogance of authority and learning being 
subdued by the humility of devotion and wisdom. 

Vehkamma's sentiments are echoed in the most effective 
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manner in the words of Swami Vivekananda. He declares: 
'‘Educate your women first and leave them to themselves; then 
they will tell you what reforms are necessary for them. In 
matters concerning them, who are you? 

“Liberty is the first condition of growth. It is wrong, a 
thousand times wrong, if any of you dares to say, ‘I will work 
out the salvation of this woman or child'. I am asked again and 
again, what I think of the widow problem and what I think 
of the woman question. Let me answer once for all:—Am I a 
widow that you ask me that nonsense? Am I a woman, that 
you ask me that question again and again? Who are you to 
solve women’s problems? Are you the Lord God that you 
should rule over every widow and every woman? Hands off! 
They will solve their own problems.” 

The reasons for the rude interference of the so-called pandits 
and the priests witli the rights and privileges of women are 
not far to seek. In the decadent jieriod of Indian history there 
arose the Smritis or codes with a somewhat narrow attitude 
towards women and the masses. But in the period of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, conditions \vere vastly different. Then 
the social and religious status of women was in no w^ay inferior 
to that of men. Among the Vedic Kishis we find the names of 
such glorious women as Viswavara, Apfila, Lopamudra and 
Ghosha. In the Taittinya Upanishad, almost at the beginning 
of his instructions to the disciple on the completion of his 
studies, the teacher exhorts: “Let thy mother be thy God.” 
And the ChandJ: “She (the Divine Mother) when pleased 
becomes propitious and becomes the cause of the freedom of 
man.” 

However, Venkamma’s tender heart received a rude shock 
from the behaviour of the villagers and the abbot. Her passion 
for God-realization was fast developing and she managed to 
obtain spiritual initiation from a renowned ^ttru called Rupa- 
vataram Subrahmanya ! 5 astri, a native of Madanapalle in the 
Chittoor District. In her Venkatdchala-mdhdlmya, an excellent 
poetical composition, Veiikamma pays homage to her ma.ster 
saying, “I bow down to the lotus-feet of my guru, Subrahmanya, 
who taught me to look upon the principle of intelligence as 
Brahman or the Supreme Spirit”. In search of a lonely place 
for her spiritual practices, she went to the temple of Nrisimha 
in her native village, and at length in a quiet spot behind the 
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image of Hanumat, she took her seat and was absorbed in 
meditation. In that state she remained regardless of bodily 
comforts or physical needs. Occasionally she would break her 
meditation to eat a little sacramental food. One day the priest 
of the temple saw her and with a shower of abuse drove her 
away from the place. Vehkamma, in a mood of complete resig¬ 
nation to the will of the Lord, did not utter a single word of 
protest. As she had already left her home, she now left her 
native village once for all, and proceeded to Tirupati to take 
refuge at the feet of the presiding Deity there, Vehkateswara, 
whom she believed to be the God of the present Iron Age, the 
Kali-yuga. In her Venkatachala-mdhdtmya she gives a glowing 
description of the town with its sunlit golden temple towers, 
chariots, monasteries, gardens, elephants, peacocks and parrots. 
It is a town built on a mountain with seven hills, one leading 
to the other, a romantic spot where the sublime beauties of 
nature mingle with the artifices of civilization. 

This Tirupati, then known as Venkatachalam, with .such 
sublime temples crowning the mountain, is indeed symbolic of 
the soul’s pilgrimage of life leading to its destination, namely 
the unification of the soul with the Divine. Daily hundreds of 
pilgrims from all over India visit Tirupati. 

Reaching there, Venkamma paid homage to the presiding 
Deity and was soon in search of a proper place for her spiritual 
practices. The people and the temple authorities were much 
impressed with her religious fervour, and she was given a small 
dwelling-place and a daily portion of some rice. Further, she 
obtained permission to render some special services to the Deity 
which to this day are continued in her name. However, in the 
course of time, she had to pay for her popularity, and this came 
in the form of the wrath of some jealous priests who began to 
harass her in various ways; but she overcame all such impedi¬ 
ments by her wonderful love and devotion. Desire for solitude 
once more arose in her heart, and in a valley known as Tumulu- 
rukona, amidst picturesque scenery, she found a suitable 
solitary place where she began to practise divine communion. 
Lofty hills with peaks, as if penetrating the very mysteries of 
heavens, valleys and meadows covered with fruit trees and 
flower plants wafting their fragrance over a wide area, the sun, 
moon and stars with the outstretched hands of their rays, 
kissing and embracing everything on earth and in heaven—such 
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natural phenomena as these were very dear to Vehkamma 
with her profound aesthetic sense, for later on we find her 
describing these natural beauties in a very striking manner. 
Here she carried on her spiritual practices for about six years 
and was blessed with many visions and realizations of a very 
high order. Thence she proceeded to a small pavilion to the 
north of the lake called Swami-pushkarini and began to give 
to the world through her writings the benefits of her realizations. 

Vehkamma found that for the regeneration of both men and 
women in her motherland, Andhra-desa, the spread of ethical, 
religious and philosophical teachings in a simple style was of 
paramount importance. Books in those days were generally 
in a high-flown style more for the pleasure of the educated 
classes than for the use of the masses. With a view to gaining 
honour and money such books were often dedicated to kings 
and zemindars. But Vehkamma’s motive was service to God 
through service of man. She dedicated all her writings to her 
chosen Deity. At the end of every chapter in her Vdsishtha- 
Rdmdyana, she says: ''O Lord Vehkateswara, manifesting 
Thyself as Nrisirhha of Tarigonda, I dedicate it to Thy graceful 
lotus-feet. Whosoever whole-heartedly copies or reads or hears 
it, may he or she cross the ocean of samsdra with all its miseries 
and attain nirvana’\ 

Vehkamma's works, which are mainly poetical, cover different 
forms of poetry, such as the epic, lyric, ballad, song and drama 
of various kinds. At the end of her Bhdgavata-purdna she gives 
a list of her works; but it seems she wrote a few other books 
subsequently. Among her books Venkatdchala-mdhdtmya, Rdja- 
yoga-sdra and Vdsishtha-Rdmdyana —all three based on the 
Sanskrit originals—have been published. 

The Vdsishtha-Rdmayana is an epic in Sanskrit; it is a huge 
volume, running into thousands of pages, the central theme 
of which is the teaching of Vasishfha to $ri Rama. It has been 
appraised as a unique and important contribution not only to 
Indian wisdom, but to the thought of the world as well. 
Vehkamma has popularized the teachings of this great work 
through her beautiful poetic compendium, Vdsishtha-Rdmdyana, 
Setting aside prolonged passages in the original dealing with 
theories of creation and abstruse philosophical argumentations, 
she confined herself in her compendium for the most part to 
stories to illustrate sublime truths in a very homely manner. 
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She knew very well that what is expressed in sweet and graceful 
language with appropriate similes and illustrations goes directly 
to the heart of the reader and expands there like a drop of oil 
on the surface of water. Like the jasmine which, though not 
very imposing in appearance or striking in colour, smells sweet, 
her style, reflecting her personality, is simple yet graceful and 
effective. But she always cared more for loftiness of feeling than 
for beauty of expression. Poetry to her was the handmaid of 
philosophy. She considered that rules of prosody were for the poet 
and not the poet for them. She felt that rules were her servants 
and not her masters. We find her here and there violating gram¬ 
matical and metrical rules. Wherever it is desirable, she uses 
colloquial language freely. In many of her works we find her using 
a metre called dwipada which is akin to blank verse. Cele¬ 
brated poets like Palkuriki Somanatha have praised this metre 
highly. 

Many of Vehkamma’s songs have become folk-lore. Famous 
Telugu poets and critics like Viresaliiigam Pantulu and Pra- 
bhakara Sastri have sung high praises of her works. 

Vehkamma was an inspired poetess. If *'out of the fullness of 
the heart the mouth speaketh'', out of the fullness of love and 
devotion she burst forth into poetry. In every sense of the term 
poetry was a gift of God to her. In her VchhaUichala-mdhdtmya 
she says, '"I did not learn in my younger days even the alphabet 
from any teacher. I have not studied even the rudiments of 
prosody, nor have I read any literary works. Like a stringed 
instrument in the hands of a musician I sing. As the Lord, out 
of His infinite grace, dwelling upon my tongue—verily as He 
makes me sing, I sing. I have absolutely no claim to originality.'' 

I am ever bound in gratitude to Saraswati, the Goddess of learn¬ 
ing, who, one blessed noon, appeared before me and showed me the 
Primeval Being and my guru. , . , When I was overcome with weari¬ 
ness She came down from the heavens and revealed Herself to me 
in the form of glowing lines of letters. . . . 

I adore my Lord Sri Krishna, who, having approached me in 
His bewitching form, commanded me to compose poems (about his 
amorous exploits) in veiled and amorous language, and when I 
expressed my inability, looked at me in a fit of anger, and, on my 
prostrating before Him, Himself composed them in liiese words. 


Great masters teach more through their own example than 
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through precepts. As art conceals itself, true teaching does not 
appear as teaching at all. Rulers may urge and command, 
friends may argue and advise, while one's sweetheart imper¬ 
ceptibly and sweetly suggests and persuades. Through her 
dramas, songs and poems, which are like the suggestions of 
one's sweetheart, and above all through her own life, Vehkamma 
imparts her ideas and ideals to people. 

Moral discipline is the basis of all spiritual endeavour and 
achievement. If Vehkamma performed any miracles, they were 
as we have already pointed out, by-products of her sainthood. 
The test of sainthood is not the performance of miracles but 
purity of character. A juggler may perform miracles, but he 
may not be a saint. Vehkamma points out this truth in the 
following manner:— 

Some, practising different yeg/ii' such as Mantra-yoga, Hatha-yoga 
and Laya-yoga with a view to obtaining siddhis (powers) begin to 
roam about, demonstrating their miracles to the ignorant. This is, 
after all, superficial yoga, and these are false yogis. Saints who 
are adepts in the knowledge of God never hanker after such things 
as making the body immune from disease, old age and death. 
(liCijayoga-sdra) 

Saints or godly men are those who, giving up inertia and desire 
for ephemeral things, are steadfast in goodness, truthfulness, 
purity, peace of mind and kindness to all living beings. (Venkata- 
chala-mdhdimya) 

Yoga must be practised uninterruptedly (for a long time). With¬ 
out constant practice the mind becomes the hotbed of vices like lust 
and anger. 

One who practises discrimination, renunciation, control of the 
mind and the senses, endurance, abstinence from sensual enjoyment, 
tranquillity, faith in the words of the teacher and the scriptures; 
one who considers another man’s wife as his mother, who does not 
hanker after others’ wealth, . . . who takes refuge at the feet of the 
Lord, . . . such a one alone is fit for illumination and liberation in 
this very life. (Rdjayoga-sdra) 

“The mansion of liberation” is guarded by four gate-keepers, 
namely Tranquillity, Contentment, Company of the Wise and 
Reflection. ( Vdsishfha-Rdmdyana) 

Among Hindu philosophical books none lays so great a 
stress upon human endeavour as the Yoga-Vdsisktha, otherwise 
known as Vdsishtha-Rdmdyana. Venkamma has very ably 
presented the central teaching of Yoga-Vdsishiha in her 
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compendium, which recalls the words of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

To show how work is to be performed and what is true 
renunciation, Vehkamma, in her characteristically simple and 
effective manner, tells the story of Chudalii and Sikhidhwaja 
at considerable length in her compendium. She describes how 
the queen attained liberation while living a busy home life and 
ruling over a kingdom, whereas the king could not, even when 
he had left home, kingdom and society; and how the wife, 
becoming the husband’s friend, philosopher and guide, led him 
to liberation. The moral of the story is obvious. Woman is in 
no way inferior to man in her capacity to rule or to attain 
the highest spiritual knowledge and liberation. As the Sanskrit 
words ardhangt (half of the husband) and saha-dharmim (she 
who performs religious rites and duties along with the husband) 
indicate, man and woman are helpmates in the pilgrimage of 
life and fellow'-travellers on the path of spirituality. There is 
no question of inferiority or superiority entering into their 
mutual relations and attitude. 

In the life and writings of Vehkamma we find a satisfactory 
solution to many of the problems of the modern age. Her name 
is associated with one of Tirupati-Vehkateswara's annual 
festive celebrations, the Brahmotsava. Even today there 
exists a caravanserai on the Tirumalai hill which perpetuates 
her saintly memory. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SRI SARADA DEVI 
THE HOLY MOTHER 


I N the whole range of religious biography wo do not come 
across the life of a woman seer and teacher like Sri Sarada 
Devi. Then* were great holy women in the past who did not 
want to marry but chose to move on their souls' pilgrimage 
alone and without a companion. There were also great and 
holy women who had married in their youth but later renounced 
their hearth and home in search of God and attained Him. 
Some of them had to struggle hard against unfavourable social 
environments and family circumstances but succeeded in the 
end in l^reaking those shackles under which they had been 
chafing. Some others had the misfortune to live with husbands 
who had ni'ither understanding sympathy nor common sense, 
and who were utterly devoid of devotion to God; these ill- 
treated their noble-minded wives who possessed whole-souled 
devotion to God and were compelled finally to leave their 
husbands to their fate. Some* others again became widows but 
availed themselves in the best manner possible of a God-given 
opportunity to shake off the bondage and limitations of a 
domestic life devoid of the freedom in which their godly 
endca^^()ur could become fruitful. Sarada Devi was like none 
of them. She was betrothed, but she and her ‘"husband" did not 
live en vuiritalement. She stands apart as a solitary example 
of a woman who seemed even in her girlhood to have come 
into this world with a message. She experienced God as the 
Divine Mother and saw Her in herself and in her "husband": 
he also saw God the Mother in himself and in his "wife". The 
world had not seen such a couple before, nor witnessed such 
lofty spiritual experiences as theirs. They both have become 
symbols of moral and spiritual perfection for men and women, 
for the married and the unmarried, for the laity as well as the 
monks and the nuns. 
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Birth and Parentagi 

Sri Saradiimani Devi, known as the Holy Mother, in com¬ 
memoration of whose birth-centenary this volume is published, 
was born of Brahmin parents on December 22, 1853, in the 
quiet little hamlet of Jayrambati, in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal. With its setting of green pastures, untrimmed 
meadows and grazing cattle, with the river Amodar, and ponds, 
trees and shrubs, the hamlet, which consists of hardly more 
than a hundred mud houses, breathes a typical rural atmo¬ 
sphere. It has become a place of pilgrimage today, visited by 
hundreds of devotees, and on special occasions by thousands, 
to pay their homage to the memory of Sarada Devi. 

Her parents, Ramachandra Mukhopadhyaya and Syama- 
sundari Devi, were deeply religious, though poor. Though 
Ramachandra's sole income was derived from the cultivation 
of a few acres of paddy fields, performance of priestly duties, 
and the making and selling of sacred threads, he lived up to 
the ideal of a Brahmin’s life and would not accept gifts without 
discrimination. He was generous: in times of famine or scarcity 
of food he would not care to keep the surplus stock of food 
grains for the use of his family, but would spend what he had 
in feeding the hungry and destitute. 

The life of Sarada Devi seems to have been set in a web of 
mystical experiences and divine influences. Once Ramachandra 
and Syamasundari had a vision foretelling the birth of a divine 
being as their daughter. They both considered it a blessing 
indicating rare good fortune. In due course, when little Sarada 
was born, their affection for her was mingled with feelings of 
gratitude to the Divine Dispenser and of an unearthly felicity. 

Sarada lived the simple life of an Indian village girl. She used 
to play, but she was found to be too serious for childish games. 
She had playthings in her doll's house, but was more interested 
in the clay models of Kali and Lakshmi, which she worshipped 
with flowers and vilwa leaves. Feeling a sense of identity ^^nth 
the Divine Mother she meditated on Her with very deep 
concentration. She was thus going through her lessons in the 
kindergarten of religion. In about a decade her spiritual 
tendencies, of which one could get only an inkling, began to 
bloom. Even in her early life she had experiences and mystic 
visions, which even a Hindu saint in his advanced stages of 
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discipline would consider a blessing. While she was at Kamar- 
])ukur in the heyday of her youth and had to proceed hesitatingly 
and alone to a neighbouring tank for her bath, she used to see 
a bevy of eight girls of her age coming from she knew not 
where, and c‘scorting her then\ Indeed one is apt to wonder 
how she could thus secure Divine favour and protection from 
above. 

Her education was not of the bookish sort. As a girl of 
tender age she began to learn the al])habet of her language, and 
was also admitted to the village iol ; but unfortunately nobody 
took any trouble to teach her or to ensure her regular attendance 
at the school. She had a keen desire to study, but being the 
eldest child of her family she underwent home training, which is 
a part of the education of almost all Hindu girls, and began to 
help her mother in the performance of her duties. Thus she joined 
her in cooking and occasional!}/, when necessary, took her place 
in the kitchen. She also had to do sundry odd jol)s of the 
household. 

India's culture cannot be acquired through literacy. The 
country devisc'd methods of its own for imparting the best of 
the national heritage in higher culture, religion and ])hilosophy. 
Celebrating the temple festivals, reciting the epics, playing 
the village' dramas, particij)ating in the daily domestic worship 
and, as occasions arose, in the more important family functions 
in which all the members of the family joined—all these 
provided ample opportunities for developing character har¬ 
moniously, unlike the system of education in colleges and 
universities. Those who imbibed the ideals and ideas could 
practise them. ^ 5 ri vSarada drank deep of the fountain of 
culture and spirituality, religious lore and traditions, and her 
spiritual instincts were quickened thereby. Further, circum¬ 
stances were destined to bring her even at the tender age of 
six into contact with another soul—a mighty one—who was 
to guide and teach her and mould her life into a pattern of 
perfection. 


Betrothal 

In accordance with the then prevailing custom, little Sarada 
was betrothed at the age of six to Sri Ramakrishna, who was 
then twenty-three. The betrothal, which took place in May, 
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1859, was arranged by his parents. Ramakrishna was then 
practising severe austerities at Dakshineswar. He was born 
in 1836 in the village of Kamarpukur—fi\T miles from 
jayrambatl—in the district of Hooghly. As he was very 
backweird in his studies at school and was therefore a source of 
anxiety to his elder brother, the latter got him appointed as a 
priest at Dakshineswar so that his earnings might add to the 
income of the joint family. Ramakrishna began his spiritual 
disciplines seriously at the age of seventec'n. In about S(‘ven 
months he developed such strange moods and other-worldly 
behaviour that the ])eople about him, who did not know what 
longing for God was, took him for a madman. His mother and 
brother brought him to Kamarpukur for treatment. They were 
grieved to see that he had become com}:)letely indifferent to 
the world and had a restless hankering for something unseen, 
occasionally crying ])iteously, ‘'Mother, () Mother!" It was at 
this time that they decided to arrange for his marriage in the 
hope that it would be the best means to bring down his mind 
to normal worldly life and duties. They were, however, dis¬ 
appointed at not being able to find a suitable bride of proper 
age. It is usual that when a man is deeply religious or has 
attained some sj)iritual progress, he is unwilling to marry or 
to be tied down in any other way with the responsibilities of 
domestic life. Sri Ramakrishna, however, did not feel worried 
at the arrangements that his mother and brother were making 
for his marriage. Further, when their attempts to find a suitable 
girl resulted in failure, he said to them one day in an inspired 
mood, “Vain is your search in this place and that. Go to 
Jayrambatl, and there in the house of Ramachandra Mukho- 
padhyaya, you will find her who is marked out for me“. 

The betrothal took place at the time when dates ripened, and 
Sri Ramakrishna sta3^ed in his village for nineteen months. 
In December of this period, in i860, Sarada was just seven. 
According to the custom Ramakrishna visited his father-in- 
law's house, and when he returned to his parental home he 
took Sarada to spend some days with his mother. On his return 
to Dakshineswar she returned to her parental home. 

Several years passed, and little Sarada was growing under 
the care of her parents. She was helping them in their domestic 
duties in all possible ways. Sri Ramakrishna visited Kamarpukur 
again. She was then fourteen years old, and she spent three 
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months in the company of Ramakfishna at his home. He was 
very kind, tender and cordial to her. He taught her many 
things, from cookery, household management and the discharge 
of her duties and responsibilities in the world, to meditation 
on God, living the spiritual life and attaining its goal. Now she 
was sufficiently grown up to realize that she was betrothed. 
She felt very happy in his company and found in him a man 
with an exalted love of God and immaculate purity of body 
and mind, yet quite normal and human in other respects. 
Referring to those days which she remembered, she used to 
tell her women disciples, "I then felt as if a pitcher of bliss was 
kept in my heart. It was a constant experience with me then. It 
is very difficult to convey an idea of this experience to others”. 

Four years more passed and Sarada grew to be a young 
woman at the age of eighteen. Her memory of Ramakrishna 
was sweet, and when she came of age she felt a strong urge to 
be with him. Her heart told her that he who was so very kind 
to her four years earlier would not forget her, but would in 
good time call her to his side. She gave no expression to her 
inner feelings and tried to forget her anxieties and longings in 
doing household work, and in helping her mother and father 
as much as possible. 

She had already become aware of the rumour that Rama¬ 
krishna had become insane. Indeed, when her neighbours 
would visit her parents, some of them would express their 
sympathy for her, saying: ‘‘0 dear me, Syama’s daughter has 
been married to a lunatic”. Sarada herself would avoid meeting 
them lest they should have occasion for such talk. It was but 
natural that she felt a stronger urge than before to see Rama¬ 
krishna and to find out for herself the exact truth of what 
people were saying about him. She therefore decided to go to 
Dakshine^war where he was living. 

When her father came to know of her wishes, he agreed to 
take her there. In the absence of railway or steamer service to 
Calcutta she was taken in a palanquin for a short distance, 
and then the party began to walk. As she had not been 
accu-stomed to long walks, she fell ill on the third day and 
developed a high temperature. In the evening Sarada and party 
rested at an iim where she obtained unexpected relief of body 
and mind as the result of a significant vision at night. She 
described it in her own words in later years: 
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1 was lying unconscious owing to fever, without even any 
sense of decorum. Just then I saw a woman, pitch dark in com¬ 
plexion, sitting by my side. Though she was dark, I have never seen 
another so beautiful as she. She stroked my aching head with her 
soft cool hands, and I felt the heat of my body subsiding. Where 
are you from?” I asked her. And she replied, ”From Dakshineswar”. 
At this I was speechless with wonder and exclaimed, ”From 
Dakshineswar! I too am going to Dakshineswar to see my husband. 
But this fever has unfortunately detained me on the way”. To 
this she replied, ”DonT worry. You will soon be all right to see 
your husband at Dakshineswar. It is for your sake that I have 
kept him there”. I said to her, 'Tndeed! Is it .so? But who are you 
to me?” am your sister”, she replied. I was much astonished to 
hear this. After this conversation I fell asleep. 

In the morning she found that her fever had gone. The party 
then resumed their journey on foot. 


At Dakshineswar 

When Sarada first met Ramakrishna on arrival at Dak- 
shine^war, she went straight to his room and could see for 
herself how kind he was. ‘'Ah! You are here!" he said to her, 
and asked someone to spread a mat on the floor. As the long 
journey had been too wearisome for her and the effect of the 
fever still persisted, he arranged for her treatment and nursing. 
Now her worst fears were allayed: she could see for herself that 
the rumour about the condition of his mind was only the idle 
gossip of worldly-minded people who could not understand 
his spiritual greatness and knew not what they were saying. 

The Holy Mother stayed at Dakshineswar till 1885, except 
for short periods which she spent at her village home. During 
the early days of her stay she could see that ^ri Ramakrishna 
used to pass into high states of spiritual consciousness even at 
night. She knew that he was a man of God who could throw 
himself into high samddhi (superconsciousness) on hearing the 
temple bells, or listening to a hymn, or taking part in the 
discussion of any divine topic. Referring to the happy and 
blessed days of her stay at Dakshineswar, she used to say: 

The divine state in which the Master used to be absorbed passes 
all description. In ecstatic moods he would smile or weep, or at times 
remain perfectly still in deep samddhi. This would sometimes con- 
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tiiiue throughout the night. In that divine presence my whole body 
would tremble with awe, and I would anxiously await the dawn. 
For I knew nothing of ecstasy in those days. One night his samddhi 
continued for a very long time. Greatly frightened, I sent for Hriday.^ 
He came and began to repeat the name of the Lord in the Master’s 
ears. When he had done this for a little while, external consciousness 
reappeared. After this incident, he came to know of my difficulty, 
and taught me the appropriate divine names that should be uttered 
in the ear in particular states of samddhi. Thenceforth my fear was 
much lessened, as he would invariably come to earthly consciousness 
on the utterance of the particular divine names. But even after this, 
I sometimes kept awake whole nights, as there was no knowing 
when he would fall into samddhi. By degrees he came to know of 
ni}’ difficulty. He learnt that even after the lapse of a considerable 
length of time 1 could not adjust myself to his samddhi temperament. 
So he asked me to sleep separately in the fiahabat.^ 

The Divine Mother in Sakada Dicvi 

SrT Rfimakrishna had by now finished practising all the 
discij)lines of Hinduism and attained a variety of experiences; 
nay more, he had realized the truths of other religions as well 
as the underljdng harmony of all faiths. He was then thirty-five 
years of age. 

After the betrothal, when Sarada was growing into woman¬ 
hood, he had fervently prayed to the Divine Mother to remove 
all traces of carnality from her mind so that she might remain 
pure and immaculate. During the early days of her stay at 
DakshineswTir he once asked her whether she had gone there 
to drag him down to worldly life, but she replied: “Why 
should I do it? 1 have come only to help you in the path of 
religious life”. 

It was during the.se early days of her stay in the same premises 
with Ramakrishna that he performed a form of worship known 
as Shodasi Puja. On the seat intended for the Divine Mother 
he asked Sarada Devi to sit. The worship began at about g p.m. 
with the usual ritual and mantras. She w^as in a mood of 
spiritual fervour throughout. After sprinkling holy water on 
her several times, he invoked in her the Divine Mother by 
addressing the following prayer: 

‘ A nephew of Sri Ramakrishna, 

- Concert house, which was later set apart for the residence of Rama- 
kri.shna’s old mother and Sarada Devi. 
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O Divine Mother, Thou Eternal Virgin, the Mistress of all powers 
and abode of all beauty, deign to unlock for nni the gab! to jxTfection. 
Sanctifying the body and mind of this woman, do riiou manifest 
Thyself through her and do what is auspicious. 

All through the worship §rl Sarada Devi was in a state of 
semi-absorption, and when the worship was over she w^ent into 
deep samddhi. It was a transcendental union of the w'orshippcr 
and the worshipped who realized their identity of being as the 
One Brahman. 

A long time passed in that state of spiritual absorption. 
Late in the second w^atch of the night Sri Ramakrishna regained 
a little of physical consciousness. Then he resigned himself 
completely to the Divine Mother and, in a supreme act of 
consecration, offered to the Deity manifest before him, the 
fruits of his austerities, his rosary, himself and everything that 
was his. then uttered the following mantra \ 

0 Goddess, I prostrate myself before Thee again and again— 
before Thee, the eternal Consort of Siva, the three-eyed, the golden- 
hued, the indwelling Spirit in all, the Giver of refuge, the Accom- 
plisher of every end, and the most auspicious among all auspicious 
objects. 

In the course of ritualistic worship it is usual for the wa:)r- 
shipper to invoke the Deity in him and when the w orship is 
over, to pray to the Deity to mingle again with the universe 
from which It came. Though the worshipper feels his identity 
with the Deity for a while, he is soon overpowered again by 
worldly consciousness and completely forgets his identity. 
When Ramakrishna invoked the Divine Mother in Sarada 
Devi, she attained a high state of spiritual experience. When 
she came to, she did not lose sense of her identity with the 
Divine but retained it throughout her life. Further, the worship 
symbolized her participation in Ramakrishna's life, in the 
fruits of his own austerities, and in his spiritual ministry. 
Henceforth her body and mind became the instruments of that 
Energy which is known as the Divine Mother and which played 
through the body and mind of Ramakrishna. They saw in each 
other only the Divine Mother. Their minds never once came 
down to a lower level. She was holy as he was holy. He was the 
‘'divine man*', and she the “divine woman’*. She was a mother 
to his disciples, and to their disciples in turn, as much as to her 
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own. Nay, she was more than a mother, for through her that 
Energy known as the Mother, whom Ramakrishna worshipped 
and realized, was made manifest. It is no wonder that she is 
known today as the Holy Mother—a name which at once 
evokes mingled feelings of love and reverence. 

It is a traditional teaching among the Hindus that the Hindu 
woman should cultivate a spiritual attitude in her domestic 
life by looking upon her husband as a symbol of divinity. 
Rendering him selfless service in the proper frame of mind 
sublimates the human into the divine and ensures spiritual 
progress. $ri Sarada Devi was singularly fortunate as her 
''husband*' was the holy Ramakrishna, the God-man of this age. 
It was thus easy for her to transmute service into worship. 
His teachings had a profound effect on her receptive mind. She 
spared no pains to practise the highest spirituality. We get a 
glimpse of her inner life from her own w'ords: 

During my days at Dakshineswar, I used to get up at 3 o'clock 
in the morning and sit in meditation. Often I used to be totally 
absorbed in it. Once, on a moonlit night, doing japa,^ I was sitting 
near the steps of the nahabat. Everything was quiet. I did not even 
know when the Master passed that way. On other days I would 
hear the sound of his slippers, but on this, I did not. I was totally 
absorbed in meditation. ... On this day the cloth had slipped off 
from my back owing to the breeze, but I was unconscious of it. 
It seems "son Yogen"-went that way to give the water-jug to the 
Master and saw me in that condition. 

Ah! the ecstasy of those days. On moonlit nights I would look 
at the moon and pray with folded hands, "May my heart be as pure 
as the rays of yonder moon!” If one is steady in meditation, one 
can clearly see the Lord in one's heart and hear His voice. The 
moment an idea flashes in the mind of such a one, it will be fulfilled 
then and there. One will be bathed in peace. Ah! what a mind I 
had at that time. Brinde, the maidservant, one day dropped a metal 
plate in front of me with a bang. The sound penetrated into my 
heart. 3 

In the fullness of one’s spiritual realization, one will find that He 
who resides in one's heart resides in the hearts of others as well— 

* Repetition of the mantra given her by $ri Ramakj-ishna. 

2 SwamI Yogananda (Yogen), a monastic disciple of 6 rl R^makfish^a. 

3 The Holy Mother, who was then meditating in the nahabat, felt the sound 
like a clap of thunder and burst into tears. According to Patafijali, the great 
teacher of Yoga, when the mind gets deeply concentrated, even a slight 
sound is heard like a peal of thunder. 
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the oppressed, the persecuted, the Untouchable and the outcast. 
This realization makes one truly humble. 

No less a person than Sri Ramakrishna himself bore testimony 
to Sarada Devi's moral and spiritual perfection. “Had she not 
been so pure," he told his disciples in later years, “who knows 
whether I might not have lost my self-control? After betrothal 
I prayed to the Divine Mother, 'O Mother, remove even the 
least taint of carnality from the mind of my wife'. When I 
lived with her I understood that the Mother had really granted 
my prayer". 

Indeed, both of them were great. They saw the Divine 
Mother in each other! So completely different from other men 
and women they were! It is worth remembering that when 
Ramakrishna passed away in 1886, she who had been serving 
him for nearly thirteen years wept and cried, “O Mother, 
where hast Thou gone leaving me behind?" 

He also saw in her the same Divine Mother that she saw in 
him. One day while massaging his feet, she asked him frankly, 
“How do you look upon me?" At once came his reply: “The 
Mother who is the Deity in the temple, the mother who gave 
birth to me and now lives in the nahahat —even she is now 
massaging my feet. I look upon you in that light, as the 
embodiment of Motherhood". 

Sri Sarada Devi practised her spiritual disciplines according 
to the instructions of Sri Ramakrishna; of these, japa and 
meditation formed an important part. Service to him, such as 
cooking and serving, which she did with meticulous care 
almost every day until his passing away, and other forms of 
personal service, gave her opportunities of communing with 
the great Teacher with whose life hers had become intertwined. 
As a result she used to attain high states of spiritual concen¬ 
tration and divine consciousness. 

During these days of intense spiritual practices and exalted 
divine realizations, Sri Ramakrishna knew that the Holy 
Mother was destined to continue his spiritual mission. He told 
her, “The people round about live like worms in darkness. 
You should look after them". He taught her the great mantras, 
instructed her how to initiate people in them and be a guide 
to those who sought spiritual refuge. She said in later days, 
“I have received all these mantras from the Master himself. 
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Through these one is sure to achieve perfection''. During the 
days of his illness at Kasipur he asked her very feelingly, ''Well, 
won’t you do anything? Am I to do all?" To this she replied: 
"I am a woman, what can I do?" And he said: "No, no, you 
have much to do".^ 

Her purity was immaculate like that of her husband. Her 
relinquishment of wealth and other possessions clearly showed 
how successfully she liad practised the ideal of renunciation.- 
Indeed, she was eminently fitted to carry on the work of 
spiritual teaching after his passing away, and to guide hundreds 
of discipl(‘s in later years. 

In Her Vieeage Home 

She first returiu‘d from Dakshineswar to Jayrambati in 
October, 1873, and stayed at her home for some months. Her 
father passed away in March, 1874. In this bereavement she was 
a tower of strength to her mother. 

She returned to Dakshineswar in April, 1874. As j 5 rT Kama- 
krishna was then suffering from dysentery she had to nurse 
him. He recovered, but she in turn suffered from the same 
ilhiess. When she improved, she went again in 1875 to her home 
where she had a severe relapse. All remedy failed and J^ri 
Kamakri.shna f(dt very anxious. She, therefore, decided to try 
to obtain divine aid by fasting and appealing to the Deity at 
the temple of the Divine Mother in the aspect of Simhavahini. 
The Holy Mother herself observTxl that within a short time the 
Goddess revealed two medicines—one was revealed to her 
mother for the dysentery and the other to herself for a 
malady of her eye. Both the medicines were accordingly tried 
and proved successful. 

The Holy Mother again fell ill, this time suffering from an 
enlargement of the spleen. When she was cured, she went to 
Dakshineswar for the third time in January, 1877. 
meiintime, Chandra Devi, the mother of Sri Ramakrishna, had 
passed away. Sarada visited Dakshineswar again in February, 

» Meaning her role as a f^uru. 

2 One day a rich Marwari gentleman proposed to lodge Rs. 10,000 in the 
bank to the credit of Sri Ramakrishna so that he might bo placed beyond 
want. Ramakrishna did not accept the proposal as it was incompatible with 
his ideal. He, however, sugge.sted that he might ask the Holy Mother, and 
the money might be invested in lier name. She also stoutly refu.sed the offer, 
as it would be the same as Ramakrishna’s accepting the money. Ramakpshiia 
was delighted to see tliat she jealously guarrled her ideal. 
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i88i, but did not stay for more than a short time. In 1884 and 
1885 she returned to Dakshine^war. During one of these visits 
she had to pass through a wilderness while travelling from 
Jayrambati to Dakshine^war. It was infested with dacoits. 
She went with a party, but as she was rather slow, she did not 
keep pace with it, and was lagging behind. When the party 
was out of sight, she met a dacoit and his wife; realizing her 
danger, terror-stricken as she was, she kept a cool head. Speaking 
to them in an appealing tone as though they were her father 
and mother, and she their daughter who had lost her way, 
she won them both over to escorting her through the dangerous 
area. Her womanly grace and sweetness, her simplicity and 
utter resignation, appealed to their hearts, and they took her 
to Tarakejswar where she rejoined her companions of the party. 
The two dacoits then disappeared. 

^ri Ramakrishna was suffering from cancer of the throat. 
He was first brought to Syampukur in September, 1885, and 
three months later to Kasipur. The Holy Mother busied herself 
in nursing the Master, cooking suitable food for him and 
attending to his needs. 

When ^ri Ramakrishna’s illness continued unabated in spite 
of medical care and devoted nursing, the Holy Mother sought 
divine aid at the temple of Siva at Tarakc^war. She fasted two 
days, taking neither food nor drink, and prayed for a divine 
remedy. During the night of the second day she was startled 
to hear a sound, and the idea flashed in her mind, “Who is 
husband and who is wife? Who is my relative in this world? 
Why am I about to kill myself ?“ She said: “All my attachment 
for the Master was gone and my mind was filled with the sense 
of utter renunciation. When I returned to Kasipur the next 
morning, the Master asked me, ‘Well, did you get anything? 
In truth, everything is unreal, isn't it?' '' 

The Master dreamt at the same time that an elephant had 
gone out to fetch him medicine and was digging the earth to 
get it. The Holy Mother also saw in a dream that the neck of 
the image of Kali the Mother was bent to one side. She described 
it thus: “I asked her, ‘Mother why do you stand with the neck 
bent?' The Deity replied, Tt is because of this (pointing to 
the cancer in the throat of Sri Ramakrishna). I also have it in 
My throat' ". 

Sri Ramakrishna passed away on August 16, 1886. Her 
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heart was filled with despair and grief. The cremation over, 
she was removing her ornaments as Hindu widows do on the 
death of their husbands. When she was about to do this, Sri 
Ramakrishna appeared in a vision and asked her, ''What are 
you doing? I have not gone away, I have only passed from 
one room to another**. After this vision she felt greatly con¬ 
soled. 


Pilgrimage 

Two weeks after the Master's passing away Sri Sarada Devi 
began her pilgrimage through North India. She started from 
Calcutta on August 30, 1886, and was accompanied by a party 
of two women disciples—Lakshmi-Didi, a niece of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Golap-Ma—and three monastic disciples,—subse¬ 
quently known as Swami Yogananda, Swami Abhedananda 
and Swami Adbhutananda—as well as the householder disciples, 
Mahendranath Gupta and his wife. 

The party halted on the way at Deoghar and Banaras. At 
Banaras, while she was attending evening service at the Temple 
of Vi^wanath, she attained a state of ecstasy. She visited also 
Ayodhya, associated with the life and doings of Sri Rama- 
chandra, the divine hero of the Rdmdyana. While she was 
proceeding to Vrindavan by train, she was sleeping with her 
arm exposed on which was tied Sri Ramakrishna's amulet. 
He then appeared to her in a vision which she described in these 
words: ‘T saw him look at me through the window of the 
railway carriage and warn me with the words, ‘You have my 
gold amulet with you. See to it that you do not lose it* **. She 
got up at once and kept the amulet safe in the box in which 
she carried his photograph. Later on when she returned to 
Calcutta, she handed it over to the Belur Math.^ 

At Vrindavan her remembrance of Radha's passionate grief 
at her separation from her beloved Krishna created so poignant 
a longing for the Divine and stirred her pent-up feelings to 
such an extent that she used to burst into tears. Then again 
she had a vision in which Sri Ramakrishna appeared before her 
and assuaged her grief with the words: “Why are you weeping 
so much? Here I am. Where have I gone, after all? I have 
passed only from one room to another*'. 

* The monastery at Belur on the bank of the Ganges, established by Swami 
Vivekananda. In the temple dedicated to Ramakpshna his relics have been 
deposited. 
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Her life at Vrindavan was one of deep meditation, fervent 
prayer and profound experiences. In her residence at Kala 
Babu's house she used to attain the highest contentless con¬ 
sciousness called the nirvikalpa samddhi (superconsciousness 
in which the ego is transcended). It was here that she began 
her role as guru, and it came about in a strange manner. Yogen 
(who became Swami Yogananda) had not been given Tantric 
initiation by Sri Ramakrishna. The Master appeared in a 
vision before her on three consecutive nights and told her that 
he had not initiated Yogen, and asked her to give him initiation, 
even telling her the mantra she should give him. The Master 
appeared also before him and bade him receive his initiation 
from her. Accordingly she performed worship, entered into 
samddhi, and initiated Yogen. 

The party returned from Vrindavan to Calcutta before 
August, 1887. 


At Kamarpukur 

On her return from Vrindavan the Holy Mother went to 
Kamarj^ukur, the birthplace of Sri Ramakrishna, accompanied 
by Golap-Ma and Swami Yogananda. The latter returned to 
Calcutta in three days, but Golap-Ma stayed with her for nearly 
a month. 

Western readers would find it difficult to understand what 
an uproar of criticism among the village women was occasioned 
by the Holy Mother's presence at Kamarpukur. To their pain¬ 
ful surprise they saw a Hindu widow wearing bracelets and a 
red-bordered sdri, which are used only by women whose hus¬ 
bands are alive. The Holy Mother wanted, therefore, to remove 
the bracelets, but she again had a vision of Sri Ramakrishna. 
She described it in these words: 

One day I saw to my great surprise that the Master was coming 
towards the house from the direction of Bhuti's canal. He was 
followed by Naren and other disciples. ... He then said to me, 
''Don't take off the bracelets. Do you know the Vaishi;iava Tantras ?" 
I said, "What are they? I don't know anything about them". 
Thereupon he said, "Gaur-Mani will come here this afternoon. She 
will tell you about them". That very afternoon Gaur-Mani arrived, 
and I learnt from her that to a woman, her husband is Chinmaya 
(Pure Spirit). 
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After Golap-Ma’s departure from Kamarpukur there was 
none to help the Holy Mother, none whom she could ask to 
fetch such necessaries of life as food and vegetables, for she 
observed purdah according to custom and would not leave the 
house, nor had she any money for her expenses. She had, there¬ 
fore, to take a spade and dig the earth to cultivate some greens. 
She prepared rice out of the paddy that had been left in the 
granary, offered it to Sri Ramakrishna, and ate it without 
any condiments, curry or even salt. On hearing of her return 
to Sri Ramakrishna's village, her widowed mother offered to 
take her to Jayrambatl, but the Holy Mother spent only a day 
with her and returned to Kamarpukur. She was absolutely 
lonely,! her future seemed to be dark, and she began to brood 
over it. She said in later days, ‘'While staying alone at Kamar¬ 
pukur, I thought to myself, ‘I have no child. There is no one 
in this world whom I can call my own. What will happen to 
me?' Thereupon the Master appeared to me and said, ‘Well, do 
you want a son? I have given you so many jewels of sons. And 
in course of time you will hear many many more people address¬ 
ing you as Mother’ ”. She became convinced more and more 
that the Master had some definite work for her to do. 

At last news reached the lay and monastic disciples of 5 ri 
Ramakrishna that the Holy Mother needed their care and 
attention, and they took it upon themselves as their spiritual 
duty to invite her to Calcutta and arrange for her stay. 

In 1888 we enter another phase of her life and activities. 
From this year onwards she used to stay in Calcutta in the 
house arranged for her by the disciples and devotees, and later 
in the home known as “The Mother’s House’’ where Swami 
Saradananda, a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, made 
permanent arrangements for her stay and comfort as long as 
she lived. 


Austerities and Ecstasy 

In 1893 she performed a severe form of austerity known as 
the “Austerity of the Five Fires’',* with a view to removing some 

* Sometimes at her request Prasannamayl of the Laha family used to send 
an old maidservant to stay with her at night. 

* This is called pafichatapafi, in which four fires are lighted on four sides; 
the sun burning overhead constitutes the fifth fire. In the midst of these 
prayer and meditation are practised. After the practice she did not have any 
further disturbances. 
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psychic disturbances which took the form of frequent visions. 
In these visions she used to see a monk who requested her to 
practise the austerities, and see also a girl. She used to have 
very rare spiritual experiences to which Yogln-Ma and other 
women disciples of Sri Ramakrishna bore witness. She could 
transcend body-consciousness at will. Once while meditating on 
the roof of Balaram Babu's house in Calcutta, she fell into a 
state of samddhi. She then had a rare experience which she 
described in the following words: ''I found in that state that 1 
had travelled into a distant country. Everybody there was very 
affectionate to me. My beauty was beyond description. Sri 
Ramakrishna also was there. With great tenderness they made 
me sit by his side. I cannot describe to you the nature of that 
ecstatic joy. When my mind came down from that exalted 
mood, I found my body lying there. I thought, ‘How can 1 
possibly enter into this ugly body?' I could not at all persuade 
my mind to do so. After a long while, it did, and the body became 
conscious again”. When she had a similar experience in the 
house of Nilambar Mukherji, set apart for her stay near the 
Belur Math, she took a long time to come to. When she began 
to gain traces of body-consciousness, she began to say, ”0 
Yogin, where are my hands? Where arc my feet?” Yogin-Ma, 
who was meditating in her company, pressed her limbs and 
said to her, “Why, Mother, here are your hands and here are 
your feet”. However, it took the Holy Mother a long time to 
become conscious of her whole body. 

An increasing number of people began to flock for guidance, 
instructions and spiritual initiation, as her spiritual greatness 
came to be known more and more. 

Domestic Life 

Her mother Syamasundari Devi passed away in 1906, and 
she became virtually the head of the family. She had four 
brothers of whom Abhay Charan was the youngest and 
brightest. Unfortunately, not long after qualifying as a medical 
practitioner he died in 1899, leaving behind his widow, Surabala, 
whom he committed to the Holy Mother's care. Stricken with 
grief over her husband's premature death, Surabala became 
insane. In 1900 she gave birth to a posthumous daughter who 
was called Radharani, or more familiarly Radhu. The Holy 
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Mother had a deep affection for Radhu who was not properly 
cared for by her sickly and insane mother, and played the part 
of a mother to the child. This little girl and her mother proved 
a constant source of trouble and anxiety to her, but never for 
a moment did she give up her love for the child and the mother 
in spite of the offensive behaviour to which she was subjected. 
She used to console herself by saying: ‘'Perhaps I worshipped 
$iva with vilwa leaves having thorns. Therefore I have got such 
a thorn in this life’'. 

If RMhu’s mother was a thorn, Radhu when she grew up 
proved herself to be another thorn not less prickly! She was 
weak in body and mind, and had a dogged obstinacy and an 
incurable perversity which never left her, but became worse 
with the showering of love and affection by her illustrious aunt. 
In June, 1911, the Holy Mother arranged for the marriage of 
this girl. Years passed, but Radhu would not visit her husband’s 
house, with the result that both she and her mother became part 
of the Holy Mother’s household! The girl’s evil qualities became 
worse with the appearance of insanity which she inherited 
from her mother. Radhu had a baby, but she would not take 
care of the child. The Holy Mother had, therefore, to entreat 
her and occasionally reprimand her. On one such occasion 
Radhu in her anger threw a large egg-plant from the vegetable 
basket at the Holy Mother. It struck her heavily; she bent her 
back in pain, and a swelling appeared. The Holy Mother 
became anxious for the welfare of Radhu, for Hindus believe 
that if a foolish and ignorant person insults a spiritually 
advanced man or woman, the offender will have to suffer in 
life or meet with an evil fate. So the Holy Mother turned to 
the photograph of Sri Ramakrishna and prayed: "Lord, please 
forgive her mistake; she is senseless’’. Then she blessed Radhu 
and said, "RMhu, the Master did not even once utter a word 
of remonstrance to me, and you afflict me so much. How can 
you understand where my place is? You think nothing of me 
because I live with you all’’. At these words Radhu burst into 
tears: but such tears were momentary. 

Radhu never changed. The Holy Mother had to meet all 
the expenses of Radhu and, though pressed for money, she 
could not ask any devotee for help, for it would be against the 
injunction of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Her mind was absolutely pure and unselfish; she gave 
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herself away in the service of all. As the Holy Mother used 
to get spiritual absorption, which developed into samddhi 
very often, there was nothing in this world to attract her and 
bring her mind down to world-consciousness. Highly spiritual 
persons who have no attachment to this world or love of their 
physical body may pass away in samddhi even in early life. 
The Holy Mother felt and became convinced that the Lord 
Himself had provided an entanglement so that she might 
continue to live to fulfil the mission which ^ri Ramakrishna 
had left for her to do. She herself said: 

How the Master has entangled me through Radhu 1 . . . After the 
passing away of the Master I did not at all relish anything in life. I 
became utterly indifferent to worldly things and kept on praying, 
'‘What shall I achieve by remaining in this world?"' At that time I 
saw a girl of ten or twelve, dressed in a red cloth, and walking in 
front of me. The Master pointed her out to me and said, “Cling to 
her as a support. Many children (disciples) will come to you". 
I'he next moment he disappeared. I did not see the girl any more. 
Later on I was seated in this very place (her house at Jayrambatl). 
At that time Radhu's mother was stark mad. She was clutching 
some rags pressed under her arm, and Radhu crawled behind her 
weeping. Seeing this, I felt a peculiar sensation in my heart. At once 
I ran to Radhu and took her in my arms. I said to myself, “Well, 
if I do not look after this child, who else will take care of her? She 
has no father, and her mother is that insane woman". No sooner 
had I taken the child in my arms than I saw the Master. He said, 
“This is that girl. Cling to her as your support. She is Yoga-maya, 
the Illusive Power". 

She herself used to say, "You see, my doting on Radhu 
is a delusion that I have superimposed upon myself". And she 
sometimes would add, "My mind does not dwell on Radhu in 
the slightest degree. I force it on her. I pray to the Master 
saying, 'O Lord, please divert my mind a little on Radhu. 
Otherwise who will look after her?' ". 

That the Holy Mother's mind dwelt on God in spite of all 
these distractions caused by Radhu and other relatives is beyond 
doubt. An ordinary man or woman who is attached to relatives 
young or old, children or grown-ups, can hardly bear the pang 
of separation from them at the time of death. But the Holy 
Mother, who was so fond of Radhu, asked her attendant again 
and again to send Radhu and her cousins back to Jayrambati, 
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Even when their little ones approached her bed, she would ask 
for them to be taken away from her, saying that she had once 
for all detached her mind from them, and that their presence 
by her side was unwelcome. 


As Guru 

Next to ^ri Ramakrishna the Holy Mother received the 
highest reverence from the Ramakrishna Order and its devotees. 
She was his first disciple and was identified with him, and he 
was identified with her. He bade her continue his mission after 
his passing away and wanted his disciples not to make any 
distinction between himself and her. His spiritual presence 
and power manifested through her, and she was fitted to play 
the part of a guru on his passing away. To be a guru is a great 
responsibility, but she accepted it in full whenever she initiated 
anybody. She observed: 

The power of the guru is transmitted through the mantra to the 
disciple. That is why the guru at the time of initiation takes on 
himself the sins of the disciple and suffers so much from physical 
maladies. It is extremely difficult to be a guru ] for he has to take the 
responsibility for the disciple’s sins. He is affected by them. A good 
disciple, however, helps the teacher. Some disciples make quick 
progress, and some do it slowly; it depends on the tendencies of the 
mind acquired by one’s past deeds. 

Her motherly love and tenderness for one and all never 
allow^ed any consideration of personal suffering to stand in 
the way of giving spiritual refuge to those who sought it. Once, 
Swami Premananda, a great disciple of 5 ri Ramakrishna 
observed, *‘We are sending to the Holy Mother the poison w^e 
could not take ourselves. She is giving refuge to everybody, 
accepting the sins of all and digesting the same''. On Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, when she was staying at her Calcutta residence, 
several hundreds of disciples and devotees would. Low down 
before her and touch her feet. She theL used to feel a severe 
burning sensation all over her body on account of her vicarious 
sufferings; so she would wash her feet again and again with 
Ganges water, for she received great relief thereby. When a 
woman disciple of Sri Ramakrishna warned her not to do so 
lest she should catch cold, the Holy Mother replied: 
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Well, Vogin, how can 1 explain it to you? Some people touch my 
feet, and that refreshes me wonderfully. Again there are others 
whose touch gives me a terrible burning sensation. I feel it like the 
sting of a wasp. Only by applying Ganges water do I get some relief. 
Once, in the absence of an attending disciple, a rather elderly man 
came here. . . . Seeing him from a distance, I entered my room and 
sat on my bed. He was very anxious to salute me by touching the 
feet. I protested and shrank back, yet he did it. From that time I 
have been almost at the point of death through an unbearable 
pain in the feet and the stomach. I washed my feet three or four 
times, still I cannot get rid of this burning sensation. 

Though she knew that she would have to suffer vicariously 
for her disciples' sins, she would not let it ])revent her from 
exercising her motherly love. When a disciple once hesitated 
to touch her feet because it might cause her suffering, she said, 
“No, my child, we are born for this purpose. If we do not 
accept others’ sins and sorrows and do not assimilate these, 
who else will do so? Who else will bear the responsibilities of 
the sinners and the afflicted?” During her last illness, when her 
body had become very emaciated and she could no longer get 
up without help, her monastic disciples were speaking amongst 
themselves about her extreme suffering. One of them said, 
“If the Mother recovers this time, we shall ask her not to 
give initiation any more. She is suffering so much because of 
taking upon herself the sins of so many types of people”. On 
hearing this, the Holy Mother smiled and said, “Why do you 
say so? Do you think that the Master came only to take 
rasagollas'i'''^ Once she said to a disciple, “My child, several 
among those who come here have been up to everything in life. 
No type of sin has been left undone by them. But when they 
come here and address me as mother, I forget everything and 
they get more than they deserve”. 

Her Hospitality 

The hospitality of the Holy Mother was unique. It was 
characterized by a rare motherly care and solicitude. Those 
who had the privilege of visiting her would not be sent back 
without being treated as guests as long as they stayed. If a 
disciple attending on her had to go out on business to a neigh- 

» Bengali sweetmeat. 
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bouring village and returned late, the Mother would not take 
her food at the usual time, but would wait for her. When the 
devotees went to her village home at Jayrambati, she would 
always insist on their taking rest there for at least two or three 
days. She knew that people had to undergo much hardship 
to reach Ja^Tambati. She said, “It is easy to visit Gaya or 
Banaras, but not this place*'. In the last years of her life the 
number of devotees who used to visit her in her Calcutta 
residence was so large that she got tired with the rush and 
went for rest to her village home; but there also many devotees 
from Calcutta used to go, some of them arriving at odd hours 
without any warning. They all received, however, the same 
warm and cordial hospitality. 


Hek Powers 

“The Mother had the power of weaning people from evil 
ways by a sheer effort of will. Thus she cured one who was an 
inveterate drunkard of his vicious habit. She changed the mind 
of a girl who was trjdng to seduce a young man, and she 
converted to holy living a young wife who was going to ruin 
herself in the disappointment caused by her husband's taking 
to a life of renunciation.Some of the devotees had mystical 
experiences after their contact with the Holy Mother. Some 
dreamt of her as a goddess in human form though they had 
never seen even her picture before. Others received their initia¬ 
tion wholly or in part from her in dream, and when they asked 
for initiation, they found that she gave them the same mantra 
that they had received from her in dream. Girish Chandra 
Ghosh, the father of the Bengali drama, saw the Holy Mother 
in a dream when he was nineteen years old, and when he met 
her many years after, he found to his astonishment that it was 
the same person that he had seen in the dream. She, however, 
continued to be simple in her everyday life and seemed like 
an ordinary woman. Besides initiating spiritual aspirants in 
a mantra, she also used to bless the young novices of the 
Ramakrishna Order, by conveying to them the inner meaning 
of the vows of brahmacharya or of sannydsa. She also gave 
the brahmachdrin s white dress or the sannydsin's gerrua- 6 ytd 
cloth as the case might be, by way of benediction. 

* Sdradd Devi, ike Holy Mother: Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 
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Pilgrimage Again 

In 1888 the Holy Mother, accompanied by Swami Advaita- 
nanda, went to Gaya on a pilgrimage. There she performed 
funeral rites in memory of Sri Ramakrishna's mother. She 
also visited Bodh Gaya. In the same year she visited the great 
temple at Puri. She went to Gaya and Puri, because Rama- 
krishna had not visited them on the ground that he would 
be so much overwhelmed by divine ecstasy that he might pass 
away. 

In 1894 she visited Banaras and Vrindavan a second time. 
In 1901 she went again to Puri. In 1910 she left for Rameswar, 
halting on the way at Berhampore. She stayed at Madras for 
about a month and initiated many people. She was delighted to 
see a large number of educated ladies there. On her way to 
Rameswar she halted at Madura and visited the temple of the 
Divine Mother in that city. At Rameswar the Raja of Ramnad, 
a great admirer of Swami Vivekananda, gave her special 
facilities for worship, such as have been enjoyed by no other 
pilgrim before or since. From Rameswar she went to Bangalore. 
On her way back to Calcutta she halted for a day at Rajah- 
mundry and took a bath in the holy Godavari. She also stopped 
at Puri for a couple of days and reached Calcutta in April, 1911. 

She went to Banaras for the third time in November, 1912, 
staying two months and a half in that holy city. There she 
visited the well-known Chameli Puri—a brother disciple of 
Tota Puri, the guru of Sri Ramakrishna—^who was then over 
a hundred years old. She also saw Samath before returning to 
Calcutta. 


The Mother's House at Calcutta 

In May, 1909, the Holy Mother moved to what is known as 
the Holy Mother's Housei in Calcutta. While staying there, a 
number of women^ disciples of Sri Ramakrishna used to stay 
with the Holy Mother—Golap-Ma, Yogin-Ma, Lakshmi-Didi 
and Gauri-Ma being the best known. All of them were widows 
except Gauri-Ma who was a virgin. They all lived holy lives 

* This is one of the publication centres of the Order of Raraakpslii;ia and 
is also known as the Udbodhan Office, the Udhodhan being a Bengali bimonthly 
published there, > See the next chapter. 
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of meditation and service. The wives of several of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s householder disciples like Balaram Bose, Mahen- 
dranath Gupta (“M’* of The Gospel of Sn Rdmakrishna) and 
others used to visit the Holy Mother and invite her to their 
homes. 


Last Days 

In January, 1919, the Holy Mother went to jayrambati and 
stayed there for o\a*r a year. During the last three months of 
her slay hor health seriously declined. On her lunar birthday 
in December, 1919, she had black fever, and afterwards suffered 
from it ever}^ now and then. Her strength was greatly impaired. 
Swami Saradananda, therefore, arranged to bring her to 
Calcutta on February 27, 1920, and she came “in a pitiabh* 
condition”, looked like “a skedeton covered with skin” and 
appeared “black as soot”. For the next five months she con¬ 
tinued to suffer. Sometimes the temperature shot up to 103^. 
She suffered also from an intense burning sensation all over the 
body. 

A month before her passing away she had the picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna moved from her room to an adjoining one, and 
her own bed made on the floor. Even in that wretched state of 
health whatever food she could cat she would eat only after 
offering it to the Master. A few days before her passing away 
she withdrew her mind entirely from Radhu and the little 
child of Radhu, both of whom had been dear to her. Swami 
Saradananda and others then knew that the Mother would not 
live much longer. 

She was fast sinking. Owing to anaemia the legs began to 
swell, and she could not even get up from her bed. A few days 
before the final event, a woman prostrated and sobbed saying, 
“Mother, what will happen to us hereafter’'. The Mother con¬ 
soled her in a low, almost inaudible voice: “Why do you fear? 
You have seen the Master”. After a pause she added, “But 1 
tell you one thing—if you want peace of mind, do not find 
fault with others. Rather see your own faults. Learn to make 
the whole world your own. No one is a stranger, my child: 
this whole world is your own!” Perhaps this embodies her last 
message to the world also. 

During the last three days she was almost silent and would 
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not talk to anyone. She once called Swami Saradananda, and 
said, ''^arat, I am going—Yogin, Golap and the rest are here. 
Look after them'’. 

She passed away after a final ecstasy at 1.30 a.m. on July 20, 
1920. Her body was brought to the Belur Math and cremated. 
Several thousand people and devotees as well as some of the 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna were present. 


Her Spiritual Greatness 

The Holy Mother’s simple and unostentatious life is so 
profound that its extraordinary nature is not easily appreciated. 
She lived very near us in point of time: what is known of her 
is not the outcome of legend and tradition which have grown 
round the names of many saints and sages of olden days in 
the mist of antiquity. The world has not seen a woman w^ho 
lived with her husband like the Holy Mother, and whose life 
resembles hers. The Holy Mother was in constant communion 
with God, but she so completely veiled her spiritual greatness 
that she looked like an ordinary woman. She was so mttxmc, 
so serene, so brimful of the spirit that there was almost no 
external expression of her greatness and spiritual power, ^ri 
Ramakrishna and his disciples identified her with the Primordial 
Power Herself who is known as the Divine Mother. Sri 
Ramakrishna once said, “If the being who is residing at the 
concert house (meaning the Holy Mother) is cross with one 
for some reason, it is beyond even my power to save him”. “In 
her, Indian womanhood fulfils, nay, transcends, its purely Indian 
character and assumes a world significance.’’^ Sarada Devi was 
neither wife nor mother. Yet she was a mother in another and 
higher sense: when we think of her, we think of God as the 
Divine Mother; the Holy Mother and God are inseparable. 

Her Teachings 

No one can read the story of the Holy Mother’s life without 
being convinced that God dwelt in her heart. Her teachings 
are not those of a scholar or savant but are the revelations of 
a Saviour. Being the fruits of her own direct experiences, they 

> Great Women of India (Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta): Dr. Sir S. Radlia- 
krishnan in his Introduction. 
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possess an irresistible power like those of the great World 
Teachers. The more one studies and ponders over them, the 
purer in heart and therefore the more peaceful one becomes. 
We give below a selection of her teachings which may give the 
reader a glimpse of the beauty of her soul. 


SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

1. If you do not pray to God, what is that to Him? It is 
only your misfortune. 

2. The conjunction of the day and the night is the most 
auspicious time for calling on God. The mind remains pure at 
this time. 

3. The mantra purities the body. Man becomes pure by 
repeating the name of God. So repeat His name always. 

4. Practise meditation, and by and by your mind will be so 
calm and fixed that you will find it hard to keep away from 
meditation. 

5. One cannot escape from the effect of one's past karma. 
But if a person lives a prayerful life, he gets off with only the 
prick of a thorn in the leg where he was to suffer from a deep cut. 

6. You should work, no doubt. Work saves the mind from 
going astray. But prayer and meditation also are necessary. 
You must sit for meditation at least once in the morning and 
once in the evening. That will be like the helm of a boat. When 
one sits in meditation in the evening, there is self-examination 
in respect of the work done in the course of the day. 

7. Ordinary human love results in misery. Love for God 
brings blessedness. 

8. Many take the name of God after receiving blows in life. 
But he who can offer his mind like a flower at the feet of the 
Lord right up from childhood is indeed blessed. 

9. An unmarried person is half free whether he prays to God 
or not. He will advance towards Him with rapid strides when he 
feels a little drawn towards Him. 

10. You can practise prdndydma a little, but not much, 
otherwise the brain will get heated. If the mind becomes calm 
of itself, what is then the necessity of practising prdndydma'i 
The practice of prdndydma and dsana often brings occult 
powers, and occult powers lead one astray. 

11. First offer to God whatever you eat. One must not eat 
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unoffered food. As your food is, so will be your blood. From pure 
food you get pure blood, pure mind, and strength. Pure mind 
begets ecstatic love (prema-bhakti), 

12. The goal of life is to realize God and to be always 
immersed in thought of Him. 

13. Everything depends on the mind. Nothing can be 
achieved without purity of mind. It is said, 'The aspirant may 
have received the grace of the guru, the Lord and the Vaish- 
navas; but he comes to grief without the grace of 'one' That 
'one' is the mind. The mind of the aspirant should be gracious 
to him. 

14. What else does one obtain by the realization of God? 
Does one grow two honis? No, the mind becomes pure, and 
through a pure mind one attains knowledge and awakening. 

15. The mind is everything. It is in the mind alone that one 
feels pure and impure. A man, first of all, must make his own 
mind guilty and then alone can he see another man's guilt. 

16. As clouds are blown away by the wind, the thirst for 
material pleasures will be driven away by the utterance of the 
Lord's name. 

17. Don’t puzzle the mind with too many inquiries. One 
finds it difficult to put one single thing into practice, but dares 
invite distraction by filling the mind with too many things. 


CAUTIONS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 

18. I tell you one thing. If you want peace of mind, do not 
find fault with others. Rather see your own faults. Learn to 
make the whole world your own. No one is a stranger, my child; 
this whole world is your own. When a man sees defects in 
others, his own mind first gets polluted. 

19. One should not hurt others even by words. One must 
not speak even an unpleasant truth unnecessarily. By indulging 
in rude words one's nature becomes rude. One's sensibility is 
lost if one has not control over one's speech. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, "One should not ask a lame person how he became 
lame". 

20. Give up this dry discussion, this hodge-podge of philo¬ 
sophy. Who has been able to know God by reasoning? 

21. Money always taints the mind. You may think that you 
are above money and that you will never feel any attraction 
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for it. You may further think that you can leave it behind at 
any moment. No, my child, never harbour this thought in 
your mind. Through a tiny little loop-hole it will enter into your 
mind and then, quite undetected, strangle you gradually. 

22. As long as a man has desires, there is no end to his 
transmigration. It is desires that make him take one body after 
another. There will be rebirth for a man if he has even the 
desire to cat a piece of candy. 

23. One must have devotion towards one's own guru. 
Whatever may be the nature of the guru, the disciple gets 
salvation by dint of his unflinching devotion towards his guru. 

24. One should not trifle with a thing, though it may b(' very 
insignificant. If you respect a thing, the thing also will respect 
you. One should perform even insignificant work with respect. 

25. However spiritual a man may be, he must pay rent for 
the use of the body to the last farthing. 


DIVINE GRACE 

26. Q. Mother, 1 have practised austerities iiwA j a pa so much, 
but I have not achieved anything. 

A. God is not like a fish or vegetables that you can buy Him 
for a price. 

27. Q. Mother, 1 am coming to you so frequently and I hope 
I have received your grace, but I do not feel anything. 

A. My child, suppose you are asleep on a bed, and some one 
removes you with the bed to another place. In that case, will 
you know immediately on waking that you have come to a new 
place? Not at all. Only after your drowsiness clears away 
completely will you know that you have come to a new jilace. 

28. Q. How does one get the vision of God? 

It is only through His grace. But one must practise 
meditation and japa. That removes impurities of the mind. 
One must practise spiritual disciplines such as worship and so 
forth. As one gets the fragrance of a flower by handling it, or 
as one gets the smell of sandalwood by rubbing it against a 
stone, in the same way one gets spiritual awakening by con¬ 
stantly thinking of God. 

29. Repeat the name of God always from the innermost core 
of your heart, and in all sincerity take refuge in the Master. 
Do not bother to know how your mind is reacting to things 
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around. And do not waste time in calculating and worrying 
over whether or not you are progressing in the path of spiritu¬ 
ality. It is ahamkdra (vanity) to judge progress for oneself. 
Have faith in the grace of your guru and Ishta, 

30. A child might not give a thing to a person who asked for 
it a hundred times, whereas he might give it away to another 
even at the first request. In the same way the grace of God is 
not conditioned by anything. 


ON SRi RAMAKRISHNA 

31. How attached the Master was to truth! He used to say 
that truth alone is the austerity of the Iron Age (Kali Yuga), 
One attains to God by sticking to truth. 

32. ^rl Ramakrishna left me behind to manifest the Mother¬ 
hood of God to the world, 

33. If you pray to him constantly before his picture, then 
he manifests himself through that picture. The place where that 
picture is kept becomes a shrin(\ 


HOPE 

34. Even the injunctions of destiny are cancelled if one 
takes refuge in God. Destiny strikes off with her own hands 
what she has written about such a person.' 


* The short account of the life and teachings of Sri Sarada Devf, the Holy 
Mother, given in this chapter, is based on the books on the subject published 
in Bengali by the Udbodhan Office, Calcutta, and vSVf Sarada Devi, the Holy 
Mother, in English, by the Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SOME HOLY WOMEN FIGURING IN 
THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 

T he life of a great Teacher inspires millions of people. 

When a tidal wave rises and flows, the rivers and streams, 
reservoirs and tanks, pools and hollows, all get filled with water, 
each receiving it according to capacity. Men and women who 
come into contact with a God-man receive spiritual impetus 
from him, and those few who follow in his footsteps in a spirit 
of complete dedication become saints. 

It is natural that Sri Ramakrishna should have inspired not 
only many men, some of whom became monks and others 
householders, but also many women. Of these, several lived the 
holy life as nuns, and others the life of devout householders. 

One of the great women who met him was older than he, 
and became one of his gums. Another was a profound mystic 
who had rare experiences of the Divine Boy Gopfila. His niece 
became a disciple, and the rest of his women disciples were 
either householders or nuns who embraced the ideals of Sri 
Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, and were associated with her, 
like his niece. 


Yogkswart Bhairavi Brahmaxt 

The woman guru of Sri Ramakrishna was known by the name 
of Yogeswari Bhairavi Brahmani. An adc‘i)t in Yoga, she also 
practised Vaishnava and Tantrik disciplines. She was born 
probably in the second decade of the nineteenth century, for 
she was nearly forty-five years of age when she met Rama¬ 
krishna in i86i. He was then about twenty-five years old. Her 
parents were Brahmins who lived in the district of Jessore in 
Bengal. She was a lifelong virgin, and had acquired great mystic 
powers as a result of Yoga practices. 

In i86i, in the course of her wanderings, the Bhairavi 
Brahmani came to Dakshineiwar. When she met Sri Rama¬ 
krishna she shed tears of joy and told him very affectionately, 
“My child, you are here! Knowing that you were somewhere on 
the banks of the Ganges I have been searching for you for a 
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long time, and now I have found you”. Ramakrishna felt drawn 
to her as a son to his mother and asked, “How could you know 
about me, mother?” She then replied, “Through the grace of 
the Divine Mother I had come to know that I was to meet 
three of you. I have already met two—Chandra and Girija— 
in East Bengal, and 1 find you here today”. 

In those days J 5 ri Ramakrishna was practising strenuous 
spiritual disciplines and having rare experiences of different 
kinds. He sat close to the Bhairavi BrahmanI and taking her 
into confidence like a boy, recounted his spiritual visions and 
realizations. He described his loss of outer consciousness at the 
time of meditation, the burning sensation which he felt all over 
the body, his lack of sleep, and his utter other-worldliness, 
which he had during the days of his spiritual disciplines. He 
repeatedly asked her, “Can you tell me what these things might 
be? People say I am mad. Do you think I have really become 
insane?” While listening to his anxious words describing his 
wonderful experiences the Brahmani was transported with joy 
that he should have been fortunate enough to attain them. She 
replied, “Who calls you mad, my son? This is not madness. 
You have attained a rare and blessed spiritual state called 
mahdbhdva, which is attended by nineteen external charac¬ 
teristics such as tears, tremor of the body, hair standing on end, 
and perspiration. One who has not experienced such a state 
can hardly understand it, and that is why men of the world 
call you insane”. She also said that Sri Radha and Sri Gauranga 
experienced the same state. On hearing her words Ramakrishna 
felt greatly consoled. 

In the evening after cooking, the Brahmani offered the food 
to Raghuvira, her chosen Deity, whose stone emblem she always 
carried tied round her neck. In the course of her meditation she 
had a significant vision. In the meantime Sri Ramakrishna felt 
an uncontrollable urge to proceed to the Panchavati, the grove 
of five sacred trees, and went there in a high spiritual mood. 
Like a man possessed he began to eat the offerings placed before 
the stone emblem. When the Brahmani came to and opened 
her eyes, she was thrilled to see Ramakrishna eating the 
offering, for she had just seen this in her vision and was 
delighted to see him actually doing so. Ramakrishna was not 
his normal self at that time, and when he finished eating he 
apologized to her, saying, “I do not know what makes me do 
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such things in a semi-conscious state''. The Brahmani replied, 
“You have done well, my son. It is not you but the One that 
is within you that has done this thing. I realized at the time 
of meditation who did it and why. I have now come to the 
conclusion that I no longer need any ceremonial worship, which 
has at last borne fruit". So saying she took the remnants of 
the food as prasdd (dedicated food), and consigned to the 
Ganges the sacred emblem of Raghuvira, which she had 
devoutly worshipped for years, for she was convinced that 
Raghuvira was embodied in the person of Ramakrishna. 

The Brahmani was now fully convinced that Sri Ramakrishna 
had attained his extraordinary experiences as the result of his 
deep love of God and successful practice of spiritual disciplines. 
She identified his experiences with those of Sri Chaitanya. It 
was significant that Sri Ramakrishna had a vision of two 
luminous boys coming out of his body on his way to Sihor, and 
she recognized them as Chaitanya and his comrade Nityananda. 
The severe burning sensation which he felt all over the body 
she cured by a simple prescription. Once Sri Ramakrishna was 
seized by an unappeasable hunger which no amount of eating 
could satisfy. She knew that those who are advanced in 
spirituality occasionally pass through such peculiar states, and 
prescribed a remedy by following which he was cured in three 
days and became normal again. 

The Brahmani taught Sri Ramakrishna the different dis¬ 
ciplines mentioned in the sixty-four principal Tantras. He said 
later on, “. . . The infinite grace of the Divine Mother enabled 
me to pass unscathed through those fiery ordeals. Some of them 
were so dangerous that they very often caused the aspirant to 
lose his foothold and slip into moral turpitude." 

It was the Brahmani wdio first discerned in Ramakrishna the 
signs of an Incarnation. She, therefore, boldly declared her 
conviction. Mathurnath Biswas, the son-in-law of the pro¬ 
prietress of the Temple of Dakshineswar, invited Vaishnava 
Charan, Pandit Gaurikanta Tarkalankar and others, who were 
highly respected for their scholarship and spirituality, in order 
that she might discuss the matter with them. Pandit Gaurikanta 
asserted unequivocally before 5 ri Ramakrishna, “I am firmly 
convinced that you are that mine of infinite spiritual power, 
only a small fraction of which appears in the world from time 
to time in the form of Incarnations. I feel it in my heart, and 
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scriptures are in my favour. I am ready to prove my contention 
to anyone who challenges me in the matter’'. 

The Bhairavi BrahmanI spent most of her last days exclu¬ 
sively in meditation and other spiritual disciplines. While Sri 
Ramakrishna was at Banaras on pilgrimage, he met her there 
and advised her to spend the rest of her life at Vrindavan. She 
accordingly accompanied him to that place of pilgrimage, where 
she passed away shortly after. 


Aghormani l)i:vi 
(Known as Gopdlas Mother) 

Aghormani Devi was a profound mystic with rare spiritual 
(experiences. ()nt‘ feels thrilled on reading an account of her life 
and sjuritual attainments. 

She was born in 1822 of Brahmin parents at Kamarhati. 
Her fathc'r Kasinath Bhattacharya got her betrothed at the 
age of nine to a young man of humble status in the village of 
Priighall, n(‘ar Bodra, in the district of Twenty-four Parganas, 
but unfortunately she became widowed almost immediately 
after the betrothal. She was then too young to know what 
married life was. After a short stay in the home of her father- 
in-law, she returned to her father’s home. Her elder brother, 
Nilmadhav Bhattacharya, was a priest in the Temple of Sri 
Radhainadhava in the village. Aghormani Devi slowly felt 
drawn to the temple with its flower-garden and orchard. There 
the widow of the devotee Govinda Chandra Dutta, who built 
the temple, was living. Soon young Aghormani became 
acquainted with her and began to reside in the temple garden 
permanently. She had a small abode in the garden just on the 
bank of the Ganges. Here she grew in devotion and spirituality. 

She received initiation from a Vaishnava guru. Baby Krishna 
was her life’s ideal, the object of her heart’s adoration. In her 
room she continued for thirty long years such devotional 
practices as telling beads and meditation. So fervent were these 
that she eventually realized God as the Divine Child. 

She went to Dakshineswar in 1884 accompanied by the widow 
of Govinda Dutta and met 5 ri Ramakrishna for the first time. 
He received them with great affection and invited them to 
come again. From the day of her first meeting Aghormani was 
deeply attracted to Ramakrishna. She went to Dakshineswar 
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again and became more and more drawn to him. He felt like 
a child in her presence and pestered her for sweets and other 
delicacies as young Gopala* used to do when he was growing 
in the home of YaSodha. It is difficult to describe the sweet 
and tender relationship that developed between her and Sri 
Ramakrishna, or the hair-raising experiences of this great 
woman mystic who lived, moved and had her being in a divine 
realm of which it is not given to ordinary mortals to have even 
a glimpse. One day after finishing hex japa she surrendered the 
fruits of her austerities to her chosen Ideal, but lo! she found 
to her utter amazement Sri Ramakrishna sitting on her lap 
with a smiling face and his right hand clenched; she then 
stretched her hand to touch him but the figure vanished, and 
in its place she saw the Baby Krishna crawling forward to her 
and raising one arm begging for butter! Narrating this vision 
she said: 

I was so surprised! I cried in an excess of joy and said to him, 
'‘Alas! I am a poor wldow^ Where shall T get butter and condensed 
milk for you, my child?" But Gopfda would not listen. "Give me 
something to eat", he said again and again. With tears in my eyes, I 
got up and brought for him some dry sweetened coconut balls 
which I had. Gopala sat on my lap, snatched away my rosary, 
jumped on my shoulders and moved about the room, so that all my 
efforts to carry on further repetition of the mantra were baffled. 

She started the next morning for Dakshine^war with the 
Baby Gopala clasped to her bosom and his tiny ruddy feet 
dangling gracefully. The object of her heart's devotion was 
realized that day as a reality. She walked her way in a state 
of spiritual absorption with dishevelled hair and staring eyes 
and the hem of her cloth trailing the ground. As soon as she 
sat in Ramakrishna's room, the latter in an ecstatic mood sat 
like a little child on her lap and she talked to him in a manner 
quite unintelligible to ordinary people. She said, "Here is 
Gopala on my lap. . . . Now he enters your body. . . . There, he 
has come out again. . . . Come, my darling, come to your poor 
mother". Thus overpowered by emotion she entered the super¬ 
conscious state. From that day onw'ards she used to be called 
"Gopala's Mother" by Sri Ramakrishna and others. By her 
spiritual disciplines and attainments this virgin wddow became 

* Another name for 6ri Kpshija. 
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spiritually transformed as the Mother of the Divine Child 
Krishna! Sri Ramakrishna detained her the whole day and 
made her bathe and take food. When her spiritual emotions 
had subsided a little, he sent her back to her village. There 
also the same divine sport continued. Ramakrishna once said 
to her, “ You have achieved the impossible. Such a realization 
as yours is rare in this age“. 

Sri Ramakrishna's passing away in 1886 was a blow to her. 
She was now advanced in age but her visions in which she used 
to see the Baby Gopiila never left her. Sometimes she used to 
see him manifest everywhere and as everything. 

In 1904 she fell ill and was removed to the house of Balaram 
Bose in Calcutta. Sister Nivedita served her with the love and 
devotion of a daughter. The Holy Mother used to see her now 
and then. Before she passed away she was taken to the bank 
of the Ganges, and just prior to her final breath her feet were 
kept touching the sacred water of the river. She passed away 
on July 8, 1906, her face full of divine sweetness and peace. 

LakshmImani Devi 
{Known as Lakshmt Didi) 

Lakshmimani Devi, familiarly called Lakshmi Didi (“sister 
Lakshmi“), was a niece of Sri Ramakrishna. She was the 
daughter of his second elder brother, Rame^war Chatto- 
padhyaya, and became a very saintly woman. Bom at Kamar- 
pukur on February ii, 1864, she was thus about ten years 
younger than Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother. Her elder 
brother was Ramlal, who sometimes used to take care of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and her younger brother was Sivaram. 

Lakshmi had not the benefit of a literary education at school. 
She, however, learnt how to read in later years and made good 
use of her knowledge of reading by going through the Rdmdyana, 
the Mahdbhdrata and other similar books in Bengali. 

She was very reticent by nature and would not speak with 
anyone except her nearest relatives. Even at an early age she 
cultivated a deep devotion for the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, of whom Sitala and Raghuvira were her 
favourites. When she was nearly nine years old, she lost her 
father Rame^war. She was betrothed at the age of twelve. 
A couple of months later her elder brother Ramlal informed 
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Sri Ramakrishna of her betrothal. Ramakrishna immediately 
fell into a trance and said: “She will soon be a widow". His 
nephew Hriday, who was by his side, was shocked, and asked 
him why he spoke those tragic words instead of words of 
blessing. Ramakrishna replied, “What could I do? It was the 
Divine Mother who spoke through me. Lakshml is a manifes¬ 
tation of Mother SItala, a very spirited goddess, while her 
husband is just an ordinary mortal. Lakshmi can never be the 
mate of such a being. . . . She cannot help being a widow". 
Indeed Lakshmi’s husband soon left his house in search of a 
job, and no more was heard of him. His relatives searched for 
him in vain for twelve years, and as no trace of him could be 
found, the usual funeral rites which had so long been put off 
were performed. Lakshmi, however, did not claim her husband’s 
property, in deference to Sri Ramakrishna’s wish. 

When Lakshmi was fourteen years of age, she visited the 
Holy Mother. She was initiated by ^ri Ramakrishna into the 
Vaishnava disciplines. For thirteen years, from 1872 to 1885, 
she lived mostly in the company of $>n Ramakrishna and the 
Holy Mother, and her life w^as moulded in their holy presence. 
She used to say: 

Many a day I lived with the Holy Mother in the concert house, in 
a small room stuffed with articles for daily use and consumption. 
The Mother used to cook, and I helped her in her devoted service. 
At that time there was a ceaseless flow of devotees at all hours of 
the day, and we had to prepare most untimely dishes, to suit their 
individual tastes. Seeing our power of adjustabilit3^ Sri Rama¬ 
krishna used to call us both mka and sari, birds of the same feather, 
and likened the concert house to a cage, so small and narrow was the 
space wherein we dwelt. But what a joy it was to live in such a 
divine atmosphere and to learn from day to day all manner of 
work from the Mother and to drink deep of the cascade of spirituality 
that flowed in an incessant stream from the living gospels of the 
Ma.ster and the Mother! 

During Sri Ramakrishna’s illness she helped the Holy Mother 
at Syampukur and the Kasipur Garden, and served him. After 
his passing away in 1886 she went on a pilgrimage, and at 
Vrindavan devoted a year in the Holy Mother’s company to 
spiritual disciplines. When the Holy Mother went to Puri she 
accompanied her. She also visited other important places of 
pilgrimage such as Gahgasagar, Navadwip, Triveni at Alla- 
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habad, Gaya, Banaras and Haridwar. Lakshmi Didi lived with 
the Holy Mother whenever possible, and at other times she 
lived at Kamarpukur. When her brother Ramlal lost his wife, 
he invited Lakshmi to live with him. And she mostly lived with 
him at Dakshine^war for nearly ten years. 

In October, 1922, she again went to Puri where a plot of 
land was secured for her from the municipality and a house 
built for her. She occupied it in February, 1924, and spent her 
last days at Puri. On February 24,1926, at the age of sixty-two, 
she left this mortal coil, leaving behind a large number of 
disciples. 

Says Sister Nivedita in her book. The Master as I saw Him: 

Sister Lucky, or Lakshmididi, as is the Indian form of her name, 
was indeed a niece of his,i ^nd is still a comparatively young woman. 
She is widely sought after as a religious teacher and director, and 
is a most gifted and delightful companion. Sometimes she will 
repeat page after page of some sacred dialogue, out of one of the 
yatras, or religious operas, or again she will make the quiet room 
ring with gentle merriment, as she poses the different members of 
the party in groups for religious tableaux. Now it is Kali, and again 
Saraswati; another time it will be Jagaddhatri, or yet again, perhaps 
Krishna under his kadamba tree, that vShe will arrange, with 
picturesque effect and scant dramatic material. 


YogIndra Mohini Biswas 
(Known as Yogm-Md) 

Yogindra Mohini Biswas was born in north Calcutta on 
January 16, 1851. Her father, Prasanna Kumar Mitra, was a 
successful physician and held a chair in the Medical College 
of Calcutta. 

When she was six or seven years of age, Yogin was betrothed 
to Ambika Charan Biswas, a rich handsome man of the zemindar 
family of Khardah in Twenty-four Parganas. Her married life 
was most unfortunate. Her husband lived a life of vice and 
squandered all his wealth in a few years. She had only a 
daughter. When the daughter was married, Yogindra Mohini's 
responsibility was over and she felt free to leave her husband's 
house and return to her father's home at Baghbazar where her 
widowed mother was staying. It need hardly be said that a 

* Ramakpshi^ia's. 
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young mother like Yogindra Mohini spent years in anguish 
and loneliness. 

In these days of mental distress Balaram Bose, a householder 
disciple of ^ri Ramakrishna, who was also a distant relative of 
hers on her father-in-law*s side, took her to his residence on 
the occasion of Ramakrishna's visit to him. Slowly her life 
began to change, and her hankering for spiritual peace was 
gradually satisfied. She had already been initiated in the path 
of the Divine Mother, and Ramakrishna just confirmed the 
mantra and consented to be her guide. He said of her, "‘Yogln 
is not an ordinary bud blossoming quickly, but the bud of a 
thousand-petalled lotus opening slowly”. 

At Dakshine^war she met the Holy Mother who at once felt 
that a companion for life had come. Yogin-Ma—by which name 
she was called by the disciples of Ramakrishna—used to visit 
Dakshineiswar about once a week and spend the night with the 
Holy Mother. They loved each other deeply. 

The life lived by ^ri Ramakrishna and the Holy Mother 
spurred Yogin-Ma on to higher and higher spiritual practices 
and enhanced her fervour for God-realization. She also studied 
the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the chief Puranas, as well 
as the life of Sri Chaitanya. A keen memory enabled her to 
narrate correctly the incidents mentioned in these holy books. 
She w'as thus able to render valuable help to Sister Nivedita 
in preparing one of her books entitled Cradle Tales of Hinduism. 

In July, 1885, Sri Ramakrishna paid a visit to her home and 
on that occasion she begged him to place his feet in her bed¬ 
room and take refreshment there; for such was her faith in 
him that she believed that the room would thereby become as 
holy as Banaras, and that if she died there, she would attain 
liberation. Sri Ramakrishna graciously granted her wish. 

Sri Ramakrishna's passing away in 1886 came as a shock to 
Yogin-Ma, who was then practising austerities at Vrindavan. 
She was deeply grieved at not having been able to see him 
during his last days. She met the Holy Mother when the latter 
went to Vrindavan, and shared her distress at separation from 
Sri Ramakrishna. But both were consoled by a vision in which 
he appeared before them and said, ”Why do you weep so much ? 
Here I am. Where have I gone? It is just like passing from one 
room to another.” 

Once, while meditating at Lala Babu's temple, Yogin-Ma 
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attained a state of samadhi (supcrconsciousness) with the 
result that the Holy Mother, who was at her residence, became 
anxious over the unusual delay in Yogin-Ma's return. The latter 
was found seated in deep samadhi \ referring to this she said 
afterwards: '‘Then my mind had plunged so deep into medita¬ 
tion that I had totally forgotten the existence of the world. . . . 
I could see the presence of my Ishta (chosen Deity) everywhere. 
This lasted for three days.'' 

She had a similar experience while staying at her paternal 
home. Once Swami Vivekananda said to her, “Yogin-Ma, you 
will pass away in samadhi, for once a person experiences this 
blessed state, the memory of it is revived at the time of his 
death". She worshipped the Child Gopala with fervent devotion. 
"One day", she said, "while 1 was engaged in worship, two 
exquisitely handsome boys came smiling and threw their arms 
round me. Patting me on the back they said, ‘Do you know 
who we are?’ 1 said, ‘Certainly I do: you are the valiant 
Balarama, and you are Krishna'. The younger of the two said, 
‘You won’t remember us’. ‘Why?' I asked. ‘On account of 
them’, he replied, pointing to my grandsons." Really, after the 
death of her daughter, she was for a time kept so busy taking 
care of her three helpless grandsons that her meditations 
became less deep. 

Her life was very austere. Some of the spiritual disciplines 
which she practised were most rigorous. She performed along 
with the Holy Mother "the austerity of the five fires"^ She was 
formally initiated at Puri into Tantrik sannycisa (monasticism 
of the Tantrik school) by Swami Saradananda, a direct disciple 
of 55ri Ramakrishna. However, she put on the saffron robe only 
at the time of worship). 

The Holy Mother used to say, "Yogin is a great tapasimni 
(performer of austerities)", and, "She is a jhanl (possessor of 
wisdom) among women". She passed away on June 4, 1924. 

GOLAP SUNDARi Diivi 
(Known as Goldp-Md) 

Golap Sundari Devi, who later came to be known as Golap- 
Ma, was born about 1864 of an orthodox Brahmin family 
in north Calcutta. Her married life was unhappy. While she 

* See footnote in the section, "Austerities and Ecstasy", in the previous 
chapter. 
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was young, her husband died leaving behind him a son and 
a daughter. Shortly after, the little son also died. Her only 
daughter, Chandi, who was married to Saurindra Mohan Tagore 
of Pathuriaghata in Calcutta, also passed away. Golap had none 
to call her own and was utterly disconsolate. 

Yogin-Ma happened to be her neighbour and took her one 
day to Dakshineswar. Golap's meeting with Sri Ramakrishna 
slowly wrought a change in her life. She burst into tears before 
him. He listened to her words of sorrow with the deepest 
sympathy and told her that she was fortunate in having none 
but the Lord to think of. She felt greatly consoled. Sri 
Ramakrishna introduced her to the Holy Mother who w^as 
living at that time in the concert house in the temple premises. 
She soon became an intimate companion of the Holy Mother. 

Once Sri Ramakrishna visited the old dilapidated brick-built 
house where she was staying with her brothers and sister. She 
was so overwhelmed with joy at his visit that she said that all 
her grief was gone. He asked the Holy Mother to take particular 
care of Golap-Ma who, he said, would follow her like a shadow 
throughout her life. Golap-Ma served the Mother with unflagging 
zeal for thirty-six years till the latter passed away. Golap-Ma 
was with her at Syampukur and the Kasi])ur Garden to help 
her serve Sri Ramakrishna during his last illness. After his 
passing away she accompanied the Holy Mother to Banaras 
and Vrindavan in North India, and to Madura and Rameswar 
in the south. She w^as a constant watchful attendant of the 
Mother. 

Her daily life was simple. She used to get up at four in the 
morning and practise japa and meditation in her own room. 
Then she would dress the vegetables and go to the Ganges for 
a bath in the company of the Holy Mother. When the worship 
of Sri Ramakrishna by the Holy Mother w^as over, she would 
distribute the offered food among the devotees and servants. 
In the afternoon she would read the Mahdhhdrata and study 
the Bhagavad-Gttd, as well as the teachings of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. After vespers she w^ould do her japa and 
meditation till about half-past nine at night. Thereafter she 
would have supper and go to bed. The Holy Mother used to say, 
“Golap has attained Illumination through 

Golap-Ma loved the poor. Half of her income was spent to 
meet their needs. 
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She outlived the Holy Mother by four years. She passed away 
at about the age of sixty on December 19, 1924. 

Gaurimani Devi 
(Known as Gatm-Md) 

Gaurimani Devi was born in 1857 as the fourth child of ^rl 
Parvati Charan Chattopadhyaya in J^ibpur, Howrah. Her 
religious-minded mother, Giribala Devi, was well versed in 
Bengali and Sanskrit, and knew a little of Persian and English. 

Mridani, as Gaurimani Devi was known in her girlhood days, 
was admitted to the local Missionary School. Miss Maria Milman, 
sister of the then Bishop of Calcutta and one of its organizers, 
liked the girl so much that she was willing to arrange for her 
higher education in England, but the young pupil became 
disgusted with the attitude of the Christian teachers towards 
her religion and left school once for all. She had by now learnt 
by heart many Sanskrit hymns, as well as the GUd, Chandt, 
many passages of the Rdmdyana and the Mahabhdrata, She 
also had an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

Even as a girl Mridani was highly spiritual-minded. At about 
ten years of age she received initiation from a Brahmin preceptor 
who visited her home. She also devoted much of her time to the 
worship of Sri Damodara,^ through a sacred stone emblem given 
her by a woman devotee. She kept this emblem with her for life. 

Her mother and other relatives became alarmed at the rapidly 
rising spiritual fervour of the girl and hurriedly made arrange¬ 
ments for her marriage when she was only thirteen. She, 
however, warned her mother by saying, '1 shall only marry 
that bridegroom who is immortal, meaning thereby that she 
would accept only Sri Krishna as her Lord. On the day pre¬ 
ceding that fixed for the marriage she was confined to a room 
lest she should leave the house. However, she was too clever for 
her relatives and succeeded in escaping at night. Though she 
was found and brought home, she was never afterwards pressed 
to marry. 

She soon felt that home life was not for her. At the age of 
eighteen, while going on a pilgrimage to Gangasagar along with 
a party of relatives, she departed unnoticed. She then journeyed 
to Haridwar with some up-country monks and nuns. She 
* A name for 6ri Kfishna. 
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avoided the society of householders, travelling sometimes in 
dense forests and meeting hardships. Her spirit was unbending, 
the Deity represented by the stone emblem of Damodara tied 
to her neck being her only protection. The Gita, a few other 
sacred books, and pictures of Sri Gaurahga and Kali the Mother, 
were her sole possessions other than a few articles of everyday 
use. She succeeded in visiting such sacred places as Kedarnath, 
Badrinarayan, Jwfdrunukhi, Amarnath, Vrindavan, Dwaraka 
and Puri. During her pilgrimages and travels through moun¬ 
tains and in the plains she used to put on the germa cloth. 
Sometimes, in order to hide her identity, she covered her body 
with clay or ashes, or dressed herself as a man with a flowing 
garment and a turban, or even posed as a lunatic. At Dwarakfi 
she had wonderful sj)iritual experiences. 

In 1882 she returned to Calcutta where she stayed with 
Balaram Bose of Baghbazar, a well-known householder disciple 
of Sri Kamakrishna. One day he took her with his wife and 
a few" other de\'otees to Dakshineswar and introduced her to 
Sri Kamakrishna. Kamakrishna asked her to come again, and 
the next morning she went alone to Dakshineswar. He kindly 
took her to the concert house and introduced her to the Holy 
Mother. After that, Gauri-Ma used to live with her now and 
th(‘n, and became a disciple of Sri Kamakrishna. 

One early morning when Gauri-Ma was plucking flowers in 
the temple garden, Sri Kamakrishna told her, “Gauri, I am 
pouring the w'ater; you knead th(' clay.'' She took this in a 
literal sense, but he said smiling, “Oh, you entirely misunder¬ 
stand me. What I mean is, the women of this country are in 
a sad plight. You must work for them." Gauri-Ma then under¬ 
stood wdiat he meant, but she did not care for the suggestion 
of work in noisy and crowded cities. However, she expressed 
her willingness to train, if necessary, young girls in a quiet 
retreat, according to Sri Kamakrishna's ideal. His words were 
definite and emphatic, for he said, “You must work in this 
very city for the education of women. You have had enough 
of spiritual practices. Now this life of penance should be 
devoted to the service of women." In this manner he gave her 
his inspiration and most precious blessings for her future work 
for w'omen and girls. 

In 1886, at the suggestion of Sri Kamakrishna, she began 
a certain form of hard spiritual exercise at Vrindavan, which 
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lasted for nine months. Before it ended, ^ri Ramakrishna passed 
away at Kaj^ipur. She was so smitten with grief that she decided 
to end her life by severe austerities, but was dissuaded from 
this extreme step by a vision of Sri Ramakrishna. When the 
Holy Mother went to Vrindavan soon after his passing away, 
she had her searched out and met her in a solitary cave at 
Raua. Following the Holy Mother's departure from Vrindavan 
after a year's stay, Gauri-Ma continued to stay in and near 
that sacred ]:)lace, except for a second pilgrimage to the 
Himalayas. In all, she spent nearly ten years in North India 
before returning to Calcutta. 

Her long and wide travels in the country, her keen sense of 
observation, her first-hand knowledge of the deplorable con¬ 
dition of Indian women and girls, her deep scholarship and 
great organizing ability, eminently fitted her for the task 
assigned to her by Sri Ramakrishna himself. In 1895, with the 
meagre resources at her disposal, she started the Sarade^wari 
Asrama—named after Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother—at 
Kapaleswar, on the Ganges at Barrackpore, near Calcutta. It 
grew and developed: in 1911 it was removed to a rented house 
in Calcutta, and in 1924 to its present home at 26, Maharani 
Hemanta Kumari Street, Syambazar, Calcutta. 

By 1932 her health had begun to decline. She was then nearly 
seventy-five years of age. She visited the Temple of Jagannath 
at Puri for the last time, and two years later she went to 
Vaidyanath for a change, and the year after to Navadwip. 

In February, 1938, on the holy Sivaratri which fell on the 
last day of the month, she said that the play of her life was 
over. Towards the close of the night she asked for the emblem 
of Damodara to be brought to her. On seeing it she said: 
*‘Beautiful. I see Him vividly with my eyes open and with 
my eyes closed. I see Him all the time." She kept the emblem 
on her head and then on her bosom, before handing it over to 
the chief inmate of the Asrama. The next day she thrice uttered 
"Guru Ramakrishna", before rejx'ating the Lord's name, and 
passed away at 8.15 p.m. 

As a guru she accepted and guided hundreds of spiritual 
aspirants. * 

* Materials for this chapter have been drawn from Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Master and Vedanta Kesari (Holy Mother number), both published by 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, as well as issues of Udhodhan 
(Udbodhan Cilice, Baghbazar, Calcutta) for 1954. 
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WOMEN SAINTS OF 
BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 



CHAPTER XV 


IMPROVED STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 

INTRODUCTORY 

Gifts of Jainism and Buddhism 

J AINISM and Buddhism mark a departure from Hinduism 
in several ways, and are therefore considered to be hetero¬ 
dox by the Hindus. Social and spiritual equality for men 
and women of all classes and communities is one of the 
greatest gifts of these two religions. 

The religion of the Vedas and the social structure of Vedic 
times accepted the system of varna, which was later known as 
the caste system. In the post-Vedic period the social and 
spiritual privileges which were enjoyed by the members of the 
first two varnas or divisions of society, of which the priestly 
division was the higher, were denied to the members of the 
fourth varna which consisted of labourers, and to the Dasyus 
and other low classes who were outside the pale of Aryan 
society, and even to the Vaisyas who belonged to the third 
varna. Indeed, the Dasyus and other low classes were given 
none of the social and spiritual rights which were their due 
as human beings. 

It was Sri Krishna, the greatest teacher of the post-Vedic 
age and author of the Bhagavad-GUd, who first conferred 
spiritual equality on one and all.^ He also attempted to establish 
social equality, but was not so successful in this direction. 

Centuries later, Mahavira and Buddha held that religion was 
for all castes and classes, and for all men and women alike. 
The spiritual equality of men and women which obtained among 
the higher classes in Vedic times was extended to all men and 
all women of the lower classes. The two Teachers also stood for 
social equality amongst the people of all communities and 
classes, extending it also to all women of the country. Mahavira 
(599-527 B.C.), an elder contemporary of Buddha (circa 560- 
480 B.C.), is the first to deserve credit for bringing about a 
change in the social and spiritual status of women in India. 

* cf. Bhagavad-GUd, IX. 30-32, 
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Two Contrary Forces 

The forces of conservatism and of liberalism have been 
alternately influencing both the social and the religious life of 
India from ancient times in a manner that reminds us of the 
systole and diastole of the human heart. Whenever the spirit 
of freedom in society and religion was stifled by the encrusta¬ 
tions of rigid traditions, liberalizing influences began to operate 
and conferred equality of social and religious rights on men 
and women alike. In a similar manner, when the generous 
tendencies of liberalism outlived their period of usefulness, and 
the social and religious life of the country was threatened by 
alien elements, religion and society were preserved by the 
exercise of the spirit of conservatism. These two tendencies 
have thus been contributing, each its own share, to the life 
of the Indian nation. 


Buddhism 

Freedom from the orthodox spiritual traditions of Hinduism 
characterized Buddhism as a way of life, and this freedom was 
reflected in Buddhist society, customs and manners. The Com¬ 
passionate One declared that Dhanna was for one and all, 
irrespective of distinctions of caste, class or sex. In the order 
of monks which he established he admitted candidates from 
all sections, high and low, rich and poor, learned and illiterate; 
and the order of nuns which he permitted to be started, 
admitted all women aspirants—married women, unmarried 
women and widows of all classes. 

Spiritual progress alone was counted in the order and no 
distinction was therefore made amongst the women admitted: 
even a courtesan or a woman who had lived a low life was 
admitted to the order and treated in the same way as the 
other women, without any disrespect being shown to her for 
her past life. The ordained nuns and women novices were given 
the same education as the monks and the novices. The women 
lay devotees also were taught the principles of Buddhism. 

Though the status of women in general improved in the 
Buddhist period, the nuns ranked below the monks. Indeed, 
Buddha was at first reluctant to admit women into the order, 
but refusal to admit and ordain them being incompatible with 
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the fundamental principles of his message, he finally had to 
agree to the establishment of the order of nuns. Nevertheless, 
he laid down strict rules for its conduct. 

HOW THE ORDER OF BUDDHIST NUNS WAS 
FOUNDED 

According to all Buddhist accounts, Mahaprajapati Gautami 
and five hundred ladies who were her attendants in the palace 
were the first to renounce the world and form the order of 
nuns. Gautami, who was the foster-mother of Buddha and 
second queen, was the first to cut ol¥ her hair and put on the 
yellow robe. Buddha was then staying in Kapilavastu, in the 
Nigrodharama. She wmt there to see him, bowed down before 
him, and said: '‘It would be well, O Lord, if women should be 
allowed to renounce their homes and enter the homeless state 
and follow the discipline proclaimed by the Tathiigatha.'' 
“Enough, O Gautami! Let it not please thee that women should 
1)0 allowed to do so!“ Gautami made the same request a second 
and a third time, but Buddha was unbending and gave the 
same reply. Then Gautami became very sad and departed from 
his presence in tears. After some days Buddha set out on his 
journey towards Vaisfili, and when he arrived there he stayed 
in the Mahadvana Kutagara Hall. Gautami w^ent to Vai^ali 
where Ananda happened to see her waiting under the entrance 
porch of the hall. He enquired of her why she had come “with 
swollen feet and covered with dust“, “dejected and in tears”. 
She replied that the Blessed One did not permit women to 
become nuns. Then Ananda went to the Blessed One and 
informed him about Mahaprajapati Gautami, saying: “It were 
well, Lord, if women were to have permission granted to them 
to do as she desires.” Buddha, however, said, “Enough Ananda! 
Let it not please thee that women should be allowed to do so!” 
A second and a third time did Ananda make the same request 
but received the same answer. Later on Ananda asked Buddha 
in another way with the words, “Are women, O Lord, capable— 
when they have gone forth from the household life and entered 
the homeless state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Blessed One—are they capable of realizing the fruit of 
conversation, or the second Path, or of the third Path or of 
Arhatship?” Buddha answered, “They are capable, Ananda!” 
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“If then, Lord, they are capable thereof, since Mahaprajapati 
Gautami has proved herself of great service to the Blessed 
One—when as aunt and nurse she nourished him and gave 
him milk, and on the death of his mother suckled the Blessed 
One at her own breast—it were well, Lord, that women should 
have permission to go forth from the household life and enter 
the homeless state, under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathagata.“ 

“If then, Ananda, Mahaprajapati Gautami take upon herself 
the eight chief rules, let her take that as her initiation.“ 


THE EIGHT CHIEF RULES 

The eight chief rules were:— 

(i) A nun, even if she is a hundred years old, should bow 
before a new monk. (This rule w^as first resented by Maha¬ 
prajapati Gautami, but she had to accept it, as it was the will 
of the Teacher.) 

(ii) A nun must not spend the rainy season in a place where 
there is no monk. 

(hi) When the rainy season ends, a nun must ask pardon for 
any fault, seen, heard or thought of, from both the order of 
monks and the order of nuns. 

(iv) Before fixing the date of the fortnightly assembly 
{uposatha) and exhortation {ovada), a nun must receive the 
necessary directions from a monk. 

(v) A nun should ask pardon from both the orders if any 
serious offence is committed. 

(vi) A nun must ask permission for upasampadd (higher 
ordination) from both the orders after she has learnt six 
precepts for two years. 

(vii) A nun must not admonish any monk, but a monk may 
admonish a nun. 

(viii) A nun must not abuse or speak ill of any monk! * 

The order of nuns had several other rules which they were 
required to obey. The rules, as will be evident from their 
character, were very strict. They were calculated to ensure the 
practice of the ideals of celibacy, austerity and strict mental 

* Women in Buddhist Literature by Dr. B. C. Law, pp. 80-81. 
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and spiritual disciplines. The restrictions mentioned above were 
actually meant for the nuns under training. 

The existence of the orders of monks and of nuns was 
naturally a source of great anxiety to Buddha, and hence he 
made the rules for nuns so rigid. The rules placed the nuns 
under the monks, association with whom therefore became 
necessary for the nuns and proved unhealthy later on. In time 
the orders of Buddhist monks and of nuns became extinct in 
India. From the fifth century a.d. women ceased to be admitted 
to the Buddhist order. 


Jainism 

Mahavira was very liberal in his outlook and did not feel 
any hesitation in admitting women to the order. His followers 
were grouped into four classes, monks, nuns, laymen and lay- 
women. 

The religion of Jainism was divided into two main sects, 
known as the Digambaras and the Swetambaras. The Digam- 
baras hold that women cannot attain salvation. They therefore 
do not admit women to the order. But the ^wetambaras make 
no distinction between the men aspirants and women aspirants, 
and freely admit them both into the order. Thirty-six thousand 
women as against fourteen thousand men, renounced the world 
and became nuns in the days of Mahavira. Chandana, a first 
cousin of Mahavira (according to some, his aunt), was the head 
of the order of nuns. These nuns, among whom were even 
queens like Paumavai, and wealthy and respectable ladies, were 
highly esteemed. 
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WOMEN SAINTS OF BUDDHISM 
AND JAINISM 

I. Women Saints of Buddhism 

T he Buddhist age forms a great period in the history of 
India, and is known alike for its missionary zeal in other 
countries and the expansion of life and thought which took 
place in the mother country itself. A galaxy of great and noble 
women is also a distinguishing mark of this age. Inspired by 
the life and teachings of Buddha, many of them renounced 
home and family and joined the newly established order of 
nuns—the first of its kind in the world. These bhikshums, like 
their spiritual brothers, the bhiksJms, lived in dsrantas or wan¬ 
dered about as parivrdjikds, spreading the light of Truth and 
knowledge to the people of many lands. 

To deepen one’s own faith and devotion is the easiest way 
to quicken the spiritual impulse in others. Thus wherever they 
went the idealism and purity of the lives of these women created 
a deep impression; many hearts responded to their appeal and, 
like a mighty ocean wave, the Buddhist way of life swept over 
the world capturing the imagination of the people. 


GOPA 

Foremost amongst these Buddhist women is Gopa, the wife 
of the Blessed One. When the Prince Siddhartha (Buddha to be) 
left her at dead of night sleeping with her baby son, Gopa, 
though exceedingly sorrowful, did not lament her loss, nor did 
she blame him for his desertion. She understood the largeness 
of his heart that bled in loving pity for the unhappiness of the 
world. Surrounded by the luxuries of the royal court, hence¬ 
forth she lived a life of austerity, no less severe and rigid than 
her husband’s wandering life in the forest. 

Great was the rejoicing of the people of Kapilavastu, when, 
after his Enlightenment, Buddha returned to the home of his 
father; but shaven-headed and barefooted he came, no longer 
a prince but a servant, a teacher and saviour of mankind. 
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Through all the long and lonely years of separation, Gopa had 
so attuned herself to his thoughts that the idea of renunciation 
came as spontaneously to her as to him, and on his return to 
the capital, in loving homage and welcome, she gave to him 
the precious gift of her only son, Rahula. She asked Rahula 
to go to his fathei and ask for his patrimony. But Rahula had 
grown up a fatherless boy and so he said, “Mother, how shall 
1 recognize my father?'’ “My son," proudly replied his mother, 
“know him to be your father who looks like a lion amongst 
men." The young boy then walked straight to the father he 
had never known and fearlessly repeated his request several 
times, till at last, moved by his entreaties, Buddha asked his 
chief disciple, Ananda, to present Rahula with the begging-bowl 
and yellow cloth. This was the last and greatest sacrifice 
of Gopa. Like a queen mother, crowned in sorrow but joyful 
and serene, she stands at the threshold of a great national 
awakening as if blessing all those who were to follow in the 
way of her lord. And as a token of the love and gratitude that 
the people bore for her, she was renamed Yasodhara—the 
bearer of glory and renown—^by which name she is still spoken 
of to this day. 

SwamI Vivekananda,^ who often spoke of Buddha, said on 
one occasion, “One of his greatest disciples was his own wife, 
who became the head of the whole Buddhist movement amongst 
the women of India". 

But according to another version it was his stepmother 
Gautami who organized the Buddhist order of nuns. 

GAUTAMi (MAHAPRAJAPATI) 

Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha, had a younger sister 
called Gautami, who was also married to King Suddhodana. 
When Maya Devi died seven days after the birth of her son 
Siddhartha, Gautami was heart-broken, and the king became 
anxious for the upbringing of his son and heir. Meanwhile, a 
few days later a son was also bom to Gautami, but such was 
her love for the motherless babe and her sense of duty towards 
her husband the king, that she kept her own son under the 
care of a nurse and lavished the love of her mother's heart on 
her dead sister's child. Siddhartha also loved her as his own 

* Swam! Vivekananda, Complete Works, vol. vii. p. 76. 
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mother. Though we do not wish to deny that even in childhood 
the prince must have possessed the inborn qualities of the future 
Buddha, there can be no doubt that the many virtues of his 
head and heart must have been fostered by Gautaml. She in 
turn was deeply influenced by him and, when the time came, 
under her leadership live hundred women of the Sakya clan 
went to Buddha and took the vows of Buddhist nuns. vShe 
attained a very high degree of spirituality and spent her life 
in preaching the new religion. Addressing Buddha she wrote 
in the Then-gclthd: '‘O Sugata, w^hen you WT^re a baby my eyes 
and ears delighted to see you and hear your sweet lisping talk; 
but it cannot be compared to the joy that fills my heart when 
I listen to the w^ords of wisdom that you now' speak.’* 

These wwds show that Gautami, in addition to being a 
devoted disciple of Buddha, remained a loving mother to him 
to the very end. She earned for herself the title of MahaprajapatT, 
and in this way w'as distinguished from another w'oman disciple 
bearing the same name. 


KISA GAUTAMI 

The other Gautami w'as born of poor parents and w'as badly 
treated by her husband’s relatives. Thus, thin and miserable, 
she came to be knowm as Kisa Gautami —kisa being the Pali 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word knsha, emaciated. But things 
brightened up in the home when Gautami gave birth to a son: 
all the affection of her starved heart was centred in him and 
she was filled with a new hope and courage for the future. 
Henceforth she lived for the child alone, but her happiness, 
alas, w^as short-lived. One day w^hile playing in the garden the 
boy was bitten by a poisonous snake. He died instantly and 
Kisa Gautami was beside herself with grief. With the dead 
body of the little boy in her arms she went about like a demented 
woman looking for a herb that would bring back life to the 
beloved form. Just then Buddha and his disciples happened to 
pass that way, and seeing his calm and compassionate face, 
hope revived in her heart. She put the dead body of her son 
at his feet, knelt before him weeping and said, 'The world is 
dark to me without my son. Please give me light by bringing 
him back to life.” Buddha replied, "O thou blessed one 
(Kalydnt), go and fetch one tola (two-fifths of an ounce) of 
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mustard seed and I will infuse life into the dead body of your 
son; but remember, you must get it from a home which has 
never been visited by death'*. The deep meaning of the Lord’s 
words did not dawn on the sorrow-stricken and simple-hearted 
Gautaml. She went from house to house for a handful of 
mustard seed, but the shadow of death had darkened every 
home and no family could be found where it had not taken 
the toll of a loved one. Disappointed and disillusioned, Gautaml 
returned to Buddha and sadly told him that though many 
were willing to give her the mustard seed, she could not fulfil 
his condition of bringing it from a house where death was 
unknown. Buddha then said in gentle tones, “O thou blessed 
one {Kalycim), birth and death are the law that governs the 
world. As you have seen for yourself, this sorrow has not fallen 
on you alone.” The words of the Lord fell like balm on her 
wounded heart, despair gave way to dispassion, and the 
growing pain that seemed to fill her being turned into a quiet 
resignation. She performed the last rites of her son and with 
a new vision of life born of the teachings of the Lord, she 
surrendered herself at his feet, gave up her home and family, 
and became a nun. In the course of time wisdom illumined her 
heart and she attained to the position of an arhat (liberated 
soul). 

All teachers of religion have repeatedly emphasized that it 
is foolish to seek for enduring happiness in external environ¬ 
ment. The external at best serves as raw material out of which 
we must shape our lives, not by succumbing to it but by going 
beyond it. This moving story, profoundly simple and tragically 
true to life, would not have been worth recording were it not 
for the nobility of purpose that filled the heart of Gautami on 
the death of her son. Her sayings are also recorded in the 
Then-gMhd, and her life bears glowing testimony to the abiding 
peace that comes in the wake of spiritual life; it enables a 
sincere seeker of Truth to transcend the limitations of pleasure 
and pain, which are the inevitable accompaniments of the 
evanescent and fleeting things of the world. 

Incidentally this story also throws light on the prevailing 
misconception regarding the essential features of a holy life. 
To the average man, physical life is the only reality and he can 
conceive of no greater boon to mankind than the healing of the 
sick and bringing the dead back to life. But, though venerated 
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by the world as a veritable incarnation of love and compassion, 
Buddha, we see, did not on this or any other occasion exercise 
occult powers or indulge in miraculous healing. On the other 
hand he looked upon miracles as the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of Truth. Once his disciples told him of a man who 
had taken a bowl from a great height without touching it. 
Buddha took the bowl and crushed it under his feet and told 
them never to build their faith on miracles. He was supremely 
human in everything that he did, as may be seen in his offer 
to sacrifice his life to save a goat. We therefore find that no 
supernatural element was allowed to enter into the lives of his 
followers, and in this lies their great strength and appeal. 


SUPRIYA 

Supriya was the daughter of a well-known millionaire of 
Sravasti called Anatha Pindada. Her fond parents brought 
her up in the lap of luxury and bestowed all their love and 
attention on her upbringing and education. It is said that she 
had an unusually brilliant mind; even in early childhood she 
remembered her former birth and often related incidents of 
her previous life. Mahaprajapati GautamI, the foster-mother 
and aunt of Buddha, initiated her into Buddhism at the tender 
age of seven. Supriya was known for her wisdom and spiritual 
knowledge, but it is not to be inferred from this that she lived 
a life of solitude and seclusion. Along with her prayers and 
meditation she found time to help in the nursing of the sick 
and in looking after the poor and the destitute. One outstanding 
incident of her girlhood brings out her moral courage and 
strength of character vividly to us even at the present day. 

At one time, when Lord Buddha was living in the vihara 
(monastery) of Jeta-vana, this prosperous and flourishing 
town of Sravasti was in the grip of a devastating famine. 
Scarcity of food had reduced men and women to skeletons, 
and had lowered their physical resistance. Thus they became 
an easy prey to disease, and death stalked through the town 
taking its toll of the flower of human lives, leaving broken 
hearts and desolation in its wake. It is not as if ^ravasti did 
not possess sufficient means to buy food for the people and 
tide over this great crisis, but selfishness and avarice had 
hardened the hearts of those well-to-do citizens who could have 
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helped with food and money. Unmoved by the suffering of 
their fellow-men, they neither cared to see their pitiable con¬ 
dition nor hear the sad and lamentable cry that filled the 
poorer quarter of the town. On the other hand, fearing that 
the poor, driven to desperation by hunger and starvation 
would become lawless and would endanger the lives and 
property of their fortunate neighbours, they began to take 
measures to strengthen their own security. 

One day a child, utterly prostrated, was found lying at the 
entrance of the vihdra, Ananda, the chief disciple of Buddha, 
deeply moved to see his miserable condition, went to the 
Master and said, “The people round about are dying of hunger. 
What is the duty of our Sangha (the order of Buddhist monks) 
under the existing circumstances?'' Many rich citizens of 
Sravasti had come to listen to the teachings of the Master and 
were present there. Buddha addressing them said, “All of you 
gentlemen are men of wealth and position. If you desire you 
can easily save the lives of the people who are dying in such 
large numbers." Hearing these words of the Master each of 
them brought forward some excuse. Some said, “Our granaries 
are empty". Others said, “Sravasti is a big town and the popu¬ 
lation is large. It will be impossible to feed them all." Anatha 
Pindada, who was a close disciple of Buddha, was absent at 
that time. The Master looked around and said again, “Is there 
no man here who can save his brothers from the grip of this 
terrible famine?" No one answered, but after a moment of 
tense silence a young girl got up from her seat and speaking 
fearlessly and confidently said, “My Lord, thy handmaiden 
is ready to obey thy command. To be able to serve man is a 
great blessing even if it be at the sacrifice of one's life." Needless 
to say, the girl was none other than the heroine of this story, 
Supriya. The audience were amazed, but they thought that 
she spoke heedlessly with the irresponsibility of her age. The 
Master, smiling at her, then said, “My child, how wilt thou fill 
the stomach of this vast multitude?" Supriya answered, “By 
thy grace, O Master, my begging-bowl will never remain empty. 
It will feed the hungry and bring the dying back to life, and 
the famine of Sravasti will be a thing of the past." 

Ananda's heart was filled with joy to hear the sweet nectar¬ 
like words of Supriya and, blessing the girl, he said, “O Mother 
in the form of a child, may the Lord Amitabha fulfil thy heart's 
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desire**. The Master also blessed her, and then the meeting 
dispersed. 

The news that Supriya, the daughter of Anatha Pindada and 
the beloved disciple of Mahaprajapati Gautami, had taken a 
vow to remove the famine of Sravasti spread like wildfire 
throughout the city. A wave of enthusiasm arose softening the 
hearts of the people, and with one accord they said, “Supriya*s 
begging-bowl shall not remain empty**. From house to house 
Supriya went begging for food. Her love for humanity had 
already found an echo in every heart, and every man, woman 
and child in the town was ready to gix^e her a helping hand. 
As the dawn of day dispels the horror of a nightmare, so the 
radiant personality of Supriya brought renewed faith and hope 
to every heart. The famine of Sravasti thus came to an end, 
and by this one act of hers she made herself immortal in the 
annals of Buddhist literature. 

patacharA 

Patachara was born in SravastI in the family of a business 
man. When she attained maturity her parents selected a young 
man of good looks and character, and also of the same social 
standing as themselves, for her husband; but Patachara did 
not want to marry him. She married a youth of her own choice. 
Her parents were displeased with her and she left her parental 
home and town with her husband to live in a foreign land. 

Many years passed by. After the birth of two sons Patachara 
had the desire the visit her parents once again. So, accom¬ 
panied by her husband and children, she left for Sravasti. 
On the way, as they walked through the forest, her husband 
was bitten by a poisonous snake. No aid was near by and the 
poor man died. Bearing this unexpected loss as best she could, 
and weeping pitifully, Patachara continued her journey; but 
misfortune pursued her still further. While her children were 
sleeping under the shade of a tree a wild bird came and carried 
away the younger child; but this was not all. Her elder boy 
too was swept away by a strong current while crossing a 
stream. This filled her cup of sorrow to the brim. Thus, having 
lost all the members of her small family, Patachara, demented 
with grief and not knowing what to do, walked on in a daze. 
Her heart was so heavy and her mind so distracted that she 
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hardly knew which way she was going. The last hope that she 
clung to in this moment of sorrow was a reunion with her 
parents. The chosen ones of God, however, must give up all 
worldly support and attachment and learn to rely on Him 
alone. And perhaps to learn this Patachara had yet another 
disappointment in store for her. 

By this time she^had come close to the town of Sravasti; 
but arriving there she could not find the home of her childhood. 
On making enquiries she learned that during her absence 
the roof of her parental home had collapsed and both her 
parents had been buried under the debris. Her endurance gave 
way under this last strain and she roamed around the town 
weeping loudly and relating her tale of woe to everyone that 
she happened to meet. 

Lord Buddha was in Sravasti at that time. The sorrow- 
stricken Patachara went to him, fell at his feet and told him of 
the death of all her dear ones. Buddha consoled her, saying 
that life in the world was in any case transient, and his words 
calmed her mind. She took refuge in the Sangha and became 
a nun of the Buddhist Order. Henceforth she spent her life 
in the service of humanity, in teaching the new religion and in 
urging her fellow-men to follow the eightfold path of Dharma. 
Through her lifelong sddhand (sjiiritual disciplines) she gained 
so much spiritual strength that she was able to impart peace 
to the hearts of thousands of men and women. It is said in the 
PUaka that while addressing a gathering of five hundred 
women, Patachara's words created such a deep impression on 
their minds that they all became initiated disciples of Buddha. 
To influence the hearts of such a large number of people through 
public speaking only is rare in history, and there can be no 
doubt that it must have been her life and character that added 
force and conviction to her words. Patachara is a shining 
example of one who through self-effort was able to raise her 
own life from the level of ordinary mundane existence to 
spiritual joy and abiding peace, and was also able to influence 
others to lead good and noble lives. 

AMBAPALi 

A beautiful prostitute named Ambapali lived in the city 
of Vai^ali. She was a woman of considerable wealth, but the 
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best known amongst her possessions was a large garden outside 
the town, known as the dmra-vana or mango grove. 

During his wanderings Lord Buddha and his disciples once 
happened to come this way. The cool and quiet of the garden 
attracted him, and seeing that it would be a suitable place to 
live in, he decided to camp in the shady grove of mango trees. 
Hearing of his arrival Ambapali went to visit him there. Her 
dress and jewels were ordinary but her beauty was striking, 
and when Buddha saw her coming from a distance he thought 
to himself: ''With all her beauty, which enslaves even kings 
and princes, she also possesses great calm and steadfastness. 
Women of such character are in truth difficult to find in the 
world!” 

Prostrating herself before the Master, Ambapali sat rever¬ 
ently near him; and seeing her faith the Lord taught her the 
Dharma. His benign glance destroyed all her worldly desires; 
Ambapali's heart was purified and her faith in his words 
became firm. She then spoke to the Master and said: "Please 
bless me, O Lord, by accepting alms from me tomorrow with 
your disciples.” The Tathagata signified his assent by silence. 
Soon aften\^ards some rich young merchants attired in costly 
clothes and jewels came in their chariots and invited the 
Master to their home for a meal the next day, but Buddha had 
already accepted the invitation of Ambapali and so was 
obliged to refuse them. They tried their best to get Ambapali's 
invitation cancelled, and were also ready to give the Master 
costly jewels and precious stones, but the Master, who had 
rejected his own kingdom, was the last man to be tempted by 
mere material wealth; and so the invitation of Ambapali 
remained. 

The next day, according to plan, Buddha and his disciples 
went to the house of Ambapali. In the midst of a spacious 
compound and a well-kept garden she had an imposing house, 
no less grand and luxuriously furnished than the palace of a 
king. The home and garden had been lavishly decorated to 
welcome the Master and a variety of dishes had been prepared 
to feed him. After the Master and his disciples had partaken of 
the good food, Ambapali, folding her hands, said to him, "O 
Lord, this house and garden, my clothes and jewels and all my 
other possessions I offer at the feet of the Sangha. Please fulfil 
my heart's desire by accepting this insignificant gift.” 
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The Tathagata accepted AmbapaK’s gift and made her his 
disciple. The Master left VaiSali after a short stay but she 
remained there to serve the people of her home town. She 
spent the remainder of her life in serving the poor and miserable, 
in contemplation of the Dharma, and in trying to achieve 
purity of thought and conduct. Though she once followed the 
lowly profession of prostitute, she was now able to reform her 
life, and to utilize her environment to reveal the greatness of 
the human spirit, instead of being dominated by it. 


SANGHAMITRA 

Sahghamitra was the great daughter of the great emperor 
Asoka. Western scholars are of opinion that she was his sister, 
but they do not bring forward any convincing proof for this 
departure from Indian tradition which holds she was his 
daughter. 

After his conversion to Buddhism Asoka spent his life in 
the propagation of the Dharma. Buddhism became the State 
religion, the killing of animals was prohibited, hospitals for 
animals and nursing homes for men were established all over 
the kingdom, and food and cloth were distributed to the poor 
and needy. A new department for public religious education 
was opened by the State, monasteries were endowed, and the 
teaching of religion was carried on zealously. On the walls of 
temples and monasteries, on rocky hill-tops and pillars, in 
towns and villages, in places where the crow^ds moved as well 
as in secluded comers of India and the outside world, were 
engraved moral and religious instructions, and the commands 
of the pious king. Meetings and conferences where learned 
bhikshus and sannydsins discussed religious problems were 
convened under royal patronage; saintly and capable teachers 
covered the length and breadth of the country and were sent 
to foreign lands as well, to preach the new gospel of ethical 
endeavour and love for every living creature. 

The education of Sahghamitra and her brother Mahendra 
received the special attention of their father. At this time the 
prince was twenty years of age, and the princess about eighteen. 
Both were handsome, sweet-tempered, intelligent and possessed 
of great humility. Their close association with bhiksktis, and 
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the moral and spiritual fervour of their environment, made a 
deep impression on their young hearts; their enthusiasm was 
no less than that of their father for the cause that he served 
and loved so well. 

Once, when A^oka wished to appoint his son as heir to his 
throne, a teacher came to him and said, “He alone is a true 
friend of the Dharma who can dedicate his children to it“. 
The king responded to these words, and turning towards his 
children with a loving look he said: “Are you prepared to take 
the vow of lifelong poverty, chastity and service to the world?" 
At this question of the king's, the pure and innocent hearts of 
Mahendra and Sahghamitra were delighted beyond measure. 
A desire to serve the Sangha had already been born in their 
hearts, but they all along imagined that the duties and obli¬ 
gations of their royal descent would not permit them to renounce 
the world. But now with, one voice they replied, “It would 
be a great destiny for us if we could be instrumental in spreading 
the message of universal love as taught by the compassionate 
Lord Buddha. If you will give us permission we will join the 
order and achieve the end and purpose of human life." 

Anoka's heart was filled with joy to hear these words of 
renunciation from the lips of his children. He then sent word 
to the Sangha that A^oka had dedicated his children in the 
service of the Lord Tathagata. Soon the news spread throughout 
the town of Pataliputra and the kingdom of Magadha, and the 
people rejoiced to hear of the high resolve and selflessness of 
parent and children. 

Mahendra was renamed Dharmapala and Sanghamitra was 
henceforth known as Ayupall. Both were initiated into the order 
and began earnestly to follow in the ways of the Lord. At the 
age of thirty-two Mahendra was sent to Sihghala-dvipa, or the 
island of Ceylon. Tishtha, who was then the reigning king there, 
was astonished to see the handsome face of Mahendra illumined 
with the light of spiritual knowledge. With great devotion and 
reverence the king welcomed him and treated him as a royal 
guest. Mahendra began his teachings, and thousands of men 
and women became his followers. 

After some time Princess Anula of Ceylon and five hundred 
of her women companions decided to renounce their homes 
and families and join the order of Buddhist nuns. Thus it 
became imperative to find a suitable woman to teach and train 
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these novitiates. Mahendra thought that his sister would be 
eminently fitted for this arduous task, so he wrote to his father 
asking him if Sanghamitra could be sent to the island to work 
amongst the Singhalese women. When Sanghamitra heard of 
her brother's request, her happiness was unbounded and she 
left immediately for her new destination. 

This was the first time in the history of India that the 
daughter of a great emperor, well-trained and educated, set 
out to give the message of peace and love to the women of a 
foreign land, and the enthusiasm witli which this news was 
greeted by the Indian people can hardly be imagined by us 
today. It is said that when Sanghamitra arrived in Siiighala, 
the islanders, seeing her radiant purity, her garb of utter 
renunciation, and the nol)ility and peace that were stamped 
on her brow, were struck with wonder and became as motionless 
as the figures of a painted picture. She soon established a 
nunnery and took charge of the training of the nuns. Due to 
the untiring labours of both brother and sister the whole of 
Ceylon was converted to Buddhism. A great city called 
Anuradhapura was built in the centre of the island. Huge 
stupas and dilapidated stone buildings extending for miles 
and miles give us an idea of their attainments. Large figures 
of Buddha in meditation, or preaching the Law, or entering 
nirvana, were built extensively, and these remind us even now 
of the glory of the Buddhist age. 

In a Buddhist book called Mahdvarhsa the author says, 
''Sanghamitra attained complete knowledge. While living on 
the island she performed many meritorious deeds for the 
propagation of the Dharma. And when she died the King of 
Singhala performed her last rites with elaborate ceremony as 
a fitting tribute to her memory/' 

Two thousand years have passed, but the torch of love and 
truth lighted by Mahendra and Sanghamitra burns to this 
day in the island of Ceylon. 

II. Women Saints of Jainism 

The great women of Jainism are mentioned in the literature 
of both the principal Jaina sects—the Swetambaras and the 
Digambaras. Though some of them are legendary, the rest 
were real historical figures. But whether historical or not, they 
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have been a source of inspiration to the followers of Jainism, 
both monastic and lay, for many generations. 

The Jainas paid the highest veneration to the parents, 
especially to the mothers, of the twenty-four Tirthahkaras. 
Stone plaques showing these mothers sitting with their infants 
on their laps are still worshipped in the Jaina temples at Abu, 
Girnar and other places. 

Marudevi was the mother of Rishabhanatha, the first 
Tirthaiikara. When she heard that her son had attained 
kevala-jhdna in the city of Purirnatala, she rode on an elephant, 
followed by the royal retinue, to see him. She was so much 
struck by the spiritual effulgence of the Tirthaiikara that she 
developed a high state of concentration, entered into samddhi, 
and passed away. 

Mallinatha, who was a princess, became the nineteenth 
Tirthahkara. The Swetambaras hold that she was the daughter 
of Kumbha, who ruled Mithila (modern Bihar). As she was 
very beautiful and learned, her hand was sought in marriage 
by many kings, but her father refused them. Their anger was 
roused by this refusal, and they fiercely attacked Mithila in 
battle. When Malli's father was about to be defeated, she 
requested him to invite all the kings to her apartment so that 
she might meet them. When they entered it, they were taken 
aback at the sight of the charming figure of Malli standing 
there. In a short while another figure, just the same as the one 
standing, entered the room by another door and removed their 
illusion by telling them that what they had first seen was her 
lifelike golden statue. She then opened a lid on the statue's head, 
and an extremely foul smell issued from the statue. It was hollow 
and had been filled with eatables for some days; these had 
rotted by the time the kings visited her. Malli then told them 
that beneath her external charms there was equally foul and 
filthy matter. She further told them that she was going to 
renounce worldly pleasures and become an ascetic. On hearing 
this the kings were filled with remorse. They realized that the 
way to genuine happiness lay in meditation and the practice 
of austerities. They therefore left their kingdoms to the care 
of their successors, followed in her footsteps, and became 
themselves ascetics. 

It was but natural that Jainism, with its characteristic 
respect for womanhood and for the lofty ideals of the life of 
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renunciation practised and taught by Mahavira, should have 
produced many nuns. The order of Jaina nuns seems to be 
older than the order of Buddhist nuns. Some of these pro¬ 
minent Jaina nuns are mentioned below:--- 

(i) Arya Chandana was a contemporary of Mahavira. She 
was deeply religious and became his first woman disciple and 
the head of his Jaina order of nuns. 

(ii) Jay anti was the sister of King Satanika. She used to 
listen to the discourses of Mahavira and discuss with him the 
problems of life and death. She ultimately gave up her life in the 
})alaco with its royal comforts and joined the order of nuns. 

(iii) Mrigavati was a bc^autiful queen of King Satanika. 
Her name has come to be known as a symbol of chastity and 
heroism. Tempted by her loveliness, Pradyota, the King of 
Ujjayini, attacked the kingdom of Kausambi over which 
Satanika was ruling. iSataiiika was taken ill and died while 
the battle was still raging. Mrigrivati in her wisdom declared 
that the king was unwcdl. She l(^d his army herself, drove the 
enemy back, and then gave out the news of the dc^ath of the 
king. As the army had been overcome by fatigue and was 
unequal to the task of coping with the overwhelming strength 
of the enemy, she changed her tactics and offered to go with him 
if he built a rampart around her kingdom and placed her young 
son Udayana on the throne as an independent ruler. When 
this was done, she went to the congregation of Mahavira and 
expressed her desire to become a'Jaina nun with the consent 
of Pradyota. The latter, who had come under the influence 
of Mahavira’s teachings, was then sitting with the other 
members of the congregation. Filled with remorse for his past, 
he resolved to live a better life. He also readily consented to 
Mrigavati's becoming a nun; nay more, he gave consent also 
to some of his own queens to join the order of Jaina nuns 
and they were fortunate enough to receive their initiation at 
the hands of Mahavira himself. 

(iv) The seven sisters of Sthulabhadra (about a hundred and 
fifty years after Mahavira), Yaksha and others all became 
Jaina nuns. 

(v) Yakini Mahattara was a profound and brilliant scholar 
of the seventh century a.d. She contributed more than any 
other nun to the dissemination of Jaina scriptures. She defeated 
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the learned Brahmin, Haribhadra Siiri, in argument, who 
thereupon accepted her as his guru and became converted to 
the Jaina faith. Haribhadra became a great Jaina scholar who 
wrote books on ethics. Yoga and logic, commentaries on the 
older books, and stories. He also initiated reform of the Jaina 
sect. From the fact that this great scholar took special pride in 
calling himself the son of the Jaina nun Yakini, one can infer 
what a great genius she must have been. 

(vi) Guna Sadhwi was a nun of high spiritual calibre and 
deep scholarship, who was born in the latter half of the ninth 
century a.d. In a.d. 905 she prepared the first copy of the 
Upamitabhava-prapancha-kathd, a monumental allegorical work 
of Siddharshi. 

(vii) In A.D. 1118 two nuns, Mahanandasri Mahattara and 
Ganini Viramati, substantially helped Maladhari Hcmchandra 
in the composition of a very long commentary on VUesh- 
dvasyaka-bhdshya of Jinabhadra. 

(viii) In A.D. 1350 Gunasamriddhi Mahattara composed a 
Prakrit work called Anjand-stindart-chariira, 

Unlike the order of Buddhist nuns which ceased to exist 
after the fifth century a.d., the order of Jaina nuns has con¬ 
tinued until today. They are pious, highly austere and self- 
sacrificing. They are well known for the practice of the ideals of 
non-injury to living things. Fasting is considered an act of 
merit; the longer the period, the more meritorious it is. Many 
women, especially in Karnataka, performed the vow of 
sallekhana (death by fasting), as this is considered to be the 
most meritorious of all. 
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CHAPTER XVH 


MI CAO BU, A HOLY WOMAN 
OF BURMA 


I N the fifteenth century, the land of Ramafina (Lower 
Burma) was graced by the living presence of one whose life 
and period of reign have left to posterity, and particularly so 
to the womanhood of Burma, a heritage rich beyond measure, 
at once gentle and tender, and strong and fearless. Though she 
is the only queen regnant that we have ever had to rule over us, 
yet she is remembered not so much as a great sovereign but as 
an ideal mother. To her people she still lives and is alw^ays 
with them, and in their hours of stress and strain their thoughts 
unconsciously turn towards her. 

It is difficult for me to portray one who occupies such a 
warm corner in the hearts of her people. I can but do my best 
by presenting a picture of her life as it appears to me. Historical 
records written on palm leaves in the Mon language found in 
Tenasserim provide the basis of her life. 

To King Rajadhirat and Queen Suddhamaya of Hahsavatoi 
(Pegu) was born a daughter, on Wednesday, the 12th waxing 
of the moon, in the month of Magh 775, which according to the 
English calendar would correspond approximately to the 25th 
January of the year 1393. 

Named Mi Cao Bu by her grand-aunt, she grew to fulfil the 
entire meaning of her name —mi meaning mother, 6ao meaning 
grandchild, and bu meaning fair. She was, as the fair grand¬ 
child, to sweeten the remaining years of her old aunt*s life; 
and she herself in her old years was to be the mother within 
whose heart souls like weary travellers would find rest and 
quiet; and whose shining legacy to us her children, in the great 
pagoda, Kyak Dguh (Shwe Dagon), was to inspire us to heights 
of imagination, lifting our earth-bound feet above the trivialities 
of common everyday life. 

When she was seven, her father's aunt came on a visit from 
the neighbouring court of Dguh (Rangoon). Seemingly detached, 
the grand-aunt yet could not escape the charm of this little 
offspring of her nephew's. She pleaded with Rajadhirat to 
allow her to take the child to her own court, where she would 
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with the greatest care nurture the little one on Buddhistic 
culture. With his consent she carried the little one to her own 
home, there to install her as heir-presumptive to her princi¬ 
pality of Dgufi. In the court of Dguh little Mi Cao Bu made her 
new home. At so tender an age she was already living and 
assimilating, though unconsciously, the ideals of the culture 
of the land. Like soft fertile soil to a young healthy seed, the 
daily routine of her life nourished her, helping the young mind 
to develop, and later to unfold, into the rare and fragrant flower 
of saintliness. 

Swiftly the years glided by, and ever a source of happiness, 
she sweetened the remaining days of her father's aunt, who, 
when she died, left Mi Cao Bu, at the age of twelve, the princi¬ 
pality of Dguh. Soon after, Rajadhirat took his daughter back 
to his own court of Hahsavatoi, and when she came to be 
twenty years of age, he gave her in marriage to a relation, 
Smih Sethu, Lord of Mattma (Mataban). To the court of Mattma 
she went as a young bride, where for five years she lived a 
happy married life, and during which time three children 
were born to her. So passed the days till fate struck its blow, 
when, at the age of twenty-five. Mi Cao Bu found herself a 
widow with three children. In her anguish her mind turned to 
Dgun to which place she returned. Here for a time she lived 
with her children, having for protector her younger brother 
Baiina Ram. 

At the time of her return her father was still reigning in 
Hahsavatoi, but soon after he died of a wound which became 
septic, when her elder brother Banna Kim ascended the throne. 
After the death of Rajadhirat peaceful conditions did not 
prevail, so she, her children and brother all moved to Hahsa¬ 
vatoi, to live under the care and protection of her elder brother 
the king. 

Frequently from there she made pilgrimages to Kyak Dguh, 
which involved covering a distance of fifty miles. 

The King of Ava, Thihathu, was already laying plans for 
secretly sending an army under the command of four generals. 
They were to lie in wait in a lonely and secluded spot between 
Hahsavatoi and Dguh, and when she passed by that way, were 
to seize her and her retinue, and bring them to Ava. 

Travelling leisurely, almost at a sauntering pace, it occasioned 
her no little surprise to see men furtively moving in the forest 
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about her. Soon was to be heard the neighing of horses and 
trumpeting of elephants, filling her with much wonder. Before 
she had time to realize the position, she found herself surrounded 
by an army against which her retinue could not possibly defend 
itself, commanding her to proceed north towards the court of 
Ava. 

According to the Burmese version, this is how she came to 
the court of Thihathu at Ava. After the death of Rajadhirat, 
there arose a dispute between her two brothers. Thihathu 
came and amicably settled the dispute, for which kind act her 
two brothers were extremely grateful. To pay the debt they 
felt they owed him, they gave her in marriage to him. 

At the age of twenty-nine, Mi Cao Bu was formally installed 
as Thihathu\s chief queen. Circumstances filled with such 
perplexities would for any human be difficult to cope with, 
and she would have found it difficult too. Fortunately for her 
she had always a leaning towards intellectual occupations, and 
in this way busied herself with teaching and studying. In day- 
to-day life she was a teacher and a guide to the women of the 
palace and during her five years' stay at this court, the level of 
culture rose. 

Within a year or two of her arrival in Ava, one of Thihathu's 
queens conspired with an enemy of the king's to murder him 
while he was supervising the digging of a lake. On his death, his 
eldest son succeeded him; but the same queen poisoned his 
food and he also succumbed. Great was her happiness to see 
her plans for putting her own son on the throne materialize, but 
the unfortunate king ruled only for a short while, for soon the 
Lord of Mohnyin marched on Ava and, defeating the young 
king, ascended the throne. It was during this reign that Mi 
Cao Bu at the age of thirty-four found a means of escape to 
Ramanna. 

Though she found something worth while to occupy herself 
with, she could not imagine that she would remain there for 
any length of time, for her thoughts ever sped southwards 
towards her home and children. Often her maids would find 
her standing by the window facing south, gazing far into the 
distance. Watching the soft fleecy clouds drifting on the 
horizon, she would silently plead with them to carry a message 
to her brother, to tell him how she longed to come home. 

As if in answer to her prayers, two brahmachdrins from her 
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country by chance came to visit Ava. With the king’s per¬ 
mission she invited them to a meal, when she heard from them 
that her elder brother had passed away and that her younger 
brother was now ruling in his stead. She confided to them her 
great desire to return home and they laid plans for her escape. 

On arrival at Hansavatoi her brother greeted her warmly, 
and installed her and her three children in a house close by 
his own palace, where for many a long year she lived a quiet 
undisturbed life, her children growing all the while just as she 
had grown in her old aunt’s palace. It was a long stretch of 
unbroken domestic happiness when most of the time she was 
not engaged with her children was spent in seeing to the 
welfare of the monks and the poor and needy, towards 
whom she was ever solicitous; so much so, that when her 
brother died leaving no heir, and she ascended the throne of 
Hansavatoi at the age of fifty, the people had complete 
confidence in her. 

Her son died early in life. Her elder daughter was married 
to a prince and her younger to Dhammak^ti the scholar. During 
the period of her reign she had much confidence in DhammaSeti, 
who helped her a great deal in the management of state affairs. 

She sent her daughter and son-in-law the prince to Phasem 
(Bassein), where they were to build fortifications for the defence 
of the town, and to be ready with an army should invasion 
come from the north. Having received all facilities from the 
queen, the prince was seeking to march on Hansavatoi itself, as 
Dhammaj^eti’s growing power there proved irksome to him. 
News leaked through and she planned to nip it in the bud. 
The queen recalled her daughter, who, when she arrived, was 
kept virtually a prisoner. The queen's army marched on 
Phasem, and in a fierce hand-to-hand battle the prince was 
slain. Great was the sorrow of the princess on hearing of her 
husband’s death. She asked to be allowed to proceed to Kyak 
Dguh; arriving there, she cut off her hair, and robing herself 
in white, took the vows and lived as a nun. 

One day while Mi Cao Bu was travelling in a palanquin, 
an aged man was seen to be approaching her from the opposite 
direction. Her bearers shouted to him to move aside. He was 
seen not to move away, but unperturbed walked straight 
towards her, and looking up at her remarked, '*Oh, it is the old 
queen”. Having uttered these words he disappeared instantly, 
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atid none could tell in which direction he had gone. The queen 
knew deep within her that some kindly devatd, filled with 
compassion for her, had troubled himself to take on human 
form, only for the purpose of giving her a friendly reminder 
that she was ageing, and it was time she retired to a life of quiet 
and prayer. 

After some years had gone by she announced to her ministers 
her intention to renounce the throne, naming Dhammaj^eti as 
her successor. So Dhamma. 4 eti (RamMhipati) came to be 
crowned king of Hansavatoi, and his reign was one of long 
unbroken peace and prosperity. He ruled justly and well, and in 
the long annals of the kings of Burma, his name stands supreme 
as the most able administrator, doing away with laws which 
he found unsuited to the need of the times, and making new 
ones instead to meet the demands of changing conditions. In 
any such period of peace and plenty religion and the arts could 
flourish, and to this period we owe many of the finest monu¬ 
ments standing in Ramanna today. 

On her departure for Dgun she bade him farewell with these 
words: ''Rule righteously and with mercy, ever basing your 
life and actions on the Laws of Dharma as laid down for all 
ruling monarchs: the doors of Nirvana will open themselves to 
you.'" Do these words not reveal to us a deeper truth of life? 
Is it not that righteousness is a child born of detachment and 
fearlessness? Detachment lends one vision to see clearly and 
so to judge correctly: hence from it springs justice. And how 
may fearlessness come to us? To the measure that the ego is 
less dominant, to that measure will fearlessness grow; and 
the easiest way to outgrow the ego is to grow towards an ideal. 
Hence detachment brings with it clear and correct judgment, 
and fearlessness the strength and courage to put into execution 
the judgment arrived at. So from these two parent qualities 
are bom righteousness. And how may mercy grow within us? 
It comes in larger or smaller measure, to the extent that we 
learn to identify ourselves one with the other. Let us now ponder 
over the Laws of Dharma for a monarch: his is the power to 
ward off oppression and aggression, and give protection to the 
wronged and oppressed. His privilege as a chosen ruler entails 
with it countless responsibilities, bringing in its train endless 
effort. 

Mi Cao Bu was leaving the affairs of state in his hands because 
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she felt a call elsewhere. The throne involved him in work 
heavy with responsibilities, yet it was to be for him a means 
to an end and not an end in itself. Was she here not stressing 
the importance of work as a means to attaining Nirvana? 

The people awaited her departure with great sorrow, and 
were inconsolable. The town was thrown into deep gloom. She 
could not avoid seeing their reaction to her departure and 
therefore she sent a crier round the town to the effect that 
those who wished to, could follow her. When she w^as about 
to depart, three-fourths of the population were found ready 
to leave with her. It w'as a big responsibility, but she allowed 
them to proceed. On arrival, she housed them and settled them 
down. 

Now began her life of complete dedication, a life of ten years 
of work and prayer. Personally and with the utmost care, she 
supervised the building of the Pagoda, pouring into it all her 
thoughts and emotions, much as an artist would into his picture. 
Up to this time it was smaller in size and was ungilded, but 
now she was putting into it all her time and the means at her 
disposal, to bring it to a size and shape in which alone her 
mind could find its fulfilment. She might not have realized it 
at the time, but it seems to us today that the devatd, in 
turning her mind towards a life of dedicated prayer, foresaw 
that she w^as to be the chosen architect and builder of the 
Master's monument for posterity. 

In the sublime beauty of its lines and curves, Kyak Dgun 
C'Shwe Dagon"), as it stands today, portrays to us the soul 
of Mi Cao Bu, revealing to us all the more truly the strength 
and beauty ol her character, and giving us an insight into the 
fact that beauty has no other basis than strength. 

At the age of seventy-five she passed away peacefully after 
having fulfilled the work she w^as inspired to do, and by which, 
offered as worship to Him, she came to Him. In her last 
moments she asked those around her to move her bed to the 
window from where her eyes might rest on His shrine, and with 
her mind meditating on Him she entered unto Him with her 
last breath. So came to a close a life happy and carefree to 
start with, but inevitably passing through the many trials and 
tribulations all mortals are but heir to, and finally reaping a 
harvest which becomes a blessing in a growing capacity of the 
heart to love, and yet not to possess. 
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Though five centuries have gone by, her name Mi Cao Bu, 
commonly known to the Burmese as Shin Saw Bu, is 
affectionately remembered, and gently loved and revered 
throughout the land of Burma for a grace and charm that 
is all her own. Even in the place of her captivity, the people 
still dramatize the many touching incidents of her life, stirring 
within their hearts profound emotions. 

Down the vista of the years we cannot but fully realize that 
the forced abduction and captivity at Ava, bringing with it 
untold misery and ])ain, only served a purpose in her life. Had 
hers been a happy domestic life, sheltered and protected, she 
would, 1 dare to think, have died just an ordinary woman. 
But as it was, the reverses in her fortunes, with their accom¬ 
panying pain and grief, served to lay bare before her the stark 
reality of life; and in grappling with the situation in a most 
realistic manner to divert her mind through work and service 
from her own hardships, she was unconsciously though never¬ 
theless surely, paving for herself a road to Nirvana. Seen in 
this light, Thihathu becomes only a pawn in the hand of 
Destiny, to reveal to her the hard facts of life, from which 
she could only find release by occupying herself with the welfare 
of others. Even so, her many bereavements fulfilled a like 
purpose. 

Under the most difficult and trying circumstances, when an 
ordinary woman would have lost her bearing. Mi Cao Bu still 
had faith in herself, and remained firm and unshaken. Her calm 
and saintly manner in quietly occupying herself with the welfare 
of others, even at a time when her heart was torn with grief, 
gives us courage and strength in our own dark moments. In 
hours lonely and dismal, when pain and sorrow weigh them¬ 
selves heavily on the heart, she seems to appear as a beacon 
light, summoning us to gather strength through suffering 
and restraint, which is the only way to growth. 

Neither name nor fame, nor wealth nor progeny, nor any¬ 
thing the world has yet to offer, may be compared to strength. 
In its absence the most beauteous things of the world lose their 
beauty. Its presence lends grace and charm to the most 
common and ordinary things of life. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN CHRISTIANITY 

INTRODUCTORY 

I T was the opinion of Pythagoras that “women as a sex are 
more naturally akin to piety”'; he is said, moreover, to 
have derived the substance of his own ethical doctrine from 
Themistoclea, a Delphic priestess.* Here, then, is clear evidence 
that the place of women in human religious activity was 
recognized, in the West, at a very early date. Plato, in his 
time, is seen to have crystallized his inheritance from Pythagoras 
in the episode of Diotima and Socrates, in the Symposimn. 
Later still, with the advent of Christianity, it was first of all 
the Platonic tradition in Greek philosophic thought which was 
found by the early fathers of the Church to furnish just those 
conceptual vehicles—those old vessels for new wine—^which 
could most readily be accepted for the process of intcllectualizing 
the new religion, with the least degree of detriment to its own 
essential quality .3 

This is by no means to suggest, however, that Christianity 
owes to the Greek modes of its early expression the altogether 
unparalleled depth of its consciousness as concerns the matter 
here in question. On the contrary, the exalted place assigned 
by it to the feminine personahty is assured in advance, if by 
nothing else, by the primary circumstances themselves of its 
own entrance into the world: namely by the fact that the free 
consent of a woman was required for the Incarnation in human 
form of its Divine Founder. While the likewise unparalleled 
degree of estimation in which it has ever held the state of 
virginity is sufficiently accounted for by the further fact that 
the woman in question was herself —ante et post partum —a 
virgin. Thus when philosophic expression had to be found for 
these, and other, high realities and truths, the body of human 

» In a letter to the women of Croton; Diog. Laert., Vita Pyih., 8.1.10. 

* Ibid., V. (See J. E. Harrison: Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
p. 647), 

3 Cf. A. J. Festugi^re: Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon Platon, 
p. 5: “the movement issuing from Jesus Christ has dowered with a new life 
a pre-existing organism of which the structure goes back to Plato. Wlien the 
fathers 'think' their mystique, they Platonize". 
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wisdom shaped in the course of centuries by the Greek Platonic 
tradition was found to provide a not wholly unfitting vesture 
for them: as the holy Maiden of Nazareth herself provided, 
of her own virginal substance, a fitting bodily vesture for their 
Divine Author. Moreover, as the Scriptural narratives bear 
witness, certain women came to play a very definite part in 
His earthly life and work, towards its close. 

Given such beginnings, therefore, it is only to be expected 
that the history of the Christian Church should be everywhere 
lighted up by the luminous figures of holy women; and that 
of these, the great majority should be invested with that 
peculiarly incandescent glory which arises from their virgin 
status. And it is little wonder that the Church continues, as 
she has ever done, to exalt and venerate these shining figures, 
and to propose them unceasingly as high examples, for the 
love and imitation of her children. 

The unique and particular quality of this veneration itself 
arises, in the first place, out of the Church’s recognition of the 
Divine reverence for the free and independent being of His own 
creation—for the '‘personality” of each single individual. This 
Divine reverence, too, is such as to override completely the 
conditions and limitations—^products of the biologic laws and 
necessities—attendant upon human life as we know it: in other 
words, it is entirely without regard to sex. More than this 
indeed, it would even seem, if only by the high initial circum¬ 
stances above mentioned, to attach itself with a certain 
predilection, as between the two sexes, rather to the feminine; 
for it was a woman who was chosen as that “fiery point” by 
which the Divine was to find first entrance into the terms 
and conditions of the human: by which God was to become 
man. 

It was inevitable, then, at an early date, that provision 
should come to be made by the Christian Church, for the benefit 
of those women who desired, by a full use of their already 
conceded prerogative, to engage themselves by special vows 
in a deeper practice of the religious life. Hence arose, roughly 
coeval with the monastic orders, the first convents for women. 
While, for the far greater proportion of Christian womanhood, 
“the way of nature”—marriage and maternity—still remained, 
even as with the pagan peoples, the generally accepted way 
of fulfilment, there were those, in ever-increasing numbers 
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(though still, and ever to remain, a minority), who were aware 
of another. It was for such as these that the Church instituted 
first of all, at a very early date, a special vow for the con> 
secration of their virginity, to be observed by girls of marriage¬ 
able age (in those times of violence and persecution) while 
continuing to live in the midst of their own families.^ At a 
later period, with the cessation of persecution, and the emer¬ 
gence into open recognition of the Church, more far-reaching 
measures became possible, and this practice was largely 
superseded by the setting up of religious foundations for 
women—even as for men—which were designed to provide 
those conditions of seclusion and quietude in which the life 
of the spirit might be followed with a greater degree of 
fullness. 

It is not certainly known where, when and by whom the first 
of these foundations was made: opinion appears to vary 
between (a) Middle Egypt, about a.d. 271, by the sister (her 
name is unknown) of St. Antony the Hermit; (6) Alexandria, 
towards the mid-fourth century, by St. Syncletica; (c) Annesi 
(in Anatolia), before 379, by St. Macrina; or {d) at Bethlehem, 
in 388-390, by Sts. Paula and Eustochium, the friends and 
protegees of St. Jerome. 

From the time of the first foundation, the number of convents 
for women has ever continued to increase with the growth of 
the Church itself, on an even footing and at an even pace with 
those intended for men; and the processes of canonization, the 
necrologies and biographical archives of individual founda¬ 
tions, and many other documents are open testimony to the 
spiritual altitudes sometimes attained therein. In addition to 
the very small number of holy Christian women of whom it 
has been found possible to give some account in the succeeding 
pages, mention may here be made (apart from St. Teresa) of 
such famous foundresses as the following: In the sixth century, 
St. Radegund of Poitiers; seventh century, St. Werburg, St. 

» Among the early Christian writers and Fathers who produced special 
treatises, or wrote otherwise in praise of virginity, the following may be 
mentioned: Athenagoras (second century); Tertullian, Minucius Felix and 
St. Cyprian (third century); St. Methodius of Olympus, St. Athanasius, Basil 
of Ancyra, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Jerome and St, Ambrose (fourth century) ; 
and in the fifth century, St. Augustine. The two last-named in particular 
were especially zealous in promoting the practice of consecration with special 
vows, for those among the younger women who did not desire to enter the 
married state. 
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Etheldreda, St. Ethelbiirga, St. Hilda; twelfth century, St. 
Hildegardc of Bingen; thirteenth century, St. Clare (companion 
of St. Francis); fourteenth century, St. Brigid of Sweden; 
fifteenth century, St. Frances of Rome, Ste. Colette, Bl. Frances 
of Brittany, St. Catherine of Bologna; seventeenth century, 
St. Mary Magdalen dei Pazzi, Ste. Jeanne-Frangoise de Chantal 
and Bl. Marie de TIncarnation (Madame Acarie). Many of these 
(e.g. Ste. Colette, St. Catherine of Bologna, and the three last- 
mentioned) are known to have attained tlie highest level of 
mystical spirituality. 

Of more isolated figures, only a few of the most illustrious 
can be named: e.g. Ste. Genevieve (of Paris), St. Catherine of 
Genoa, St. Rose of Lima, and that amazing spiritual pheno¬ 
menon who was Ste. Jeanne d’Arc (in whom the virginal 
condition glowed with so great an intensity that she was 
known throughout the armies under her command as *‘the 
Maid^’). 

It is by no means, of course, solely in a life of isolation, or 
in the vowed life of the cloister, that women have attained to 
sanctity; the Christian Church, in its constant maintenance of 
the rights of the individual soul, has provided, in declaring 
the sacramentality of marriage, another though more universal 
and well-trodden way by which that same goal meiy still b(j 
reached. In marriage, accepted as a sacramental state, the 
woman may no longer be regarded as the property, tlie instru¬ 
ment, or even as a part of her husband. In entering as a free 
partner upon this state, she undertakes, it is true, certain very 
real responsibilities, the precise extent and weight of which she 
is unable at the outset to foresee. Her problem as a soul 
aspiring towards perfection in the married state is considerably 
less simj)le than that of her sister entering upon a life of 
consecrated virginity. Nevertheless, the annals of the Church 
arc very rich, even here, in illustrious examples. Among the 
more famous saints of tlie wedded state may be mentioned: 
St. Mechtildis, Empress of Germany; St. Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland; Ste. Blanche of Castile, Queen of France (Mother 
of St. Louis); St. Elizabeth (or Isabel), Queen of Portugal; 
St. Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary; St. Hedwig (or Jadwiga) of 
Poland and in humbler life Bl. Anna-Maria Taigi. Ste. Jeanne 
de Chantal was a devoted wife and mother until widowed at 
an early age, as also was Bl. Barbe Acarie, and both did but 
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carry on in the cloister a work already well begun in the world. 
St. Catherine of Gt'noa, one of the greatest mystical souls of 
her own, or of any century, was unhappily married, but lived 
to see the complete reformation of her husband. 

There are, however, certain rarer cases which demand a brief 
consideration of the Church's doctrine and practice with regard 
to the sacrament of matrimony. It is her teaching that the 
sacramental grace extends to every aspect of the bond in its 
entirety. Procreation, and the act of procreation, are therefore 
included under the action of grace and—for the great majority 
of her children—the Church enjoins the fullest physical realiza¬ 
tion of the bond. Yet, this notwithstanding, it is also the 
teaching of the Church that the essence of the sacrament does 
not inhere in the physical aspect, but solely in the fact that 
two human souls of opposite sex have freely chosen to abide 
together in lifelong companionship and mutual love, within the 
terms of which association the physical realization may, or may 
not, be included. The Church has therefore, on several occasions, 
solemnly condemned the opinion that the state of marriage 
requires for its full perfection the act of physical consummation. 
She has recognized, with St. Thomas Aquinas, the concept, in 
certain cases, of a marriage ratum sed non consnmmahim. 
Indeed, how should this be otherwise? Holding, as she does, 
the birth of Jesus Christ to have been completely virginal, she 
must necessarily hold that the essence of the bond subsisting 
between His holy Mother and her consort St. Joseph must be 
sought elsewhere than in a physical concourse which she recog¬ 
nizes to have been, in their case, non-existent. Thus, then, 
there have not been wanting, in the roll of Christian sanctity, 
the names of certain married pairs who have been moved by 
the Spirit to interpret their own bond after a similar fashion; 
and, having chosen from the outset to abide together in per¬ 
petual virginity, have scaled their choice by solemn vows. A 
few historical examples must suffice: in the eleventh century, 
St. Cunegunda, Empress, and the Emperor St. Henry II, of 
the Holy Roman Empire; in the thirteenth century, St. 
Cunegund, Queen, and Boleslaw (surnamed '‘the Chaste"), 
King of Poland; in the fourteenth century, St. Elzear de 
Sabran, Count of Ariano, and Bl. Delphine de Glandeve de 
Puy-Michel; also St. Catherine, Princess of Sweden (daughter 
of St, Brigid of Sweden), and Eggard Lyderssen de Kyren; and. 
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in the fifteenth century, BI. Angelina of Corbara and the Count 
of Civitella. 

It is hoped tliat this brief sketch may help to convey some 
idea of the high place held by women in the life and annals 
of the Christian Church. 
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MACRINA 


I N Western civilization the emergence of the saint, in the 
sense of a person of recognized and venerated holiness, dates 
from the spread of Christianity. Greek and Roman domestic 
life, enlightened though it was in many respects, did not afford 
scope for a woman so to develop her personality and widen her 
influence that she could achieve a full life in the public eye. 
To this there were certain marked exceptions, as for instance 
Aspasia the mistress of Pericles, who by her wit and intelligence 
was a dominating figure in the aristocratic society of Athens 
in the middle of the fifth century b.c. But Aspasia, though 
what we should call a completely integrated and fully developed 
personality, was no saint. The Athenians kept their women at 
home, and Pericles himself once said that the best thing for 
a woman was not to have her fame bruited abroad. In Sparta 
women were treated on a footing of equality with men, but 
were required above all to develop strictness and even savagery 
of discipline among their children, so that their ideal was the 
matron who told her son to return from a battle either with 
his shield or upon it. The typical Roman lady was a fainter 
counterpart of the Spartan matron, and women tended to be 
either dominating martinets like Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracchi, or colourless lay figures, or slaves, or smart and 
abandoned society women like Clodia, the sister of Cicero's 
enemy Clodius (the Lesbia of Catullus's lyrics). 

Yet here and there in Greek and Roman literature we come 
across women who had many of the qualities of sainthood; 
who lived quiet, devoted lives, enduring many things and 
expecting no fame. There is a brief Roman epitaph of the 
second century b.c., which describes with pathetic brevity the 
qualities of a good wife. It ends: Domum servavit lanam fecit, 
Dixi. Abet, (‘‘She kept the home, she spun wool. I have spoken. 
Farewell.") Glimpses of this ideal of quiet devotion speak to 
us from the centuries: there is something of it in Homer’s 
Penelope, in Ismene the sister of Antigone, and it emerges with 
startling clearness in a Latin inscription of the time of Augustus, 
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a long epitaph by a widower named Vespillo on his wife Turia. 
She was unable to have children and had begged her husband 
to take another woman so as not to be bereft of offspring; she 
would regard any children of such a union with the same love 
as if they had been her own; she would yield her place in the 
household to the newcomer and would not even make any 
separation in the joint patrimony which she enjoyed with her 
husband. He recounts his horrified repudiation of this suggestion 
and heart-brokenly wishes he had died first so that she could 
have paid him the last rites. Now he is alone. 

The life of St. Macrina show's devotion and sainthood of this 
same order, but directed into different channels through the 
spreading ideal of monasticism which had taken hold of the 
Christian world. Her name means “blessed” in Greek and had 
been given to her after her grandmother, according to accepted 
Greek custom. The only source of our information about her 
comes from her younger brother Gregory of Nyssa, who 
embodied a short life of his sister in a letter to a monk of 
Antioch named Olympius. This biography resembles many of 
its kind in its unevenness; it gives us exasperatingly scanty 
information about the life of Macrina and describes her death 
and burial in minute detail, just as the trial and death of Jesus 
occupy a large proportion of every Gospel, to the exclusion 
of other facts about Him which we would give a great deal to 
pos.sess. Gregory's life of his sister has been translated by 
W. K. Low'ther Clarke, B.I)., and was published by the S.P.C.K. 
in 1916. 

Gregory of Nyssa w'as born about a.d. 335, probably at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. Macrina was the eldest of ten children, 
and Gregory one of the tw'o youngest, so that she was born 
probably about 325. The eldest brother was St. Basil the 
Great, and the youngest brother, Peter, became Bishop of 
Sebaste—a remarkable record for one family. The family was 
w^ealthy and lived on their estates, and had been Christian for 
at least two generations, for there is a hint that the grand¬ 
mother Macrina may have suffered for her faith—she had 
“confessed Christ like a good 'athlete' in the time of the per¬ 
secutions”.^ Gregory’s mother, herself an exceptionally beautiful 
woman, was attracted to the celibate life but married in order 


* 962A (the reference is to the text of Gregory of Nyssa in Migne’s Patro- 
logia Graecia, xlvi. p. 960 ff.) 
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to secure herself from the many suitors who were ready to 
abduct her. 

To understand the appeal of monasticism in the Christian 
world of the period one must take into account many factors. 
There was of course the powerful example of celibacy in the 
life of Jesus, which may have been influenced by Buddhism 
through the doctrines of the Essenes.^ Then of course the other¬ 
worldliness of Christianity led to a scorn of this world. But 
deeper still is the rooted conviction in man that the true life 
of the soul is uncovered only when the body and its desires, 
and indeed all the dance and play of the outward world, are 
subdued or in abeyance. This is the inner doctrine of the 
Upanishads and of Buddha. Plato finds the true happiness of 
the soul to emerge when the passions are allayed and at rest, 
in other words when the body is at its quietest. Something of 
this sanity always remained in Western monasticism. The 
centre and inspiration of Christian monastic life was Egypt, 
where the discovery of a fragment of St. John’s Gospel dating 
to the beginning of the second century attests a remarkably 
early date for the settlement of Christians there.* 

The formation of monasticism was in two stages: first came 
the solitaries or '‘desert men"', of whom the first was Paul 
of Thebes, and then the formation of communities or coenobia, 
the first to gather disciples round him being St. Antony 
(c. A.u. 250-356).3 The full organization of the monkish com¬ 
munity life is due to St. Pakhom or Pachomius (d.c. a.d. 349) 
who made his monks a self-contained society under strict 
discipline, its members all engaged in various crafts in order 
to earn a livelihood. This, the highest of all ideals of monas¬ 
ticism, has achieved a vast amount of good in the world and 
its ideal of manual labour and meditation has found adherents 
in the East. The Buddha's ideal was not quite so practical 
since he preached absolute poverty, but the Zen Buddhists of 
Japan have unwittingly captured the very spirit of Pakhom 
in their insistence on balancing work and meditation. “At all 
the Meditation Halls", says Professor D. T. Suzuki, “work is 

* For a discussion of this possibility see Albert Schweitzer. The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, Chapter xvii (1906 edition). 

> This fragment is in the Rylands Library at Manchester (Ryl. Pap. 457) 
and is the earliest fragment of the New Testament in existence. 

3 See the article The Coptic Church and Egyptian Monasticism, by De Lacy 
O’Leary, in The Legacy of Egypt (ed. S. R. K. Glanville), pp. 317-31. 
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considered a vital element in the life of a monk. It is altogether 
a practical one and chiefly consists in manual labour, such as 
sweeping, cleaning, cooking, fuel-gathering, tilling the farm or 
going about begging in villages far and near. No work is con¬ 
sidered beneath their dignity, and a perfect feeling of brother¬ 
hood and democracy prevails among them. How hard, or how 
mean from the ordinary point of view a work may be, they 
will not shun it.'’^ 

One of their favourite sayings is, “A day of no work is a 
day of no eating”, and Professor Suzuki adds these eminently 
sane reflections: “Unless the hands are habitually trained to 
do the work of the brain, the blood ceases to circulate evenly 
over the body, it grows congested somewhere, especially in the 
brain. The result will be not only an unsound condition of the 
body in general but a state of mental torpidity or drowsiness, 
in which ideas are presented as if they were wafting clouds. 
One is wide awake and yet the mind is filled with the wildest 
dreams and visions which are not at all related to the realities 
of life.This danger has been clearly seen by such monks as 
Brother Lawrence, and even the great scholastic Eckhart said, 
“What a man takes in by contemplation he must pour out in 
love”. 

For a long time Egypt was regarded as the Holy Land in 
preference to Palestine, because of the multitudes of ascetic 
saints there, who were visited by Christian pilgrims from all 
parts of the Mediterranean world. Among these visitors was 
St. Basil, the elder brother of Gregory of Nyssa and the younger 
brother of Macrina. He was much impressed by the mode of 
life instituted by Pakhom and resolved to inaugurate a small 
community near his own family estates in Pontus. To this he 
summoned his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, and thus Greek 
monasticism was begun. Basil's mother Emmelia and sister 
Macrina on their estate on the opposite bank of the river Iris 
had already been much drawn to the ascetic life, and very 
soon there was a double monastery at Annesi, the men being 
presided over by Peter, a younger brother of Macrina, and the 
women by Macrina herself. Brother Gregory spent some years 
in studious seclusion here before being summoned by Basil to 
the bishopric of Nyssa. Basil died on January i, 379, and 

* D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, vol. I, p. 302. 

» Op. cit., p. 304. 
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Gregory soon afterwards attended a Council at Antioch, after 
which he visited Macrina at the monastery. While he was there 
Macrina died, and he wrote a sketch of her life as a letter to 
the monk Olympius. 

Like many biographies of ancient times this short account 
by Gregory breaks all the rules of art: it gives a dispropor¬ 
tionate space to the death of Macrina (death-bed scenes have 
always tempted the Christian apologist to linger unduly), and 
instead of early detail we are put off with rhetorical common¬ 
places ; but in spite of this we receive the impression of a strong 
yet gentle character, firm without hardness, keenly intelligent— 
in fact the highest type of womanhood. We gather this from 
indirect hints; for instance Gregory speaks of her as having 
raised herself by “philosophy” to the greatest height of human 
virtue. 1 The use of this word “philosophy” is highly instructive 
to a student of Vedanta. It is common in the fourth century 
to denote Christianity, largely owing to Origen's synthesis of 
the Gospel and philosophy, and in particular it seems to have 
denoted the practice of asceticism—a very striking parallel to 
the cardinal principle of Hindu thought, that truth is to be 
achieved not by the intellect alone but by the ascesis or 
discipline of quiet meditation which leads to the intuition of 
truths far vaster than the reason can compass. This preliminary 
ascesis as an introduction to the study of philosophy might 
be termed India's special contribution to the art of living, and 
here in the Greek world of the fourth century a.d. we find the 
term philosophy used in exactly this sense. 

Macrina’s birth was attended by visions in which an angel 
appeared and addressed the baby as Theda, the virgin whom 
legend made to be a contemporary of St. Paul (the Acts of Paul 
and Theda has a stronger claim to authenticity than many 
books of its kind). This was taken to indicate that the baby 
was destined to the celibate life, and indeed her mother, a 
woman of exceptional beauty, had “loved the pure and un¬ 
stained mode of life so much that she was unwilling to be 
married”.2 The young Macrina was carefully trained from 
infancy by her mother, who considered the normal curriculum 
“disgraceful and unsuitable” for a delicately nurtured girl. This 
curriculum consisted largely, as all Greek education did, in the 
learning of poetry, chiefly of Homer and the tragedians, whose 

» 960 C a 962 A 
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depiction of naked human passions was more suited to the 
training of a man than of a woman. Instead, Macrina was 
taught the Old Testament scriptures, in particular the Psalter, 
w^hich was her constant companion '‘when she rose from bed, 
or engaged in household duties, or rested, or partook of food, 
or retired from table, when she went to bed or rose in the night 
for prayer’'.^ 

Macrina w^as betrothed to a young man of remarkable 
promise, who died before the marriage could take place, and 
her steadfast devotion to his memory reminds us of the equally 
steadfast loyalty of Sarada Devi to Ramakrishna, though in 
the latter case it was loyalty to an ideal embodied in human 
form rather than to an imperishable memory. “Macrina per¬ 
sisted that the man who had been linked to her through 
betrothal was not dead, but that she considered him who lived 
to God, thanks to the hope of the resurrection, to be absent 
only, not dead; it was wrong not to keep faith with the bride¬ 
groom who w^as aw^ay.“2 After the young man’s death Macrina 
scarcely left her mother’s side, but devoted herself to the living 
of a quiet, regulated life of working to govern her mother’s 
household; and “by her own life she instructed her mother 
greatly, leading her to the same mark, that of philosopdiy, and 
gradually drawing her on to the more immaterial and more 
perfect life ".3 She cooked meals for her mother with her own 
hands—not, Gregory hastens to add, that she made this her 
chief business, but after she had “anointed her hands by the 
performance of religious duties—for she deemed that zeal for 
these was consistent with the principles of her life—in the time 
that w^as left she prepared food for her mother by her own 
toil ’’.4 

When her brother Basil arrived, arrogant with the rhetoric 
of the universities and excelling in his own estimation all the 
local men of leading and position, the influence upon him of 
Macrina was such as to make him “forsake the glories of this 
w^orld and despise the fame of rhetoric, deserting it for this 
busy life where one toils with one’s hands ”.5 This is perhaps 
the greatest single tribute ever paid to her influence, that it 
transformed and beautified the life of her own brother, irradiat¬ 
ing it from within. She, like Sarada Devi, w^as a golden example 
of that influence of which Albert Schweitzer has written these 
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memorable words: “Wc all live, spiritually, by what others 
have given us in the significant hours of our life. These sig¬ 
nificant hours do not announce themselves as coming, but 
arrive unexpected. Nor do they make a great show of them¬ 
selves; they pass almost unpcrceived. Often, indeed, their 
significance comes home to us first as w^e look back, just as the 
beauty of a piece of music or of a landscape often strikes us 
first in our recollection of it. Much that has become our own 
in gentleness, modesty, kindness, willingness to forgive, in 
x^eracity, loyalty, resignation under suffering, we owe to peoi)le 
in whom we have seen or experienced these virtues at work, 
sometimes in a great matter, sometimes in a small. A thought 
which had become act sprang into us like a spark, and lighted 
a new flame within us.^’i 

The next incident in wiiich the strength of Macrina’s spirit 
was made manifest was the death of her younger brother 
Naucratius. He had excelled all the family in physical prow^ess, 
beauty, strength and *‘the ability to turn his hand to any¬ 
thing’'. He had aspired after the life of an eremite and had 
gone off, accompanied only by his servant Chrysapius, to a 
delightful and lovely spot in the mountains by the river Iris 
(reminding us of the ascetics of India who have ahvays chosen 
the most lovely places for their contemplation of Being). He 
and Chrysapius met their deaths ''on one of the expeditions 
by which he provided necessaries for the old men under his 
care". This may refer to a kind of begging expedition like those 
of the Buddha and of the early sannycisins, and it is noteworthy 
that even in his solitude Naucratius had deemed it obligatory 
to look after some old people living in poverty and feebleness. 
The ideal of hhakti or devotion through service is never com¬ 
pletely absent from the highest mysticism. Macrina, though 
suffering acutely the pangs of bereavement, sustained and 
uplifted the spirit of her mother till it rose completely above 
all sorrow.^ 

There now follows in Gregory’s letter a picture of the progress 
made by Macrina and her mother in the ascetic life.3 They 
adopted the same dress, ate the same food, wore the same 
rough clothing and slept in the same kind of bed as their own 
maids. "Continence was their luxury, and obscurity their glory. 


* Memoirs of Childhood and Youth, pp. 89-90. 
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Poverty, and the casting away of all material superfluities like 
dust from their bodies, was their wealth. In fact, of all things 
after which men eagerly pursue in this life, there were none 
with w^hich they could not easily dispense.” They seem at times 
to have experienced something much akin to the Hindu samddhi, 
for we read that ''Since living in the body and yet after the 
likeness of the immaterial beings, they were not bowed down 
by the weight of the body, but their life was exalted to the 
skies and they walked on high in compan}^ with the ]:)owers 
of heaven”.* 

In fairly quick succession arc recounted the deaths of the 
youngest of the family, Peter, of the mother and of Basil, and 
we are permitted to sec Macrina rising superior to all her grief 
of heart and remaining a steadfast example to all. For a while 
after the death of their mother the children seem to have had 
recourse to self-mortification, and w^e read, "But they, having 
fulfilled the command, clave to philosophy with even loftier 
resolve, even striving against their own life and eclipsing their 
previous record by their subsequent successes”.^ 

It was after the death of Basil that Gregory visited his sister. 
He seems to have had some foreboding that all w^as not well 
with her health, for he recounts visions that came to him on 
his journey; and though wt are not told so, it may well be 
that Macrina’s illness w^as a direct result of her mortifications, 
for when he greets her he finds her “already terribly afflicted 
with weakness. She was l)dng, not on a bed or couch, but on 
the floor; a sack had been spread on a board, and another 
board propped up her head, so contrived to act as a pillow, 
supporting the sinews of the neck in slanting fashion, and 
holding up the neck comfortably. Now when she saw me near 
the door she raised herself on her elbow' but could not come 
to meet me, her strength being already drained by fever. But 
l)y putting her hands on the floor and leaning over from the 
pallet as far as she could, she showed the respect due to my 
rank .”3 This is the most circumstantial picture Gregory has 
of his sister; most of his accoimt is regrettably sketchy and 
imprecise, so that we have to make the best of conventional 
description and vague generality. Obviously he was better at 
homiletic rhetoric than at thumb-nail sketches. 

Macrina stilled her groans and tried to hide the difficulty 
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of her breathing. She took the lead in conversation, cheered 
her brother who was disconsolate at the death of Basil, and 
discoursed of holy things in a wa)^ that amazed him, “Fever 
was drying up her strength and driving her on to death, yet 
she refreshed her body as it were with dew, and thus kept her 
mind unimpeded in the contemplation of heavenly things, in 
no way injured by her terrible weakness. . , . She was uplifted 
as she discoursed to us on the nature of the soul and explained 
the reason of life in the flesh, and why man was made, and 
how he was mortal, and the origin of death, and the nature 
of the journey from death to life again."* Even in her extremity 
her first thought was for the comfort of her brother and his 
attendants, and she dismissed them for rest and refreshment. 
Later she spoke to them of her childhood, and, Gregory adds, 
“Never did she even look for help to any human being, nor 
did human charity give her the opportunity of a comfortable 
existence. Never were petitioners turned away, yet never did 
she appeal for help, but God secretly blessed the little seeds of 
her good works till they grew into a mighty fruit.The rest 
of the letter, more than a third of it, is given over to an a.ccount 
of Macrina's death and burial, which w^ere attended by many 
to whom she had been a benefactress. 

To us her lasting memorial is in the lives of her famous 
brothers St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa, both of whom 
owed the direction of their Christian lives entirely to her and 
both of whom were figures of great importance in the history 
of the Eastern Church. It is in these ways that influence works. 
In the words of Schweitzer, “Not one of us knows what effect 
his life produces, and what he gives to others; that is hidden 
from us and must remain so, though we are often allowed to 
see some little fraction of it, so that we may not lose courage. 
The way in which power works is a mystery. "3 

* 978 C 2 982 A 3 Memoirs of Childhood and Youth, p. 91. 
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BRIGIT OF KILDARE 


I N the early centuries of the Christian era, Ireland was the 
cultural centre of the Western world and was considered the 
most learned country in Europe: Insula sanctorum et doctorum. 
Religion and education went hand in hand and were directly 
under the supervision of priests and monks. Students in “fleet¬ 
loads” came to the island for education—Romans, Gauls, 
Germans, Egyptians, a king of England and a king of France. 
The Venerable Bede records that when the English fled to 
Ireland to escape the yellow plague, “The Irish willingly 
received them all, gave them food, also furnished them with 
books to read, and their teaching, all gratis”. Schooling was 
given not only in ecclesiastical subjects, but in poetry, litera¬ 
ture, law and medicine. A training of twelve years was necessary 
to attain the highest degree of scholarship, and learning was 
held in such esteem that those holding degrees sat next to the 
king at table. Learned Irishmen travelled extensively on the 
Continent, not only as missionaries, but were eagerly sought 
after as professors and teachers in the cultural centres of 
Europe. 

It has been said that with the advent of Christianity in the 
fifth century, Ireland passed from the Iron Age to the “golden 
age”; the rich pagan culture was enhanced by integration of 
thought and guidance, and the people changed from paganism 
to the worship of the one true God; men turned from the shaking 
sod of war to peaceful pursuits. With the introduction of Latin, 
literature developed, and, with the invention of a new and 
beautiful calligraphy based on the Latin alphabet with strong 
Celtic influence, those histories and traditions which had here¬ 
tofore been handed down by word of mouth by the hereditary 
and itinerant fill-ee (poets and lovers of wisdom) were recorded 
in manuscript. Thus, in this “golden age” of Ireland some of 
the most exquisite illuminated manuscript books in the world 
were written, a few of which are extant. Craftsmen in gold, 
silver, bronze and enamel were known for the skill and mastery 
of precision in their ornamental work, musicians were given 
an honoured place in society, and as Christianity spread 
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throughout the land, the kings and petty chiefs, who had torn 
the country asunder with internecine warfare, became gradually 
less belligerent, and man and beast lived an idyllic existence 
where the peasantry tilled the land in peace, warriors reared 
cattle, and the arts and learning were fostered and encouraged. 

To assess the true substance of the people at this time of 
transition, something must also be known of the pre-Christian 
period. Who were the Irish? And what was their culture? The 
fifth-century Irish were Celts. They were a people probably 
originating in Central Europe, who, driven westwards, had 
crossed to Ireland and there intermixed with the population 
which by tradition was of Greek, Scythian and Iberian descent. 
These Celtic people had their own language, culture and let¬ 
tering, and their history was recorded by the filUee. They 
worshipped pillar-stone images overlaid with gold and they had 
their magicians, their she-ee (local deities and fairies) and 
leprechauns. 

Various kings and numerous chiefs and princes arose in Celtic 
Ireland, some deified, some legendary and some existent. They 
partitioned the island and all, at some time or other, pursued 
on their own soil and abroad ceaseless w^arfare in attempts to 
preserve the balance of powor amongst the numerous petty 
kingdoms. 

Society was graded into five main classes, which cannot be 
termed castes as it was possible to move from one grade to 
another. There were the kings, who numbered more than a 
hundred, the nobles, landed freemen, freemen without 
property, and bondmen. Slavery was recognized, the English 
selling their children as slaves to the Irish. The people lived 
in round houses made of wattle and clay, grouped around the 
dwelling of a chief, within a circular stronghold surrounded 
by a dike. These scattered homesteads were connected by roads 
constructed for chariots. The world of women lay entirely 
within the precincts of the family, but women within the first 
four grades of society w^ere not in subjection, they suffered no 
injustices and had legal status equal to the husband, who 
incidentally had to give a downy to the father to obtain the 
daughter as wife. Although women were concerned only with 
pursuits in the home and did not participate in outside events, 
every freewoman attained to a standard whereby she became 
expert in all types of crafts and the owner of a loom, distaff, 
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spindles, quern and sieve; a woman possessing these appliances 
was styled *'a greater worker'' and her prospects of marriage 
were greatly increased. But among the non-free classes, the 
enslaved women had no rights and were considered the property 
of their masters. They toiled ceaselessly at menial tasks: watch¬ 
ing the flocks, grinding corn, washing the feet of guests and 
holding lights at the banquet tables. 

Now, at this transitional period of Irish history, some twenty 
years after the diffusion of Christianity by St. Patrick, there 
was bom in the kingdom of Leinster, about the year a.d. 453 
to one of the minor pagan princes, Dubthach, a daughter, whose 
mother was a Christian bondwoman, and she became St. Brigit 
of Kildare, a patron saint of Ireland and the foremost woman 
of her day. 

It has been said of this rare and gifted woman, who dedicated 
her life to God: '‘Though she spoke words of human and angelic 
wisdom, she deemed herself as nothing, or not better than 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal, if not possessing compassion, 
the cpieen of all virtues. In the distribution of temporal goods 
she was liberal indeed, almost to prodigality, especially when 
poor and distressed individuals claimed her protection. This 
was done through no motive of ostentation nor through any 
pride of soul, through no indirect self-seeking or ambition. She 
was induced neither to think evil nor to feel indignant even 
when unworthy persons approached to obtain her alms. She 
envied not others when fortune dealt adversely with herself; 
she was humble as the lowliest of her religious, when placed 
over them as a superior. She bore kindly and patiently with the 
perverseness and ingratitude of some, while being a lover of 
what was deemed upright and just, she laboured indefatigably 
in the cause of religion and divine truth. 

Legend gives a romantic touch to historic facts, and emotion, 
bom of devotion, will envelop the life and character of a saint 
in myth, and when that saint is bom, as it were, on the threshold 
of an epoch in the history of a race, past beliefs and traditions 
are transfused into the future to present a remarkable tale of 
superstitions, miracles and folk-lore through which the saint's 
spiritual transcendence alone shines as a beacon of light to 
guide devotees and draw aspirants to the sublime. 

In the case of St. Brigit of Kildare, manifold are the tradi- 

* Lives of the Irish Saints, by John O'Hanlon, 1875. 
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tions, the superstitions, the miracles and the folk-tales told 
by the hereditary fill-ee and handed on to the monastic scribes, 
and it has been difficult for scholars through the ages to know 
where, with regard to this early Irish saint, tradition ends and 
reality is boni, because the advent of Christianity in Ireland 
did not mean a ruthless sweeping away of the pre-Christian 
religion, nor an antagonism towards the new belief, but rather 
a reasoning and a confluence of the old with the new. Thus, 
Patrick, the Roman Christian who taught the new faith in 
Ireland before Brigit was born, met with a willingness for con¬ 
version not only amongst the peasantry, but amongst the rulers, 
and he acknowledged what could be accepted of the old religion 
and incorporated it with Christianity. Accordingly, although 
Patrick would not accept the worship of gilded stone images, 
he recognized tlie lighting of the festal fire on the Hill of Tara, 
an ancient pagan ceremony, and propagated this as the light 
of the Paschal fire. Therefore, with this overlapping of Christian 
and pre-Christian ceremonies and rites, it is not surprising to 
find Brigit, the daughter of a pagan prince and Christian bond- 
woman, being confused with the pre-Christian Brigit, daughter 
of the sun-god, the goddess of wisdom and knowledge, the arts 
and fertility, and patroness of the crops. Thus, the flame of 
fire kindled on the altar of the church at Kildare when St. 
Brigit died and kept burning continuously until the Reforma¬ 
tion, carried within it a more ancient symbol of the daughter 
of the sun-god and was invoked to secure a bountiful harvest. 

It may be seen, therefore, how difficult it is to determine 
where reality begins and tradition recedes into the past when 
writing about St. Brigit. Although it has been said many 
legends about Brigit are false, they embody an incidental truth 
because they have served through the ages to convey some 
inkling of her character and the effect of her actions upon the 
people of her day, so it may not be amiss to relate some of 
these tales. 

Now, Brigit was born into slavery, for her mother was sold 
to another master before the birth of her child. As she grew up, 
Brigit performed the usual tasks of bondwomen: tending the 
flock, grinding the corn and washing the feet of guests. As was 
customary when she reached an age to be of service, her father 
claimed her and she returned as a menial to his household. 
Although her work was lowly, as she matured it became 
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apparent that Brigit had a noble and intelligent mind; she 
regarded the humblest slave-girl as a sister, but was equally 
at ease with her father’s guests. This quality was a great 
advantage to Brigit in her work later in life as her deep com¬ 
passion enabled her to touch the hearts of those with whom 
she was dealing, be they bishop, king or slave. 

At an early age Brigit developed a trait in her character 
which, throughout her life, disconcerted others who were less 
open-hearted; this was her excessive generosity. As a young 
girl she was alw'ays giving away her father’s possessions: if, 
whilst tending the flock, she saw a beggar, she would give him 
one of the sheep. Such liberality became an embarrassment to 
her father, who, it is said, was only prevented from punishing 
Brigit by divine intervention, and so expensive did her father 
find her generosity, he finally decided to sell her to the Christian 
King of Leinster. Early records say: one morning Dubthach 
summoned Brigit from her household tasks and put her into 
his chariot; the young girl smiled with pleasure at her stem 
father, delighted with anticipation at this unexpected favour, 
only to be told: “It is not to honour you 1 am taking you out, 
but to sell you to the king.” 

When they reached the fortrevSs, her father went to the king 
to bargain a price for the new slave, and whilst Brigit was left 
wmting in the chariot a leper approached her. Now^ in those 
days in Ireland, it was customary for lepers to be treated as 
privileged people because of their affliction, and they were 
permitted to roam at will within the king’s fortress, so the 
leper approached Brigit to ask for help. But the slave-girl, 
sitting in the prince’s chariot, in spite of her apparently lofty 
status, possessed nothing she could give, and turning pitifully 
away from the leper’s beseeching eyes Brigit suddenly noticed 
in the chariot her father’s bejewelled sword, which, without 
hesitation, she presented to the leper who gladly took it and 
hastened aw^ay. In audience with the king, Dubthach was 
explaining the reason he had to get rid of Brigit was because 
of her unrestrained generosity wLich made her too expensive 
for him to keep, and, returning to his chariot to fetch Brigit, 
immediately he noticed his sw^ord, his most valuable possession, 
was gone. Dubthach, according to the annals '‘was mightily 
enraged”, as well he might be, and was even more infuriated 
when, telling Brigit how valuable it was, she responded that 
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that was the reason why she had given it to one of “God’s 
children’’. 

This episode of disposing of her father’s sword is said to have 
been the turning-point in Brigit’s life, because when the King 
of Leinster heard of her action, he championed the cause of 
the slave-girl who had fearlessly bestowed her father’s valued 
possession on a leper, whose need she believed was the greater, 
and he asked her father to free her from bondage, saying “Leave 
her alone, for her merit before God is greater than ours”. 

This legend has been variously interpreted to mean that as 
the saint gave away the sword of a warrior, considering it of 
no great value, so she was setting an example to her fellow- 
countrymen to fulfil their lives in ways other than by con¬ 
tinuous bloodshed, exhorting them to forsake strife and to live 
more charitable lives. 

This first public action of Brigit in disposing of the sword 
had its counterpart in later life when she was famed throughout 
Ireland. It is said there came to her one day a warrior about 
to lead his men to invade and defeat a neighbouring chief, and, 
in reply to a request for a blessing on his enterprise, Brigit, 
who according to her chroniclers “bestowed peace in her 
blessing’’, said: “I entreat the omnipotent Lord my God that 
in this instance you neither inflict injury on anyone nor suffer 
it yourselves: wherefore lay aside your diabolical emblems of 
warfare.’’ Thus, in an age when prowess in battle was highly 
regarded, Brigit stood alone not only in her spiritual desire for 
peace, but by actively pursuing an end to strife and warfare. 

After Brigit had received her manumission, her father had 
her well educated and ultimately arranged for her to marry a 
poet, one of the most revered members of society in ancient 
Ireland. But Brigit insisted on dedicating herself to monasticism 
and, prevailing against great opposition, finally took her vows 
as a nun. For Brigit this did not mean entering on a life of 
dedicated retreat and isolation, but a life of spiritual retreat 
in the midst of great activity; in an age when women took no 
part in society, she became the pioneer, drawing her country¬ 
women of all classes from the sheltered life of the family into 
a life of service to the community. 

Brigit personally founded convent settlements throughout 
the country, travelling by chariot from one to the other, super¬ 
vising their building and exhorting others to dedicate their 
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lives to God and to dispense goodness and kindliness to their 
fellow beings. These foundations were extensive, self-supporting 
settlements provided for the nuns, monks and laity. They were 
centres of religious and secular learning, giving instruction in 
craftsmanship and jiractical experience in farming, harvesting, 
milling, dyeing, weaving and in the care of the sick. Much may 
be attributed to the spiritual basis on which Brigit founded her 
centres, because it is recorded they were free from internal 
discord and were abodes of brotherly love, asylums for the 
poor, a refuge for the sorrowful, w'here the stranger and the 
afflicted went for solace to find themselves greeted by Brigit. 
who was famed for the warmth of her welcome and personal 
solicitude after the care-w'oni. SVie had consecrated her life to 
the Divine and desired nothing of the comforts of the world 
for herself, but she understood the need in others to be helped 
as pleasantly as possible along life’s pathway by comfort and 
care for well-being. Brigit loved gaiety and good humour, festive 
gatherings and music, and encouraged them as an essential to 
good comradeship in her communities. 

“The greatest in the land, the humblest })agan and Christian, 
went to her for swetit counser', because they recognized in 
Brigit her amazing wisdom and profited from her guidance, 
derived, as she simply put it, “because my mind is never 
detached from God"; and Brigit, the unostentatious, w'hen 
visited by the famous was often found tending her sheep. It 
is wTitten in the tenth century manuscript the Leabhar Breac 
(The Speckled Book), “. . . she came from her sheep to w^elcome 
them”. 

Brigit was a prophet honoured in her own country in her 
own time, but she was not wholly free from censure; her indis¬ 
criminate liberality often caused consternation to others. She 
recognized human failings and if dishonest and insincere people 
imposed upon her, she had faith in the divine purpose that it 
w^as to soften the sinner’s heart or, in some way, to fit into the 
divine order of life. 

Brigit—her name means “strength”—was admired for her 
courage and steadfastness in truth, her tranquillity of mind in 
adversity, her brevity of speech and her sound common sense. 
It is interesting to note that in achieving her fame she is not 
accredited with performing great miracles, but with pursuing 
a practical course. She was, for instance, in an age when it was 
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regarded as a luxury rather than a necessity to wash, a great 
advocate of personal cleanliness as a means of preventing 
illness, and often her cures were j^receded by an order to cleanse 
the sick person. 

In Ireland St. Brigit is Regarded as the saint of agricultural 
life, because, did she not secure for all times for her people free 
grazing for the sheep by her gentle persuasion of the land- 
owners? From childhood she had tended the sheep, milked the 
cows, made the butter and cheese, ground the wheat and made 
the bread, and, as Mother Abbess, she personally supervised 
the farmsteads at her convents and helped the reapers at 
harvest time. It is said that every mountain-farm and dairy 
is her wayside shrine, the brooks and glens and villages in her 
native island are called after her, and in Europe churches, 
monasteries and wells bear the name of Brigit, Brigid or Bride. 

The most famous of Brigit’s foundations was in Leinster, 
where she built for herself a cell of wattle and clay in the shade 
of an oak tree, kill-dara (the church of the oak), around which 
grew up one of the most famous centres of learning in Ireland, 
now known as Kildare. In Kildare Brigit spent most of the 
seventy years of her life, and in the year a.d. 525 it is recorded 
in The Annals of the Four Masters: “On February i Brigit 
died, and was interred in Dun (Downpatrick) in the same tomb 
with St. Patrick, with great honour and veneration." 

But the spirit of Brigit has continued down the ages to 
inspire the people of her country by her acts of kindness and 
devotion to duty, however lowly it might be. Her namesakes 
are the many Brigits, the Brides and Bridies who follow a 
calling of service to their fellow-men cither in the home, in 
convents or in hospitals. And Brigit, the slave-girl, the dairy¬ 
maid, the Mother Abbess, the counsellor of the learned and 
friend of humanity, whose mind was “never detached from 
God", shone in that “golden age" of Ireland, steadfast in devo¬ 
tion and strengthened by her contact with the Divine. 



CHAPTER XXI 


MECHTHILD OF MAGDEBURG 

T he history of the German mystics begins with religious 
and ecstatic reports of women of remarkable apprehen¬ 
sion and burning love for God. At a time when the Christian 
faith in its ecclesiastical system was more and more covered 
by daily growing intellectualism, which found its zenith in the 
scholastic doctrine, the highest expression of theologically 
inspired thought, those women appeared out of an unpromising 
background, driven by the amazing power of religious intuition 
to give witness to the world about mystical experiences, which 
still stir every God-seeking man. 

Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179) tells us about her visions 
of God, which came of her inner fullness and seemed to her 
fellow^ creatures like a living light. She herself says that often 
her soul has seen the light in the light; that means the Light 
through which all light is shining. And each time all her grief 
and sorrow, all the burdens of her years, have fallen off. 

Similar experiences we find in Gertnid of Hackborn (1251- 
1291), abbess of the Helfta convent near Eisleben; in her sister 
Mechthild of Hackborn (1260-1310), famous for her symbolic 
visions; in the poet in this group of women, Mechthild of Magde¬ 
burg (1209-1299), who came to Helfta in 1268; and finally in 
Gertrud the Great (1256-1311), who in strange subjective 
dream-occurrences had wonderful talks with Jesus and Mary. 

We are primarily interested in Mechthild of Magdeburg as 
a God-lover who, without the mediation of the Church and its 
remedies, realized the Unio Mystica, and whose reports never 
trespass on those of previous religious writers or visionaries, 
but rather give a description of the union with God in such 
moving language that God-lovers of all times are deeply 
impressed and feel not in the least shocked by the erotic nature 
of her symbols, which she took from the inspiring and 
influential German minnesong. 

Minnesong and mysticism are, in the poetical expression and 
spirit of the Middle Ages, intimately related. It is natural that 
the metaphorical language of the German minnesong influenced 
the descriptions of visionary ecstatic experiences of the Unio 
Mystica, and that it lent the means for a distinctive develop- 
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ment which survived all philosophical rationalization of God- 
experience. Even today these accounts are vivid and real to 
us, for we learn from the life of i^rl Ramakrishna that always 
human beings will be able to see God and realize Him. This 
realization of God, which is (he purposes and aim of human life, 
was gained by Mechthild at a time when intellectual and 
abstract speculations, and a jdiysical analysis of the universe, 
prevailed in contemporary thought. Her experiences were the 
fruition of an incomprehensible, irresistible love for God. We 
know from the history of mysticism that women, fitted by their 
intuitive endowment and their capacity for devotion, attained 
the highest experiences. And now, again, they have a very 
important part to play. It is up to them to counteract barren 
intellectualism, developed in men by their daily struggle, with 
a sj)iritually and philosophically trained strength of emotion 
and intuition, and so, consciously to re-introduce deeper values 
into family and social life. Mechthild of Magdeburg gives 
elociuent witness of this strength in women which is often 
aroused in them by mystical experience. 

Historical details about her life are few in number. She was 
born in Magdeburg, the daughter of a rich, perhaps aristocratic, 
family. Even in early youth she turned towards God, and it is 
said that at the age of twelve the grace of enlightenment was 
bestowed on her. Out of love for God arose the desire to serve 
Him and to live for Him alone. About 1235 entered the 
house of Beguines in Magdeburg. These Beguine-houses were 
religious sisterhoods, not bound by perpetual vows and not 
dependent on any church or its institution. They were founded 
with the idea of establishing a community of women where, 
in simple and common living in upright faith, God could be 
realized and the teaching of Christ be practised in everyday 
life. Their main task was dedicated to charity, sick-nursing and 
devotion. We can be sure that Mechthild in her duty as a 
Beguine travelled round the country a good deal, and got to 
know sides of life which forced her the more towards God. 

She submitted herself to self-torture and stem exercises 
of penance. There are many examples in mysticism where the 
body was tortured in such a way that at last it became a vessel 
of revelation, the inner mental world making the body an 
instmment of vision. All these endeavours of the mystics to 
bring the body under control are in alignment with the Indian 
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practices of brahmacharya, namely to direct the strong sex- 
impulse to a higher level where it is transformed and used for 
spiritual purposes. 

What dawned in Mechthild were worlds of light and love. 
Every day she found new symbols and pariibles to express the 
wonder of enlightcTinK'nt and the wonder of God-love. An 
inner voice ordered her to record her revelations. She said that 
God Himself had shown her how the Godhead reveals Itself 
in the unceasing transformation and the multifarious colour 
and beauty of the world. But the mightiest revelation and 
the most comprehensi\’e is love. We can imagine why she could 
not withstand this inner voice, why she had to record all these 
manifestations, and how she arrived at the conception that it 
was the floating light of the Godhead. Needing to give evidence 
of her wonderful experiences, she found no other allernati\’t‘ 
but to describe them in terms of human love. The soul becomes 
a bride and the Lord tlie Bridegroom, and in the heavenly 
marriage love overcomes death. 

It is the mystical deatli, where all downward tendencies are 
throwTi off and the soul enters the realm of jmre selfless love, 
and where she is resurrected in the spirit of God. It is due to 
the body-bound nature of man’s mind that not only Christian 
mystics, but mystics of all times and all religions depict the 
Unio Mystica in terms of the phenomenal emanation, that is, 
as earthly love. From the Ueb/rauemninne (love for women), 
about which the minnesingers of her time sing the most beautiful 
verses, to the overpowering Gottesmhme (love for God), was 
for Mechthild only a short step. Beside the conception of an 
absolute union with God she expands much on her soul’s 
intoxication with th(* light and love of God. 

He who drinks light and is nourished by light grows a body 
of holy light, ^\hich shines for all people in the darkness. This 
intoxication from love and light creates an upheaval of the 
senses, a purification, which leads to enlightenment and finally 
to liberation. 

For fourteen years she kt!pt notes on her experiences and 
visions. She was not versed in l.atin, and so she had to write 
in Low German. These pages were collected by the monk 
Heinrich of Halle, but no longer exist. Some time later they 
were translated by Heinrich of Ndrdlingen into Alemannic and 
made available to the public. This text can still be found in the 
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monastery of Einsiccleln. Very early a translation into Latin was 
pn^pared, and we an^ told that Dante was much inspired by 
this work. 

Mechthild not only made notes about her visions and realiza¬ 
tions, which were very important for her contemporaries, but 
also took the liberty of criticizing in a sharp manner her 
contemporaries, whose vice and corruption had gained entrance 
even into the churches and cloisters. She preached reform, gave 
words of consolation and advice, and lived up to what she 
taught, setting by her life a shining example to her time. 
Her last years she s})ent in the convent of Helfta, where in the 
sisters Gertrud and Mechthild of Hackborn she found spiritual 
relatives. Here she died in 1299, in her last minutes proving 
to the nuns who were nursing her, that after a life of glowing love 
for God the process of passing away is nothing less than the 
attainment of highest bliss, wlikdi is exjxirienced in the absolute 
union with the Lord. 

If we study the written work she left behind we find that 
Mechthild of Magdeburg realized God tlirough a burning love 
for Him, and a longing which exjiressed itself in steadfast and 
sincere spiritual ]')ractice. 1'his brought her to the mystical 
experience of the Visio Dei. After having seen (iod face to face, 
her thirst was not stilled, and she strove to be united with Him 
in an undix'ided condition. Such bold longing knows no barriers, 
and finally she experienced the Unto Mystica, a state in which 
absolute peace and harmony reign, and which can only be 
described as Sachchiddncuida, Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Abso¬ 
lute. In this condition God was her All in all. vShe saw Him in 
everything and understood His grand play in the universe, 
which is comjirehensible only by discrimination between the 
real and the cgo-in.spired delusion of the phenomenal emanation, 
^ri Ramakrishna says that for our age bhakti (devotion) is 
the easiest and most suitable way. Mechthild of Magdeburg 
trod this path with burning fervour to reach prema, ecstatic 
adoration, in which the divine love falls back on the lover in 
all-forgiving, all-embracing selfless vehemence. 

She entitles her work The Floating Light of the Godhead, and 
says in the introduction: 

This book sliould be received with joy. For the Lord Himself is 
speaking these words. This book is sent as a messenger to all 
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Spiritual people, to the bad as well as to the good. When the 
pillars fall, the work cannot stand any longer. It points to me and 
lays open my secrets. Everybody who wants to hear this message 
must read it nine times. This book is named a floating light of the 
Godhead. Who made it? I made it in spite of all my shortcomings 
because I could not withhold my endowment. O Lord, what name 
shall be given to this book to sing Your glory? It shall bear the 
name “The Light of the Godhead floating into the hearts of all who 
live without falsehood”. 

Conceptions of a union with God can be found in all times 
and all religions. Mechthild of Magdeburg saw the necessity 
for her time, when the rational forces of theological dogmatism 
veiled the true teachings of Christ, of giving her contem¬ 
poraries the description of a condition which in reality is in¬ 
describable, and which no words can rc'ach; but nevertheless 
she describes the wonder of the Vnio in a vivid and stirring 
manner. This was a great help to the ordinary man who had 
only his mechanical, shallow faith, which depended on the 
intervention of the Church. For Mechthild the Vnio Mysiica 
was an attainable, living relation between God and the human 
soul. For the sake of expression her emotions seize on compre¬ 
hensible objects. She personifies God and soul, and uses for the 
purpose an outspoken metaphorical language. In the soul she 
herself is speaking. God creates this soul to make love wuth her 
as His bride, and unceasingly He offers her His divine love. 

All her ideas turn round the union which, beginning with the 
vision of God, leads in an exalted mood to God-intoxication 
wherein the soul unites with God. Sometimes Mechthild uses 
examples jiertaining to the physical plane: she speaks of the 
tired soul resting at the breast of God, of the mingling of God 
and soul like wine and water, and even of a yearning God who 
hurries to meet a loving soul. 

In her love for God she wants only the highest. Once she had 
a vision of the paradise where all souls meet, united with God 
day and night. The saints were calling her to dance, and God 
asked the soul to join them, but she refused. She only wanted 
to dance w^ith the Lord and said: 

1 don't like to dance unless You lead me. 

If You want me to dance. 

You must sing Yourself. 
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Then I will jump into love. 

From love into devotion, 

From devotion into realization, 

From realization into all human hearts. 

This verse is difficult to understand, but original dance is a 
mystical exercise used to purify the different planes of con¬ 
sciousness, making th(‘m fit to receive the cosmic forces. The 
soul dances round her centre and ascends in a spiral through 
all slates of consciousness, until the divine consciousness— 
Absolute Consciousness—is reached. 

Thnnigh pure and selfless love Mechthild of Magdeburg w^as 
already able, while still in the body, to unite her soul with 
God, and sht^ was convinced that even in death she was 
inseparable from Him. What miraculous power could accom- 
j)lish this? Was it only emotion-inspired, ecstatic love, which 
in uncontrollable imagination created body-influenced con¬ 
ceptions? Or was it a divine power in man, which, ego-covered 
and latent, had in this case been freed in a purified heart to 
strive with overwhelming impulse towards its heavenly source, 
just as a piece of iron is irresistibly drawn to a magnet ? 

vSuch love as manifested in Mechthild is an inscrutable force, 
the strongest force in the universe. We know three kinds of 
love. F'irst the love which alwaj’s asks and never gives, the 
sensual lower love, created mostly by the impetus for self- 
preservation, Secondly, there is the trading love which always 
considers its own profit, and whether the risk is balanced by 
the gain. All human passions are moving on this plane. Whether 
you take envy, jealousy, hatred or greed—all originate from 
this self-centred bartering love. And lastly we know that 
overflowing all-embracing love which never asks, reasons or 
demands, which in Jesus Christ endures the crucifixion, in a 
mother goes through fire for her child, and in Mechthild of 
Magdeburg falls self-forgotten at the breast of God. This is 
heavenly love, divine love. Only if we come to know this power 
can we understand Mechthild's intimate relation with God. 
The individual strength this created claimed the right to go 
alone into the battle, and to strive for union with God even 
without the mediation of Church and confession. 

In the I-consciousness the soul becomes the point of inter¬ 
section. Here God speaks with the soul, and the soul with the 
senses. In this mysterious point body and spirit meet and 
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mingle. God and senses meet in the soul, and if men arc estab¬ 
lished in their Self and in harmony with the cosmos, here the 
union is achieved. 

Why the soul, which by her nature is omniscient, omnipotent 
and eternal, entered this prison of the body to become a slave 
of the pairs of opposites, cannot be reasoned out. In body- 
consciousTK'ss we cannot know what the soul in her real, pure 
and absolute state is, just as in the waking .state we do not 
know^ what dec'p sleej) is. When a house burns we try to 
extinguish the tire witliout first asking the cause. When a soul 
comes to know what slu' n.'ally is, .she hurries home to her diviiu' 
source. But this home-coming is ])0ssible only in tlie vehicle 
of the body. Knowledge and discrimination are tlie means 
which can only be learnt in the body with its apparatus of 
senses, mind and intellect, 'llu' body is thtTefore our precious 
and mo.st valuable instrument. In it wc have to attain know¬ 
ledge of the essence of our being and to realize the Self. 1 'hcre 
is no other w^ay, and as Omar Khayyam says: 

What you could not grasp here, 

How will you grasp it in a sphere, 

Where neither sense nor body adhere ? 

Thought is the miglity force which leads us to the knowiedge 
of our indestructible Self. J^ut the same thought is the barrier 
which, iron-like, blocks our w ay w hen individuality is threatened 
with dissolution. Thought w-arns us against adventures on 
those planes of consciousness wiiere neither reason nor sense 
can follow. The same happened with Mechthild of Magdeburg. 
After the Lord had promised her that her soul w'ould achieve 
union with God, all her longings and endeavours were directed 
towards the realization of the Vnio Mystica where reason is 
transcended and all problems are solved. But the senses pro¬ 
tested, telling her to avoid any meeting with God because the 
soul could not stand the scorching glow, and the fiery light 
of the Godhead w^ould absorb her as sunlight melts the March 
snow. Doubts arose in her, and God tested the soul. Her mind 
must have reasoned about w^hat is Real and what is unreal, 
and all the controversial questions of her time must have 
assailed her, questions which could be solved only by God. It 
belongs to the wonders of mysticism that sometimes human 
beings attain the grace to hear and understand the voice of God. 
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The soul of Mechthild became fully aware of her God-like nature, 
and after shaking off all doubts she wrote: 

The fish cannot drown in water, 

The bird cannot fall in the air. 

God cannot vanish in the fire, 

It will only the brighter appear. 

God created every creature 
To live according to its nature. 

And how could I withstand my nature 
Which wants to be united with God ? 

He is my father from the beginning, 

My brother in all mankind, 
bridegroom in love, 

And I am His in eternity. 

vSo the love of God finds fulfilment in the union of the soul 
with Him. Mechthild gives us in the records of her revelations 
a clear and tangible conception of the U^iio, which is woven 
into the web of German mysticism. Let us conclude with some 
of her lyrical verses, which contain not only poetical thoughts, 
but also a good deal of spiritual experience. 

In overcoming the world 
Renouncing all desires 
And defeating the ego 
The soul comes to God. 

If the world gives a blow 
It causes no sorrow; 

If the flesh gives her a kick, 

The spirit does not fall sick. 

Though the devil may dare 
The soul does not care. 

She lovelh and loveth 
And knows nothing other. 

And again: 

You will only feel free 
If love possess you; 

All your teaching is useless. 

For 1 cannot be loveless. 

I want to be imprisoned by love; 

I cannot live without love; 

Where it is, there I must go. 

In life or death I don’t know. 

It is the foolishness of the fools 
Who live without sorrow and heartache. 
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To some readers it may appear as if the emotions often 
overpower the intellect, and that in the mystical ]X)ctry of 
Mechthild of Magdeburg the philosophical treatment falls short: 
but the following verse show^s how she is able to convey the 
essence of realization with aphoristic pregnancy: 

Love without knowledge 
Is for the soul real darkness. 

Knowledge without realization 
Seems to her like torments of hell. 
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JULIAN OF NORWICH 

I the person of Julian, Ankress of Norwich, the English 
religious genius finds its sole representative feminine figure 
of a stature comparable with that of the great women saints 
of the European mainland. The strong current of mystical 
influence which emerged upon the religious life of the more 
northerly countries during the fourteenth century—producing, 
in Germany an Eckhart, a Tauler, a Suso, in the Low Countries 
a Ruysbroeck—extended even to our own island shores, and 
left its monuments in the writings of Richard Rolle, the Hermit 
of Hampole; in those of Walter Hilton, author of The Scale of 
Perfection', in the famous anonymous Cloud of Unknowing] 
and in the single small book, The Revelations of Divine Love, of 
Julian of Norwich. 

There is no evidence of any intercourse, of any kind of 
direct influence, even as between the members of this small 
group of mystical writers; still less is there question of inter¬ 
change, in any shape or form, wdth their great contemporaries 
across the sea. Wholly obscure, in those days of difficult and 
limited communication, all were unknowm beyond their native 
shores: even as each, most likely, was unknown to the others. 
Their fame, still but of this last half-century’s growdh, is wholly 
posthumous and arises entirely from their redi.scovered writings. 
And of so small and obscure a group, perhaps the most obscure 
of all was the humble Ankress of Norwich. 

To write of her at all is necessarily to describe her book, 
since this is itself the sole source for the few facts known about 
her. At the same time its own quality is such that, in its pages, 
the author stands clearly revealed to us; there exist, in fact, 
few books of such crystalline simplicity and limpidity of texture, 
radiating at once a humanity so tender and persua.sive and a 
spirituality so purified and translucent. 

At the time of her visions, Julian had been already for many 
years an "Ankress” or Recluse (a recognized status in the 
ecclesiastical life of medieval England), inhabiting, by virtue 
of an act of canonical enclosure, a cell (the foundations of 
W'hich may still be seen) on the south side of the chancel of 
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St. Julian’s ('hurch, at Norwich. Here, in daily witness of 
the Church’s Sacrificial Liturg}^ she passed her life in con¬ 
tinuous contemplation of the Christian Mysteries; and it was in 
this cell that she received those ''Revelations” (or "Showings”, 
as she prefers to call them), which form the basis of her book. 
Of her family nothing is known: it can only be conjectured 
that it was sufficiently endowed with worldly substance to 
maintain her in this, her own chosen manner of living. At the 
time of the revelations, wfiich she dates with precision, she 
w^as, as she tells us, "of thirty years old and a half”; and since 
the scribe of one MS. records that she was "yet on lyfe anno 
domini 1413’', it seems clear that she lived beyond the age of 
seventy. Since she describes herself as illiterate, it w'ould appear 
also that her book was dictated, not written by her own hand. 
The circumstances to which it owes its being are best given, 
as nearly as possible, in her own words.’' 

(Chap. II); "These Revelations were shewed to a simple 
creature that could no letter the year of our Lord 1373, the 
eighth day of May. Which creature desired afore three gifts 
of God. The First w^as mind of his Passion; the Second was 
bodily sickness in youth, at thirty years of age; the Third was 
to have of God’s gift three wwmds. 

"As in the First, methought I had some feeling in the Passion 
of Christ, but yet I desired more by the grace of God. . . . and 
therefore I desired a bodily sight. . . . 

"The Second came to my mind with contrition, freely 
desiring that sickness so hard as to death, that I might . . . 
receive all my rites of Holy Church, myself w^eening that 1 
should die, and that all creatures might suppose the same that 
saw' m(i ... 1 desired to have all manner pains bodily and 
ghostly (as) if I should die, with all the dreads and tempests 
of the fiends, except outpassing of the soul. These two desires 
. . . I desired with a condition, saying thus: ‘Lord, thou wottest 
what 1 w^ould—if it be thy wnll . . .: for I will nought but as 
thou wait.’ 

"For the Third gift ... I conceivc^d a mighty desire to receive 
three w'ounds in my life; that is to say the wa)und of very 
contrition, the wound of kind compassion, and the wound of 
wilful longing towards (iod. And all this last i)etition I 

’ All tlifi available printed editions are more or less modernized; that of Dom 
Roger Hndloston, O.S.B,, the most recent, is here followed. 
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asked without any condition. These two desires aforesaid 
passed from my mind, but the third dwelled with me con¬ 
tinually.'' 

(Chap. Ill): “And when 1 was thirty years old and a half, 
God sent me a bodily sickness, in which 1 lay three days and 
three nights; and on the fourth night I took all my rites of 
Holy Church, and weened not to have lived till day.'' 

She lingered thus for three days further, “and by then rny 
body was dead from the middle downwards, as to me feeling. . . . 
My Curate was sent for to be at my ending, and by then he 
came I had set my eyes and might not speak. He set the Cross 
lief ore my face and said: T have brought thee the Image of 
thy Master and Saviour’ ''. It was while dwelling with all her 
failing sight upon this linage that she perceived it take on the 
semblance of life, so that (Chap. IV) “suddenly 1 saw the red 
blood trickling down from under the Garland (of Thorns) hot 
and fresh and right ))lenteously''. 

This, the first of the “showings", was evidently what is 
termed a corporeal vision, since the Image on the Crucifix 
appeared to come to life before her eyes; and it establishes the 
Presence, so to say, in which the ensuing revelations took place. 
The first fifteen of tliese occurred between four and nine in 
the morning, during which time she felt no pain or trouble of 
her sickness. There seems to have been, however, a constant 
shifting of plane between the bodily (or outward visual), the 
imaginative (or inward visual) and the purely intellectual; for 
she herself tells us of the first revelation: “All this was shewed 
by three ways: that is to say, by bodily sight, and by words 
formed in mine understanding, and by ghostly sight." She 
kept her eyes fixed upon the Image throughout the first fifteen 
showings; for as she says (Chap. XIX): “In this time I would 
have looked up from the Cross, but I durst not. For I wist well 
that while I beheld the Cross I was sure and safe. ..." 

At the end of the fifteenth showing, “all was close and I saw 
no more. And soon I felt that I should live and languish; and 
anon my sickness came again . . . like as it was afore. And I 
was as barren and as dry as I never had comfort but little. 
And as a wretch I moaned and cried for my bodily pains and 
for failing of comfort, ghostly and bodily" (Chap. LXVI). With 
the return of her physical sufferings came an agonizing phase 
of doubt as to the validity—even as to the actuality—of what 
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she had seen: “Here may you see”, she says, ”what I am of 
myself.” ”But herein would our Courteous Lord not leave me. 
And I lay till night, trusting in his mercy, and then I began to 
sleep.” She was beset in a dream-vision by tlu' Spirit of Evil: 
“methoughl the Fiend set him on my throat, putting forth a 
^’isage full near my face . . ."I saw never such. . . . This ugly 
Sh('wing was made whilst 1 was sleeping, and so was none 
other. But . . . our Courteous Lord gav^e me grace to waken; 
and scarcely had 1 my life.” 

There followed then the final revelation; “which Sixteenth 
was conclusion and confirmation of all Fifteen”. (Chaj). 
LXVH): “And them our Lord oj^ened my ghostly eye and shewed 
me my soul in midst of my heart. I saw the Soul as it were an 
endless world, and as it were a blissful kingdom. And ... I 
understood that it is a worshipful City, in the midst (whereof) 
sitteth our Lord Jesus, God and Man. . . . And worshipftilly 
he sitteth in the Soul, even-right in peace and rest . . . and the 
place that Jesus taketh in our Soul he shall never remove it 
without end, as to my sight: for in us is his homeliest home 
and his endless dwelling. And in this sight he shewed the 
satisfying that he hath of the making of Man’s Soul. For as 
well as the Father might make a creature, and as well as the 
Son could make a creature, so well would the Holy Ghost that 
Man’s Soul were made; and so it was done. And therefore the 
Blessed Trinity enjoyeth without end in the making of Man’s 
Soul: for he saw^ from without beginning what should liken him 
without end.” 

In these wxuds Julian delivers to us the essence of her little 
book. Written as it was, after twenty years of meditation on 
the actual revelations, it is seen to be the considered testament 
of a mature and lucid intelligence, aided at frequent intervals 
throughout those years by direct spiritual illuminations as to 
the particular bearing of this or that part of the original matter 
of the showings. It has been customary hitherto, to look rather 
for the points by which this wmrk may be compared and 
classified together with the other mystical writings of its period; 
yet in actual fact the similarities are strikingly few. Unique 
already as the one woman in the great European spiritual 
movement of her time to have left a written memorial of any 
magnitude, Julian is unique also in the independence of her 
mind, and in the intensely personal manner of that mind's 
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approach to the things set before it. '‘A simple creature that 
could no letter’', she is entirely without the philosophic back¬ 
ground of her contemporaries and peers in the mystical life: 
there is hardly a trace with her of that prevailing and strongly- 
marked neo-Platonizing tendency which can impart at times 
almost a “monistic” flavour to the writings of an Eckhart, of 
a Ruysbroeck, or to the anonymous Cloud of Unknowing. One 
gains the impression rather, that Julian is everywhere resolutely 
dualistic in the entire attitude of her mind. Dualistic, that is, 
not in the usually accepted sense, as postulating a so-called 
“principle” of evil on an equal and co-eternal basis with thc' 
Principle of Good; but in th(‘ more radical and fundamental 
sense which involvi's complete recognition and acceptance of 
tier own creatural condition. It is from the “ground” of her own 
creaturehood that she looks forth with the eye of the soul u])on 
the “Image” of her Saviour; and if she s])eaks in places of her 
desire to unite herself with Him in a i)articipation of His Passion, 
there is never question of any self-identification therein; just 
as there is now'here to be seen the least trace of any seeking 
(least of all of any claim) tow'ards an ecstatic dissolution of her 
own personality in a transcendent and supra-personal Being. 
We find instead, evenywhere, the clear witness of a funda¬ 
mentally humble and deeply reverent soul, keenly (one had 
almost said, shrew'dly!) aware of her own inescapable and 
irrevocable human status, and aw'are too, still more clearly, 
of thc pain, the blindness, the confusion, attaching to that 
status in the conditions of its fallen life. Thus it is ever in terms 
of the relationship “creature-Creator” that her mind is seen to 
work; and there mingles everywhere the note of a deep and 
ever-present wonder with the love and gratitude of the voice 
which speaks to us so often of “our homely and Courteous 
Lord”. Of her complete independence of mind there is no doubt 
whatever, since s1k‘ stood perforce, by the very fact of her 
illiteracy, apart from the philosophic and speculative currents 
of her time. Of her overwhelming sense of complete and absolute 
dependence upon thc Love and Compassion of the Living God 
who made and kept her, there is even less doubt still. Yet this 
profound consciousness of herself as creature never at any point 
descends into abjectness and servility; her sturdy and in¬ 
eradicable “dualism” (the fundamental acceptance of her 
owm creaturehood) preserves her everywhere from those 
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protestations, common to so many mystical souls, of her own 
‘'nothingness''. 

The actual content of Julian’s book has never yet been 
sufficiently studied on its own merits. Primarily of an almost 
“anthropological” nature.it ismj^stical only secondarily: in the 
sense that its communication and develoj'nnent take place upon 
the suprarational levels of the consciousness. She is never in 
any doubt about the true status and value of the human soul 
as God created it (as witness her words in speaking of the 
sixteenth revelation, quot(‘d above). She says again (Chap. 
XLIV): “Man’s Soul is a cn‘ature in (lod which hath the same 
properties made, and evermore it doeth that it was made for: 
it seeth God, it beholdeth God, and it loveth God. W’hereof 
God enjoyeth in the creature and the creature in God, endlessly 
maiA^elling." Thus it was first of all intended, and thus it shall 
be in aetermim. But “our passing life that \\v have here in our 
sensuality knowetli not what our Self is, but then shall we 
verily and clearly see and know our Lord (iod in fulness of 
joy. ... It belongeth properly to us, both by kind and by grace, 
to long and desire with all our mights to know’ our Self in the 
fulness of endless joy'' (Chap. XLVl). 

So strong a soul, a mind .so robust and ])rofound, as Julian’s 
could not but be clearly awTire of the actuality of evil in the 
w'orld, if only through the proce.ss of her own self-exploration. 
Thus, she is troubled and puzzled -things being as she sees 
them to be ~ at her Lord’s express declaration that, despite all 
appearances, be5^ond all human vision of possibilities, “all shall 
be well, and all .shall be wcdl, and all manner of thing shall be 
w'eir' (Chap. XXVH). Vet “w^e know^ in our Faith . . . that the 
Blessed Trinity made Mankind to his image and likeness. In 
the same manner-wdse w^e know that, when man fell so deep 
and so wTetchcdly by sin, there w^as none other help to restore 
man but through him that made man. . . . And like as we were 
like-made to the Trinit}^ in our first making, our Maker w^ould 
that w-e should be like Jesus Christ, our Saviour, in heaven 
without end, by the virtue of our again-making” (Chap. X). 
Therefore “he wdlleth not that we dread to know^ the things 
that he sheweth. He shewTth them because he would have us 
know^ them. By which knowing he would have us love him and 
liken, and endlessly enjoy in him” (Chap. XXXVI). 

It is to be seen, then, that Julian is in no doubt about the 
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real nature of the relationship—at once privileged and respo 
sible—of the human soul with its Creator. Profound and luc 
as it is sane and balanced, her mind reaches down also to a 
fairly clear perception of what it is that lies really at the roots 
of the problem. For she says (Chap. XXIX): “I stood beholding 
generally, troubling and mourning, saying this to our Lord, 
in my meaning with full great dread: 'Ah! good Lord, how might 
all be well, for the great hurt that is come by.sin to tliy 
creatures?' And here I desin^d, as far as I dur.st, to have some 
more open declaring when^with I might be eased in this matter. 
And to this our blessed Lord answered full meekly and with 
full lovely cheer, and shew(‘d that Adam's sin was the most 
harm that ever was done, or ever shall be, to the world's end. 
. . . Furthermore he taught that I should behold the glorious 
Satisfaction; for this Amends-making is more pleasing to God 
and more worship)ful without comp^arison than ever was 
Adam’s sin harmful. Then meaneth he thus in this teaching, 
that we should take heed to this: ‘For since I have made well 
the most harm, then it is my will that thou know thereby that 
I shall make well all that is less.' " And again, in the beautiful 
fifty-first chapter with its parable of the “Servant”: “When 
Adam fell, God’s Son fell: because of the rightful oneing which 
had been made in heavem God's Son might not be apart from 
Adam. (For by Adam 1 understand All-Man.) Adam fell from 
life to death, into the deep) of this wretched world, and after 
that into hell: God’s Son fell with Adam, into the deep of the 
Maiden’s womb, who was the fairest daughter of Adam; 
and for this end: to excuse Adam from blame in heaven and in 
earth; and mightily he fetched him out of hell. . . . And thus 
hath our good Lord Jesus taken upon him all our blame, and 
therefore our Father nor may nor will more blame assign to 
us than to his own Son, dearworthy Christ.” 

In the book of the Revelations of Divine Love, wc may 
exp)erience the privilege of contact with a personality of singular 
and most lovable fragrance, burning with the steady glow of 
an intense concern for her “even-Christian ”—ot whatsoever 
time, her own or the far future—for whose sake alone it is that 
she writes. It is but fitting, therefore, to end with her own final 
words: “And from that time it w^as shewn I desired oftentimes 
to witten what wns our Lord’s meaning. And fifteen years after, 
and more, I was answered in ghostly understanding, saying 
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thus: ‘Wouldst thou witten thy Lord’s meaning in this thing? 
Wit it \N'ell: Love was his meaning. Who shewed it thee ? Love. 
What shewed he thee? Love. Wherefore shewed it he? For 
Love. Hold thee therein and thou shalt witten and know more 
in the same. But thou shalt never know nor witten thenun 
other thing without end.’ Thus was I learned that Love was 
our Lord’s meaning. And 1 saw full surely in this and in all, 
that ere God made us he loved us; which love was never slacked 
nor ever shall be. And in this love he hath done all his works . . . 
and in this love our life is everlasting. In our making we had 
beginning: but the love wherein he made us was in him from 
without beginning; in which love we have our beginning. And 
all this shall we see in God, without end. Which may jesus 
grant us. Amen.” 

In all the fullness of its implications the message of Julian 
of Norwich had few echoes in her own day: perhaps it has had 
even fewer since. It belongs rather to a time and a tradition far 
more ancient ; for its first and only real foreshadowings are 
with certain of the great Eastern FatluTS^ of the as yet 
undivided Christian Church. 

* I'or instance, St. Gregory of Nyssn. 
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E ven among the hierarchy of saints there are a few rare 
souls who seem set apart from tlie world at an early age. 
They are the jirc-elect, the chosen ones of God, whose sanctity 
manifests almost in childhood. Of these, Calherine of Siena, 
who saw her first vision at the tender age of six years, and 
subsequently experienced innumerable ecstasies and heavenly 
\ isitations, undoubtedly holds a high place. 

Caterina Benincasa was born at Eontebranda in Siena on 
March 25, 1347, the twenty-third child of her jiarents Giacomo 
Benincasa and his wife l.apa. Her father, a prosperous dyer, 
was a loving and gentle creature of great piety, whilst it was 
told of Lapa, a capable and energetic housewife, that it was 
wellnigh impossible for her to tell a lie. On one matter alone 
was the dyer adamant; he would not permit any godless or 
frivolous talk in his house. From her mother Catherine inherited 
her energy, but it was from her father she drew her legacy of 
gentleness and piety. 

Looking back across the vista of five and a half centuries, 
we can dimly discern two small figures, Caterina aged six, and 
her brother Stefano a year or so older, returning home hand 
in hand from a visit to their elder sister Bonaventura. As they 
near the church of the Dominican friars, set upon the hill 
of Camporeggi, little Caterina looks up, and lo! there before her 
very eyes, set in the afterglow of the sunset, is a wonderful 
throne, with Jesus seated u])on it, clad in pontifical splendour, 
and attended by Saints Peter, Paul and John. As the child 
gazes in awed wonder, Jesus smiles at her and raises two fingers 
in blessing. 

Pulled back to things of the world by her impatient brother 
tugging at her sleeve, the small girl left the blaze of glory in 
which she seemed to have been surrounded and went silently 
home, telling no one of her vision. Henceforward, the little girl 
was careful in all her actions, and she would often play at 
being a hermit in some dark corner of the large house at 
Fontebranda, which served as a cave, fasting and praying and 
scourging herself according to her own discipline, 
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At seven years of age, she seriously decided to become a 
hermit, there being a settlement of hermits in the forest of 
Lecccto only three miles from her home. Taking a loaf of bread, 
she passed through the gates of the city and out into the 
countryside where she soon, to her delight, found a little cave. 
Time passed, but after some hours spent in prayer little 
Caterina’s heart seems to have failed her. Loneliness overtook 
her with the setting sun, and home seemed far aw’ay. A strange 
weakness seized her legs; a giddiness came over her; then it 
was as if she were floating on a cloud, and lo! she found herself 
safely back within the city walls, whence she hurried home, 
never again attempting to beconu' a hermit! The outcome, 
however, of her hours of prayer in the cave was that she 
dedicated herself to jesiis Christ as His bride. ‘T ])r(miise Him 
and Thee that nevcT will I have any other bridegroom*', she 
prayed before a statue of Our Lad}". It was at this time that 
the young Catherine, in addition to giving much tinu' to her 
prayers, now imposed upon herself a real discipline: she gave 
u}) eating meat and lived upon a died of bread and herbs. 

At the age of twelve 3T‘ars, her parents began to consider a 
suitable marriage })artner for her. C'atherine w^oiild not lu'ar of 
such a plan, and the re])eated remonstrances of her parents 
having failed, they called to their aid Tommasso della Fonte, 
who had been adopted as a foster-child by her parents. He had 
now" become a Dominican priest and w^as later to be api)ointed 
Catherine’s first confessor. 

“If your purpose is serious, my daughter," he said, “})rove 
it by cutting off your hair." Although of great beauty, the girl 
unhesitatingly cut off her long fair hair, thereby indicating, 
according to Catholic tradition, her consecration to God. Her 
])arents expressed their disapproval by no longer permitting 
her a room to herself, and by dismissing the maidservant. 
Catherine was thus deprived of hours spent in devotion which 
now had to be spent in work. 

The girl went about her tasks joyfully, imagining she was in 
the holy house at Nazareth: her pious father represented Jesus 
Christ, her mother, the Blessed Virgin, and her brothers and 
sisters, the Disciples. The good Giacomo, happening to enter 
one day the room she shared with one of her sisters, saw his 
daughter kneeling in prayer, a white dove hovering above her 
head. To him, this was a sign from Heaven: thenceforth 
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Catherine was given freeciom to lead her life as she wished. 
Her father ga\’e her a small room below the kitchen which 
became her cell—it can be seen to this day—and here in 
solitude and darkness Catherine seriously undertook the severe 
disciplines with which she mortified the flesh. 

Besides taking a minimum of bread and raw vegetables, she 
reduced her hours of sleep until she finally slept scarcely two 
hours in forty-eight. This, she confided to her confessor, w^as 
the “most difficult of all the ways of overcoming self”. 

Catherine was drawn strongly to th(‘ Dominicans and longed 
to become one of the Mantellate, as these women of the 
Dominican Order wctc' known in Siena, d liey were a band of 
WTmien of mature years, often widows, who li\'(‘d at home and 
took no vows, but devotcTl their lives to good works. It is 
dembtful if ( atherinc^ wcnild have been acc('})ted, because of 
her youth: however, she was somewhat disfigured at the time, 
as a result of chicken-])ox, and so the Prioress did not find 
in her a disturbing beauty, whilst at the same time she found 
th(' girl to be of a truly i)ious nature. Catherine was accepted, 
and to her supreme joy, clothed in the habit of the Mantellate 
on a Sunday morning in i jt) ] in the Capella delle Volte. 

She remained in her cell, leaving it only to go to church, 
disciplining herself in the effort towards self-ymrification, the 
prerequisite of self-knowledge on the ])ath to Cod-realization. 
In her Dialogue, the Voice of God says: “Wherefore 1 reply that 
this is the way, if thou wilt arrive at a j^erfect knowledge and 
enjoyment of Me, the Eternal P'ather, that thou wilt never go 
outside the knowledge of thyself. ... In self-knowledge then, 
thou wilt humble thyself, seeing that in thyself thou dost not 
even exist; for thy very being, as thou wilt learn, is derived 
from Me, since I have loved both thee and others before thou 
wert in existence.” 

We frequently find in Catherine’s letters the words “Let us 
enter the cell of self-knowledge”, and they point to all that life 
in the cell meant to her. Within it, she gloried in direct com¬ 
munion with her Lord. Christ frequently appeared to her in 
her cell at dusk, often accompanied by good friends, for instance, 
St. John the Evangelist, Mary Magdalene, St. Dominic or one 
of the Apostles. We read of her listening in ecstatic rapture 
to the choirs of heavenly music and smelling the flowers of 
Paradise. Her love for Jesus Christ satisfied all of a woman’s 
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need for complete self-surrender, and her frail body was 
ultimately consumed by it. 

Whilst chanting the Canticle, the Song of Solomon, with 
ecstatic devotion in her cell, Jesus appeared and bestowed 
upon her a kiss, which filled her with unutterable sw'eetness. 
She thereupon begged Him to teach her what she must do, 
that she might never be unmindful or unfaithful to Him. 

TowTirds the end of the years spent in her cell, when nearing 
twenty 3’ears of age, Catherine learned slowly and painfully 
to read, an accom]^lishment not so widespread in her time. 
Her letters show a thorough knowledge of the (xospels and 
Epistles, but hvv favourite reading was the breviaiy. 

dlie culmination of this period was the experience known as 
her “Mjstical Marriage’' with Christ, which took place on the 
last day of the pre-Lenten Carnival in Shut within her 

cell, whilst the crowds outside were heedlessly merry-making, 
Catherine fasted and })ra3't'd in order to make reparation for 
their sins. 

The Lord a|)i)ear(‘d to her and said, “Because thou hast 
forsaken all the vanities of flu* world, and set thy love upon 
Me . . . behold, 1 here espouse thee to Me, thy Maker and 
Saviour . . This experience' marked her transition from a 
purel^^ personal mysticism to an active and altmistic way of 
life. The time had come when her dix ine vSpouse, having con¬ 
ferred upon her the riches of His grace, now sent her out into 
the world. Each day she left her cell to nurse the sick and 
needy of her native city. Her gentle presence, selfless service 
and undoubted piet\^ healed not only the sick in bod\', but 
convcTted many sick of soul. 

(iradnally the force of her spiritual quality became known, 
and lh(‘re gathered about her a circle of devotees, not only 
some devoted women of the Order, but friars, priests, and some 
of the wild scions of noble houses. Several of the latter, who 
had been turned from their wild wa3^s by CatlK'rine's vibrant 
spiritual power, remained in her enloiirage and later acted in the 
cay^acity of secretaries, taking down her numerous letters. 

A strong tie of love Ixmnd Catherine to all her “dear children", 
as she called her spiritual sons and daughters. Although but 
a young woman herself, the ever-increasing band of followers 
looked uy^on her as their “sweet holy mother". Her little cell, 
where the candles always burned brightly, was the focal point 
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to which crowds were attracted by the magnetism of her 
lioliness, some in devotion, some in aw'c, others merely curious. 

Raymond of Capua, her confessor and biograydier, relates how, 
during her states of ecstasy, "her limbs became stiff, her eyes 
closed, and her body, raised in the air, often diffused a perfume 
of exquisite sweetness". This same Catherine, however, who 
(‘xperienced such raptures of communion with the Lord Jesus, 
could be found later at the h(‘ad of a band of devoted men and 
women during the horror of the Black Death, which ravaged 
liurope and decimated its yH)j)ulation. In the worst infecbnl 
rpiarters of the city, in the hospitals, the streets, even at times 
Inirying the blackened cor])ses with her own hands, Catherine 
ymrsued her way, trancpiil and serene, bringing solace and 
comfort to the sick and dying. 

As a j)relude to some observations on Catherine's activities 
in the political arena, it wxaild Ix' well to describe liriefly the 
general state of affairs in her day. 

Since 1305 the Popes had left the Eternal City and resided 
at Avignon on the banks of the Rhone. Internecine' warfare 
ravaged tlie Papal States; the churches and monasteries of 
Rome itself were fast falling into ruins. ('orni])tion, laxity and 
\'ice were rife among the clergy, who led lives of unparalleled 
luxury, battening on the iK)or. 

Urban V W’as the first Jk>])e to attempt the restorati(ni of 
the papacy to the Holy City, and in spite of the protests of 
the P'rench king and cardinals, left Avignon on April 30, 1307. 
He made a solemn entry into Rome on October 16 amid 
great rejoicing of the people, that at last Christ's \’’icar (Ui earth 
W'as in the Holy City. Urban left Italy, how’cver, in 1370, and 
died in the same year. Another Frenchman ascended the papal 
throne as Gregory XI. To Catherine, the Pope w^as in very 
truth Christ's representative upon earth; his infallibility was 
unquestioned; and the Catholic Church was the mystical bride 
of Christ. It therefore grieved her sorely to see the Regent of 
Christ faithless to his sacred trust, and absent from the seat 
of authority. 

Hence we find Catherine wTiting to the powerful papal legate 
in 1372, when she was twenty-live years of age: ‘T wish there¬ 
fore and desire that like a good servant and son, redeemed by 
the blood of Christ Jesus, you follow in His steps with a manly 
heart and with walling care, and that you never turn aside 
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from this way, neither for pleasure nor for pain, but persevere 
until th(' end/' In this letter Catherine put her hand for the 
first time on the helm of the ('hurch. I'hat the unlettered 
daughter of a Sienese dyer should be al.)le to use with impunity 
—nay, e\en so as to command the greatest respect—such 
phrases as “sweetest l^abbo' mine” when addressing the P()])e 
in her letters, is ample evidenct' of the spiritual authority that 
issued from her. The pow-er of truth was so strong within the 
saint, she frequently allies hersedf with God, as when she writes 
to the King of Franc(\ “Do (lod’s will and mine”, or to the 
Pope, “Fulfil th(‘ will of God and the ardent longing of rny 
soul”. 

Apart from the dissension among the various ndigious 
fraternities, there was war between the Papacy and the Tuscan 
re])ublics. CatluTine upbraided the rebels against papal 
authority, at the same time exhorting the Pope to begin a 
Crusade. In 1373 she gave him her w^hole-heartcd support wdien 
he ])roclaimed a Holy War. 

Her incursions into the political held, dominated by the 
Papacy in those days, brought much criticism upon Catherine. 
In the year 1374 she w^as summoned to the General Chapter 
of the Dominican Order in Florence to render an account of 
herself and her teachings. Raymond of Capua, who w'as at 
about this time appointed her spiritual director and confessor, 
presided over the enquiry. He was convinced of Catherine’s 
extraordinary piety, and remained at her side for the rest of 
her short life, acknowledging her his spiritual superior in every 
way. 

Th(‘ corrupt and extortionate dealings of the papal officials 
had reached such a degree that the Florentines revolted, and 
by 1375 eighty cities had joined the League against the Pope. 
Catherine's heart bled for the injustices the Pope inflicted upon 
the citizens of Florence, yet true to her belief in the Pope’s 
infallibility, rebellion against him w^ould have been a mortal 
sin. If only the Holy F'ather wnuld come to Italy! “Come as 
a brave man,” she WTites to the vacillating (Gregory, “but take 
heed, as you value your life, not to come with armed men, but 
with a cross in your hand, like a meek lamb.” 

But the Pope had already sent mercenaries into Italy under 
the cardinal who was later to become Clement VII, and the 

* ‘Daddy’ would be the English equivalent. 
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cruel massacre of Ccsena ensued. We find Catherine writing to 
the Florentines urging submission, and to Gregory forbearance. 
The former eventually induced her to undertake a diplomatic 
mission to Avignon, to present their case before the Pope. 

Catherine, accompanied by a band of faithful followers, 
including Raymond of Capua who acted as interpreter, arrived 
in Avignon in June, 1376. So eloquent was her pleading of the 
Florentine cause, the impact of her deep spirituality so potent, 
that the Holy Father left the matter entirely in her hands. 
According to Brother Raymond, he said: “In order to show 
you that I sincerely desire peace, I commit the entire negotiation 
into your hands; only be careful of the honour of the 
Church. “ 

Catherine succeeded in persuading the weak and nervous 
Gregory to leave the i)leasures and luxuries of his life at 
Avignon, and return to his rightful seat in Rome. After many 
vicissitudes and much wavering on his part, the Pope eventually 
arrived in Rome in January, 1377, thereby fulfilling Catherine’s 
great wish. 

We find her again in the role of peacemaker when, in 1378, 
(iregory sent her on a diplomatic mission to Florence. Catherine 
succeeded in reconciling the Florentines to papal authority, but 
was very nearly martyred in the process. Baring her throat 
before the armed mob, she bade the leader strike, saying: “1 
am Catherine; do to me whatever God will permit; but 1 charge 
you, in the name of the Almighty, to hurt none of these who 
are with me.“ At these words the mob dispersed in confusion. 

Gregory died in 1378, and an Italian was elected Pope, taking 
the name Urban VI, under whom the Great Schism began. He 
was zealous in his efforts towards reform, but harsh in manner 
and violent in action: hence we find Catherine writing to him 
and begging him to “restrain a little those too quick movements 
with which nature inspires you“. Her pleading was in vain: 
Urban was declared Antichrist by the opposing faction, and 
Robert of Geneva elected by his supporters as “Popc“ 
Clement VII. 

To Catherine, whose efforts in the outer world had been solely 
devoted to unifying the discordant factions in the body of 
Christendom, this was a most cruel blow. Urban summoned 
her to Rome where she arrived in November, 1378, with some 
forty of her disciples and friends. Her resolve to live only upon 
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alms often brought her little band to the verge of starvation. 
She was immediately received in audienc(?, and she urged Urban 
to summon to Rome all the holy hermits and recluses, whose 
lives, spent in prayer, formed a nucleus of all that was highest 
in Christendom. In the Church’s hour of dire need they were 
to come and act as a bulwark against her enemies. 

The response was so poor as to be utterly inadequate, and 
her disappointment at the failure of her scheme can be envisaged 
in the scornful lines she addressc's to a solitary who does not 
wish to leave his cell. “Now, really the spiritual life is quite too 
lightly held if it is lost by change of place. Apparently God is 
an accej)ter of places, and is only found in a wood, and not 
elsewhere in time of need!” 

The end of her brief earthly sojourn was approaching, and 
her frail body, weakened by continuous austerities and the 
consuming fervour of her soul, now had to endure acute mental 
anguish on account of the state to which the Church had been 
reduced. 

Catherine was also a poet, possessed of a wc'alth of imagina¬ 
tion, as we find in the ensuing extract from a letter to one of 
her spiritual daughters. “The soul is a tree, a tree of love. 
Dearest daughter, if then the gardener, free will, plants the 
tree where it should be planted, that is, in the valley of true 
obedience, and not on the mountain of pride, it will bear 
fragrant flowers of the virtues, and above all, the most beautiful 
of all flowers, the glory of the name of God. . . . And because 
the highest and eternal goodness sees that man does not live 
on flowers, l)ut only on fruits (for we should die of the flowers, 
but we live on the fruit). He takes the flower for Himself, and 
gives to us the fruit.” 

The hour of evening glow had come for Catherine—she who 
had expressed in the actions of her life the sublime experience: 
“I am He who is; thou art she who is not.” Towards the close 
of her life, she gave forth the Divine Dialogue, her great literary 
work. It is a summation of the direct teachings she received 
from God during her ecstasies and meditations, and was taken 
down by her several secretaries whilst she was in a condition 
of ecstatic trance. In the dialogue between Christ and her 
soul, Christ is represented as the Bridge between hea\T'n and 
earth: 

“How glorious”, says the Voice of the Eternal, “is that soul 
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which has indeed been able to pass from the stormy ocean to 
Me, the Sea Pacific, and in that Sea, which is Myself, to fill the 
pitcher of her heart.” Where in the religious literature of the 
world shall we find passages vaster or more sublime in scope 
than this? It might equally well have been uttered by some 
Indian sage or Sufi mystic. 

Catherine, who for many months had taken no food what¬ 
soever, and subsisted solely on the Holy Sacrament, was now, 
in 1380, so weakened that she could not even retain water. Her 
whole being was on fire with divine love, a fire which within 
a few months was to consume her utterly. She wrote to 
Raymond, '‘This body ke(‘])S without any food, even without 
a drop of water, with such great and sweet bodily torments as 
I never endured at any time, so that my life hangs upon a 
thread”. Her physical sufferings, together with her anguish over 
the condition of hvr beloved Church, would long before have 
overwhelmed a lesser soul. 

Stretched upon a board, fenced about with four other boards 
as though already in her coffin, Catherine spent the last eight 
weeks of her brief life. She, their "sweet hoi3^ mother”, was 
surrounded by her kn ing spiritual children. She blessed each 
one, and commended them to love one another. Her own aged 
mother was also at the bedside. 

After receiving the last sacred rites, she whispered, in the 
words of her beloved Jesus, "Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit”, and passed away, radiant with peace. 

Catherine of Siena, among the foremost of the Church's great 
mystics, scaled the Olympian heights of spirituality and yet 
faced the external Avorld of her time, in all its cruelty, horror 
and violence, with a courage that never faltered, however 
formidable the task. 

She exerted a great influence on her contemporaries: indeed, 
as we have endeavoured to illustrate in the early part of this 
sketch, she w^as called in consultation by the highest authority, 
Christ’s Vicar upon earth, the Pope, and her guidance was 
sought by kings, nobles and many erudite clerics of her day. 
It is related of her that many hundreds of souls were converted 
to lives of piety and devotion, by simply having looked upon 
her face during her lifetime. 

Although the world picture of today presents a vastly 
different canvas, we may w^ell try to imitate the Saint of Siena 
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in facing, with like courage and ethical purity, our own 
difficulties in the market-place of life. 

Her message to the world is timeless. There are two realms: 
that of the world, sin and death; the other of love, self-denial 
and life. The door to the kingdom of death is self, the ego: 
the door to the kingdom of God is Jesus, the Word. He who 
abides in self, abides in that which perishes, and is lost: he who 
abides in Jesus is in the Eternal and is saved. 



niAPTKR XXIV 


TERESA OF AVILA 


T he woman who was to be known to ])osterity as Saint 
Teresa was born in Avila, in the province of Old ( astile, 
Spain, in 1515. H(‘r upbringing, by reason of her noble birth, 
was sheltered, and in accordance with the strict Spanish custom 
j)revailing in those days. Each family led a secluded life, 
receiving only relatives and intimates, and the women rarely 
left the seclusion of their homes, except to attend churcli. 
'I'eresa tells us but little of her early life. She records the fact 
that she lost her mother at twelve years of age, a loss which 
led her to seek consolation from the Mother of Christ; and that 
she was influenced by books of chi\^alry and the lives of the 
saints. These so fired her youthful imagination that she and 
a young brother decided to nm away from home in order to 
seek martyrdom at the hands of the Moors; however, they got 
no further than the city walls! 

At the age of sixteen, her father sent her to finish her 
education at an Augustinian convent. According to one of her 
contem])oraries, she was gay, charming, fond of dress and 
ornaments, and liked to be well esteemed by others. 

After a serious illness, she returned home and was sent to 
a married sister to recuperate. En route she stayed with an 
uncle, who asked her to read aloud from the Lives of the Saints. 
While reading she was struck by the emptiness and vanity of 
life: the fear of hell haunted her, and likewise the pains of 
purgatory. One must recollect that the Spain of those days was 
still smarting under the influence of the Inquisition: the rule 
was one of fear and violence, and the pains of hell loomed 
large. 

It was now she decided upon the life of a religious, although, 
in her own words, it was ''rather fear than love of God'' which 
influenced her decision; the sufferings and pains of this life 
appearing much less than those of purgatory. 

Her inner conflict lasted three months, after which she dis¬ 
closed her intention to her father, who wished her to await 
his death before entering a convent. She would not promise 
this, however, for she had already made her decision; she once 
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more ran away, and entered the Convent of the Incarnation. 
Teresa was tlu'n twenty-one years of age, and the following 
year she took \'ow’s. 

All her life Teresa suffered from poor health, especially during 
the first years of her novitiate. She was sent to take the cure 
at a renowned spa, and once again visited h(‘r uncle cn route. 
This \'isit was of ])rofound importance, almost a turning-point 
in her life, for her uncle gave her a book on meditation, of 
which she knew nothing, although sh(‘ already loved solitude 
and interior examination. This volume became her guide, 
philosopher and friend, for it was almost twenty years befon* 
she found a spiritual prec(‘ptor who undcTstood her. 

1'he treatment only ser\'ing to aggra\'at(‘ the illnt'ss, she was 
brought back to Avila. vShe then recalk'd the words of Job: 
“Since the Lord sends us His blessings, wliy should He not also 
chastise us?” Gravely ill, she was on the point of death, her 
tomb already prepared; yet she returned to life, d'he following 
words are attributed to her: “Wh}’^ was 1 brought back? 1 saw- 
hell. 1 ha\'e seen the monasteries 1 must found, that which I 
must do in the order and the souls 1 must save: I shall dif* 
a saint.” 

On her return to the convent, ill and unhappy, there followed 
a ])eriod of over twenty years when her allegiance was divided 
between God and the world. Describing those days, she wrote: 
“When 1 was in the midst of worldly ])leasures, 1 was distressed 
by the remembrance of what I owed to (iod ; when I w\as w'ith 
God, I grew' restless because of wwldly affections.” 

It WMS in about 1555 that I'eresa experienced a quickening 
of her spiritual life. There came a time wdien, in retrospect, she 
w^as able to see two distinct periods in her life: the ordinary life, 
and the life of God within her; and it was entirely due to her 
meditation that she attributed this profound change. 

Teresa was not drawm by the cult of the Infant Jesus. As 
she developed and her earlier servile fear w'as transformed into 
a filial fear, divine love grew^ more strongly within her, and 
Jesus became the Chosen Ideal for her, as her divine Master 
and Friend whom she desired to possess utterly. She spared 
herself no effort towards the realization of her Ideal, and she 
who had erstwhile loved adornment and feminine vanities, 
renounced all possessions and even desired to beg her food. It 
is said that when Teresa left the Convent of the Incarnation 
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to found that of St. Joseph, her sole possessions were a patched 
habit and a comb. 

Wliat does th(‘ saint demand of us in order to follow in her 
footsteps? Very little. Sacrifice each day a few moments to 
God; consecrate an hour or two to Him. Enter into solitude 
and silence. Have you never done so? There you will have 
everything to gain, and having once started the practice, you 
will never wish to abandon it whatever happens. 

By meditation you will avoid the o])session with and agitation 
of th(' world. Discrimination will ensue, and a desire for libera¬ 
tion from the thraldom of the senses, and when interior 
]Hirification is ultimately complete, Union will be achieved. 

According to 'i'erc'sa thiae are four ])rincipal stages of medita¬ 
tion. and in order to clarify her meaning, she uses the following 
simile. 

Each one receives from (iod a \)iece of hind, dry, barren and 
full of w’ceds. Our duty is to transform this into a garden. The 
garden does not belong to us, but must be tended for the 
Master, without thought of reward, solely for love of Him. 

Our first task is to eradicate* the wcH'ds, and to cultix ate and 
water the soil. We have to draw water bucket by bucket from 
the depths of our w(‘ll. Uvic. water stands for inner devotion. 
Complete WTthdraw’al from th(‘ call of the world and the senses 
is enjoined, and the attention is to l)e focused within. Now one 
must examine oneself l)y sincere qi.U‘stion and analysis, in order 
to arrive at self-understanding and knowledge. 

This period of withdrawal requires great effort and Teresa 
admits that she found this discipline very difficult, for she 
always wanted to sec the \ ision before her eyes: when the day 
finally did come it was rather that she felt tin* di\ine Presence 
within. 

If devotion is lacking in the early stagi's, do not grieve 
unduly: try to create God’s presence within by talking to Him, 
and be thankful that He has kindled even the desire to please 
and seek Him. If, after sustained effort, we find only repug¬ 
nance, boredom and spiritual dryness, then is the critical period, 
for we are sorely tempted to give up the struggle. Teresa herself 
experienced for manj^ years a certain aversion towards prayer 
and devotion, and used to await impatiently the striking of the 
clock which released her. This temptation must be overcome, 
being part of the purgative process in sj)iritiial life. When, 
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contrary to normal, the faculties are turned inwards violent 
reactions may occur. Teresa said of herself that during this 
period the Devil seemed to inspire her with much anger and 
bad temper. 

At other times, doubts and fears overwhelm us; judgment 
becomes clouded. The first fervour gone, love is but lukewarm, 
and only dryness and barrenness is found within. Never let 
these moods be a deterrent: spiritual progress is accomplished 
without one’s awareness, as the sailing-boat does not appear 
to move before only a light wind. 

Our duty at this time is to analyse ourselves ever moiv 
sincerely, to discover in what respect we are still attached to 
the world, and each day to make a further sacrifice of our will. 
Now we must await the Lord's grace before going on to the 
next stage. 

The water now flows more easily: the soul has achieved con¬ 
centration, has attained higher planes, but is unable as yet to 
grasy) and retain the Ideal, the object of her love. God begins 
to communicate directly with the soul, and makes her realize 
His proximity: a feeling of Vfliss ensues, and the soul remains 
still in her new-found yieace. Some souls remain at this stage 
of peace and beatitude, unaware that higher states of conscious¬ 
ness exist. What is our task now? Whilst enjoying this foretaste 
of bliss yet to come, we have to preywe ourselves with humility 
for the work we have been chosen to perform. The divine love 
manife.sting within will give us a humility unattainable by our 
own efforts, and a love for others devoid of all self-interest. 
The flowers in the garden are budding; it will not be long now 
ere they blossom. 

In the third stage we no longer have to fetch water; we have 
tapped the source itself. The soul is j)lunged as it were in the 
blissful ocean of divine gloTy^ This is not yet comy^letc union 
with God, but the soul is already freed from all sense-bondage, 
and can be satisfied with nothing but God. At this stage, the 
soul abandons itself completely to the will of the Master: as 
Teresa tells us, she no longer bc^longed to herself, but to God 
alone. 

The flowers of virtue now seemed to spring up in the garden 
of the soul with no effort on her part. The beloved Master 
Himself undertakes the office of gardener, and the soul can 
partake of its fruits, but must not yet distribute them to others. 
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Arrived at the last stage of meditation, the watering of the 
garden is no longer our care; the heavens themselves will distil 
their dews upon it. The soul is utterly quiescent and passive; 
there is not the slightest worldly attachment left. The process 
of inner purification is complete and we are close to perfection. 
Here the soul enjoys the ecstatic bliss of God-realization, and 
realizes, moreover, that in the state of divine union all beings 
are one, and that the One is veritably in all. 

Thus to conclude Teresa’s allegory, the moment of harvest 
is come, and the Master Himself distributes the fniits of His 
garden, the jmrified soul knowing that of itself it })ossesses 
nothing. Her teaching here is that we may promote the spiritual 
good of our neighbour without any direct action on our part. 
As she herself exjiresses it, the flowers will shed a sweet per¬ 
fume, and others will be mysteriously drawn and attracted to 
the fragrance. 

Teresa encountered many grievous trials. Her revelations and 
visions, which had been indiscriminately divulged by persons 
from whom, in her perplexity, she had sought guidance, had 
already drawn attention upon her in the town of Avila, and 
tluue was talk amongst the populace as to whether her visions 
were to be interpreted as from God or the Devil. Even her 
confessors hesitated to make a pronouncement, thus causing 
her much anguish of mind. Here again, during this period of 
trial, she perforce had to tread her own path to Calvary in the 
footsteps of her divine Lord. Only her inner consolations and 
the support of a few rare and enlightened souls upheld her. 

Without abandoning the path of love, she must now tread 
the path of work. The Lord demanded of her that she observe 
the vows of silence and poverty, and fulfil her mission of saving 
souls. 

Looking out upon her immediate surroundings, a reform of 
the prevailing conditions seemed essential. The nuns had vowed 
themselves to God and a life of prayer, but the rule was lax, 
convents were grossly overcrowded, and the exterior world with 
its distractions and temptations was breaking through to the 
cloister. Looking farther afield, great nations and masses of 
people seemed to be forswearing their allegiance to the Church, 
caught up in the rising tide of the Reformation, which brought 
in its train the dissolution of many monasteries. 

The sovereign remedy for this state of affairs was clear to 
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Teresa—the reform of the religious orders. Her words at this 
time clearly show her own views in the matter: “The way of 
religious observance is so little used, that the friar and the 
nun who w^ould really begin to follow their vocation thoroughly, 
have reason to fear the members of their community more than 
all the devils in hell.“ 

Having received during her meditation tlu' divine command 
to establish a convent wherein the i)rimiti\^e rule of the 
Carmelites should be followed in all its purity, she and a few 
of her intimates decided the time was ri])e and made plans 
accordingly. 

The project having been approved by St. Peter of Alcantara 
and the Bishop of Avila, the saint procured the necessar^^ 
licence from the Provincial of the Carmelites, and with the 
financial assistance of a wealthy Spanish widow, the plans were 
set in action. A storm of protest at once broke out among her 
fellow nuns, the nobility, the local authorities and the general 
populace, the opposition to the scheme becoming so violent 
that the licence was withdrawn. 

However, Teresa was secretly encouraged by a Dominican 
to pursue her enterprise; hence her sister and brother-in-law 
began to build the new convent at Avila in 1561, in such a 
manner that it was, to all intents and purposes, to be a new 
home for themselves and their family. During the erection 
of the building, the small son of the house, Gonzalez, the 
saint's young nephew, was crushed whilst playing on the site. 
Apparently lifeless, he was placed in her arms, whereupon she 
prayed earnestly to God and some few moments later, restored 
him whole and well to his mother. 

After much hostility and many vicissitudes the Pope’s brief 
for the erection of the new convent was received; the house 
was dedicated to St. Joseph, and Teresa and four novices took 
the vows of the Reformed Rule. 

Mystic and visionary though she undoubtedly was, Teresa 
was also a highly practical woman. This quality was apparent 
in her selection of novices for the convents she subsequently 
founded. Her first requirement was intelligence, rather than 
a high degree of piety: one could train oneself to the latter, but 
hardly in the use of sound judgment. “An intelligent mind is 
simple and submissive: it sees its faults and allows itself to be 
guided. A mind narrow and deficient never sees its faults even 
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when shown them, h^ven though our Lord should give a young 
girl devotion and teach her contemplation, if she has no sense, 
she never will come to have any, and instead of being of use 
to the community, she will be a burden.'' And, *‘May God 
preserve us from stupid nuns!" 

We find her efficient in the smallest details of the daily 
routine. She would give advice on the most economical method 
of managing the laundry; she had a love of cleanliness unusual 
in her era: we even find her writing to her confessor about a 
cooking-stove which took her fancy, she herself l)eing an 
excellent cook. 

Her rule, though strict, was considerably tcTnpered by her 
keen sense of humour; she often laughed her nuns out of the 
small self-indulgences to which they were prone. She liked to 
find that a young nun had three temptations—to laugh, to eat, 
and to sleep. "For", she said, "if she is tempted to laugh, she 
is of a cheerful disposition; if she is tempted to eat, she is 
healthy; and if she is tempted to sleep, she has no great sins 
on her mind". H(mce she roundly scolded a prioress who had 
rendered herself unfit for her duties by her austerities. 

She constantly remindc'd hc^r nuns that "God walks even 
among the pots and pi})kins. When obedience calls you to 
exterior employments (as for example into the kitchen amidst 
the j)ots and dishes), remember that our Lord goes along with 
you, to help you both in your interior and exterior duties." 

During her fourth year at St. Joseph's, Teresa was bidden 
by the Father-General of her order to found other monasteries 
of the same primitive rule. The journeys she now embarked 
upon were long and arduous, particularly for a woman of her 
age and physical condition. The method of travel was by cart 
without springs, through scorching heat in summer and often 
raging floods and bitter cold in winter, over roads which often 
were no better than mountain tracks. The inns were usually 
verminous and in a condition revolting to one of her fastidious 
nature; the muleteers unreliable; and the few nuns accom¬ 
panying her, together with a priest, terrified at their unwonted 
adventures. 

Each foundation was fraught with difficulty and worry: at 
Toledo, for instance, Teresa found herself with only four ducats, 
"Teresa and this money are indeed nothing, but God, Teresa 
and these ducats suffice" were her words on this occasion, 
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Many of the foundations were extremely poor, subsisting 
solely on alms. But even those founded on revenues were the 
cause of great distress to her at times, for she was obliged to 
learn something of the intricacies of finance and, where it w^as 
a matter of endowment, the laws relating to inheritance. 

Whilst at Medina, Teresa spoke to Father Anthony of Jesus, 
whom she had knowm as the Prior of the Carmes at Avila, telling 
him of her difficulty in finding any friars willing to follow the 
Reformed Rule. Greatly to her surprise, he offered himself, and 
was followT*.d shortly after by John of the Cross. This latter, 
being a man of small stature and humble appearance, caused 
her in loving mirth to speak of “her friar and a half'. Later 
John of the Cross became confessor to the nuns at the Convent 
of the Incarnation, wiiither Teresa w^as sent to take office as 
prioress. 

This nomination by the Apostolic Visitor to her old convent, 
which had been badly mismanaged, meant to her a distasteful 
task, calling for extreme tact and profound skill in handling a 
large community of women. Many of her former fellow nuns 
had not forgiven her for her implied criticism of their house in 
founding others of a stricter modus vivendi, and at first refused 
to obey her. She told them she had not come to instruct but 
to learn from the least among them. ‘‘My mothers and sisters," 
she addressed them at her inauguration as prioress, “our Lord 
has sent me to this house by the voice of obedience, to fill an 
office of which I w^as far from thinking, and for which I am 
quite unfitted. ... I come solely to serve you ... I am a 
daughter of this house and your sister; let me know what I can 
do for each of you, for I shall be most willing to do what you 
ask, even were it to shed my blood for you. You have no reason 
then, to fear being under the government of one who is wholly 
yours by so many titles." 

On the orders of her confessors, she wrote a summary of her 
life and teachings. In her writings anent visions, Teresa describes 
three different types of vision, and approximates them to the 
different stages of meditation: 

Firstly, material visions, perceived by the external senses, 
and occurring in the purgative period, which corresponds to the 
first stage of meditation; secondly, mental visions, perceived 
by the internal sense-organs and characteristic of the period 
termed illuminative, which corresponds to the second and third 
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stages of meditation; finally intellectual visions, which are 
formless, and correspond to the fourth state, the unitive period. 

Teresa had few material visions, but as she progressed in her 
spiritual disciplines and pursued the path of meditation, she 
experienced a number of interior visions, that is, those perceived 
by the internal sense-organs. At first perhaps only a part of the 
form was revealed—the hands for example, then the face, and 
finally the entire figure. These visions were always bathed in 
a shining white light, which the saint compared to limpid water 
flowing as on a crj^stal wherein the sun was reflected. Yet by 
comparison the light of the sun was clouded, as the water of 
a lake becomes grey and overcast at the approach of a storm, 
'fhiis to Teresa, the inward light of her soul at these moments 
seemed the natural one, wliilst the light of the sun appeared 
artificial. 

On occasions, the cc^mplete form of Christ appeared before 
her as a living realit}^ full of incomparable splendour. This 
vision produced such a powerful effect upon the saint that she 
entered into a condition of ecstasy; yet if she attempted to 
analyse the details, the vision completely vanished. 

In her attempt to formulate in words the experience of the 
intellectual vision she writes, 'Tt is as if a person who had never 
learned anything, nor j/et was able to read, nor had ever studied, 
vv('r(‘ suddenly to find himself in possession of all the data 
jiccumulated by science”. She knew beyond all shadow of doubt 
that her divine Lord was present. This is the unitive state, 
wherein the soul apperceives the divine Presence, without the 
intermediary of the senses, when she cries within herself, “Not 
I that live, but Christ that liveth in me”. 

Teresa also tc^lls us of the voice she often heard during her 
meditation. The first words ever spoken to her thus were, 
according to her account, “I wish you to hold no further con¬ 
verse with men, but only with the angels”. From this point 
onward, she tells us she had no further wish for the society of 
anyone who was not a lover of God. When one considers the 
general preoccupation in those days with fear of the Devil, one 
can well appreciate the anguish of spirit experienced by the 
saint as to the origin of the voice. Hearing, however, the com¬ 
forting words of her blessed Lord, “Do not be afraid, my 
daughter, it is I. I shall never abandon thee”, fear left her. 

On one occasion Teresa heard the words, “Do not grieve: 
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I shall give thee a living book”. At that particular time, the 
Tn(|aisition was burning a great number of Spanish books, 
amongst which were certain volumes she enjoyed reading. At 
first she did not appreciate the significance of the words, but 
later recalled that "His divine Majesty has been the living book 
wherein T have seen the Truth”. 

Teresa also recorded her experiences of differing degrees of 
spiritual rapture. Body consciousness became more or less 
attenuated: in the higher states it seemed that the soul no 
longer animated the body, the pulse was almost suspended, the 
arms open, the hands stiffened. On the first occasion this state 
caused her great alarm; it needed courage to experience a con¬ 
dition of which she had not the least idea. Vet it w^as followed 
by what Teresa terms a veritable martyrdom of delights and 
sufferings which her ardemt longing to see God enabled her to 
endure. Her divine Master also taught her not to f(‘ar the mortal 
anguish which often precedes the api)roach of a great spiritual 
rapture, for then the soul is tried as gold is worked and refined 
in the crucible. 

Saint Ten'sa seems to have dc‘veloped remarkable powers 
during the years of her spiritual unfoldment. She often predicted 
the course of events se\'eral years in advance, and could easily 
discern among her young mms thos(‘ who were genuinely 
])ractising renunciation, and those who merely gave it lip- 
service. 

The quintessence of her teaching can be summarized in two 
words, love and humility. Humility had not come easily to this 
erstwhile haughty Sixinish noblew'oman; whilst love had grown 
with th(’ growing realization of the divine Presence within, 
leading her to final union with the Beloved. 

Towards the close of her life, and in spite of her failing health, 
sh(^ continued her activities, making arduous journeys to 
I'oledo, S(‘ville, Vak'ncia and many other places, where she 
had earlier founded convents of her order. 

She passed away on October 15, 1582, at the age of sixty- 
eight, and we can hear her murmuring the following words, 
”0 my Lord and my Beloved, at last has come the moment 
1 have so ardently longed for. 1 shall soon be delivered. . . . 
Mav Thy will be done”. 
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LA MERE ANGELIQUE 


T he story of Angclkjur Arnauld (1591 i66i) and the 
convent of Port-Koyal, a story of utmost dedication, 
ends with the dcdeat of I^rt-Royal and everything the Mere 
Angtdique had created. It belongs to th(' sad chapters of 
European spiritual history, in which little of Christ's love and 
sense of forgiveness can be found, and which, consciously or 
unconsciously, gave His so-called followers a distorted idea of 
the essentials of His message. 

All the Arnaulds possessed a certain fanatical zeal for what 
they believed to be their mission in life, and they knew how 
to rouse, through the power of their i)ersonalities, the same 
unconditional devotion for the end to which they were ready 
to dedicate their lives. 

Though the forces opposing the Mere Angelique’s high 
reformatory zeal wi^re victorious and outwardly triumphed 
over her aims, her convent and friends, inwardly this defeat 
may not have been so final as her powerful enemies believed. 
For even in our day the name of Port-Royal still radiates the 
light of a great ideal, and some of its defenders like Blaise 
Pascal and Jean Racine are still, so long after their death, 
fighting for its cause through their works. 

Port-Royal with its band of devoted nuns and solitaries is 
one of the many examples showing how often the sad lack of 
tolerance has deprived religion of its sincerest champions. 

In the struggle for Port-Royal the chief protagonist was 
Angelique Arnauld, a strong-willed, undaunted, unbending, 
energetic woman of the deepest sincerity. 

The paternal grandfather of Angelique, Arnauld de la Mothe, 
had been a Huguenot. But after the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew he had abjured Calvinism with several of his children, 
Angelique’s father being one of them. There remained, however, 
some Huguenot aunts at La Rochelle. 

The principal sin of Port-Royal was thus the Arnauld family, 
and above all the Franc et Veritable Discours au Rot Henri IV 
from the pen of M. Antoine Arnauld, Angelique's father. In 
this discourse he urged that the Jesuits, whom he had accused 
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of having been the authors of every assassination in Europe 
for a period of forty years, should not be allowed to return to 
France. The Arnaulds were undoubtedly the origin of all the 
later persecutions of Port-Royal, of the Mere Angelique and 
all her followers, and also of Jansen and his friend Jean Du 
W'rgier de Hauranne, Abbe de Saint-Cyran. 

Jansen, or, as he was generally called, jansenius, was born 
in 1585 and died as Bishop of Ypres in 1638. While he was alive 
his orthodoxy had never been questioned. On the contrary, 
l)eing a Spanish subject, he was twdee sent to Madrid by his 
colleagues of the University of Louvain in order to support 
its cause against the Jesuits. He w^ould never have been con¬ 
sidered a heretic had he not left a \’ohiininous manuscript to 
be printed by his executors after his death, the A ugustinus. 

Angeliciue’s enemies made use of Jansen’s doctrine of grace 
as it was said to be found in his book, as well as of the life and 
utterances of his friend Saint-Cyran and some members of her 
own family, stigmatizing them as dangerous crypto-Calvinists, 
people that were dangerous to tlu^ ('hurch, the Pope and the 
King of France. 

We should, howe\ or, be very careful not to confound Port- 
Royal and the Mere Angeliqu(‘’s reform with Jansenism, as 
her enemies tri('d to do. Saint-Cyran was entirely unknown to 
her at the time of her reform, and she came in touch with him, 
and through him with Jaiisenist conceptions, more than tw'enty 
years later w'hen the convent w^as virtually established. There 
were periods in the relentless struggle when it seemcid as if 
Port-Royal w^ould be allowed to continue its life of self-puri¬ 
fication and prayer, but this was not to be. 

Angelique died long l>efore the very last act of the tragedy, 
but she would have accej)ted the final downfall of everything 
she had created as she had accepted every joy and every hard¬ 
ship, as coming from God and being th(‘ fulfilment of His 
wishes. She had never doubted the Divine wisdom even in the 
darkest hours of seeming frustration and human hopelessness. 
To her, all trials were a sign of God’s grace. So resignation, 
unquestioning resignation, to God's will, was the principal law 
for everybody who followed the religious life. Without it no 
man and no woman could be called religious in her eyes, or ever 
become a true monk or a true nun. Without it, no one could 
keep his vows in a deep essential sense. 
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Grace was everything, and grace could not be had through 
purely personal striving, through acquiring any merely personal 
merit by one's own actions. It was not a reward due to us if 
we strictly followed the commandments. So even the utter 
destruction of all Ang^lique had held dear would have been 
acceptable to her. There could not be any rebellion in the heart 
of a truly religious person against God’s highest decrees, neither 
could they ever be cheaply evaded for the sake of public opinion 
or some personal affection or attachment. Rebellion would have 
meant disobedience to God’s will. Port-Royal only tried to 
maintain the old truths as they had been proclaimed by St. 
Augustine and recognized by the Church against Molina’s 
theories of free will, which unconditionally subordinated the 
efficacy of grace to human merit. 

Angelique was far more than a mere reformer. She influenced 
a wide circle of men and women through her life, besides the 
cloistered simple nuns of her convent, in spite of the almost 
repellent harshness of her creed. She not only proclaimed the 
necessity of extreme self-denial and self-searching to others, 
but herself practised the strictest personal discipline. 

And yet, strangely enough, a lie formed the prelude to the 
reform of Port-Royal and to her own religious life. For in order 
to obtain the necessary papal bulls for the eight-year-old girl, 
she was made eight years older. M. Antoine Amauld did not 
foresee, when he took his little daughter to the Abbey of 
Maubuisson, where she was to undergo her novitiate, that one 
day the doors of Port-Royal would be firmly closed against 
him, and the rule of St. Bernard enforced even against 
Angelique’s own family and nearest relations. 

Six years later, in 1608, when she had already become abbess 
at Port-Royal, Angelique happened to listen to a sermon 
preached by a debauched Capuchin friar. She suddenly resolved 
to reform her abbey; and she effected it notwithstanding the 
desperate outcries of her relatives and the open or veiled 
opposition of her early directors. After the famous journde du 
guichei, forming one of the most dramatic incidents of her 
dramatic career, Port-Royal soon became as well known as the 
Carmelites, and St. Fran9ois de Sales’s Order of the Visitation. 

The journde du guichet happened on September 25, 1609, 
when the Amaulds paid a visit to Port-Royal where they 
thought themselves to be the supreme rulers. The command 
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given to an indignant father to respect the rule of the cloister 
was the first sign of Angeliqiie's extreme unflinching attitude 
where the religious life was concerned, and the conscientious 
fulfilment of the monastic vows. 

She had been made a nun against her wish, which is clearly 
shown by a conversation she had had years earlier, when she 
said to her grandfather, M. Marion, that she was unlucky to be 
the second daughter, for if she had been the eldest, she would 
have been the one to be married. But having been made a nun 
against her wish, and by the very parents who now tried to 
ojq:)Ose her resolution, she wantc'd to live the monastic life 
sincerely and make her sisters follow its rules in all their details 
with unconditional self-surrender. To her, the religious life 
without absolute fulfilment of one's religious vows was nothing 
but hollowness and hyj)Ocrisy, and hypocrisy was one of the 
most hateful and unforgivable sins a religious person could 
commit. 

The effort of the young and inexperienced abbess, whom 
everything seemed to call to an easy and pleasant life, to lead 
Port-Royal back to the original rules is very strange and almost 
looks like the hand of Providence, for all round her there 
reigned dissipation and the moral laxity of her time. To this 
reform Angelique brought all the ardour of her young passionate 
soul that knew no middle path and was always ready to go to 
extremes. And it is a curious fact that this very exaggeration 
drew many to the religious life by creating in them a last¬ 
ing enthusiasm for self-sacrifice and the stern asceticism of 
absolute self-denial. 

Long after Angdique’s death such a cynic as Voltaire was 
still impressed by the deep sincerity and faith of the Port-Royal 
community she had reformed, of that little band of silent nuns 
and learned solitaries who had let themselves rather be wiped 
out than sacrifice their deepest convictions and become traitors 
to that which, to them, was Truth itself. 

Angelique's finst endeavour was to reintroduce the strict 
observance of the monastic rules of chastity, ])overty, humility, 
obedience and seclusion, which are required by the Cistercian 
Order. To her, those who were sincerely trying to lead the 
religious life and not merely seeking their own comfort while 
paying outward lip-service to an ideal they had no wish to 
make tlunr own, had to free themselves from ever5^ personal 
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tie or relationship and from all desire, in whatever form it might 
ai)pear. They had to relinquish everything and give themselves 
unconditionally to God. They had to be silent and prayerful. 
For the true monk and the true nun had to become living 
temples or shrines for that which was holiest. Even the emotional 
satisfactions offered by the religious life, its sweetness, ecstasies 
and visions, to which women so easily succumb and which so 
very easily become a sensual delight to them, had no place in 
her scheme. She was very little interested in the mere cloaks 
and vestments of religion that could so pleasantly be worn by 
the religious hypocrite and used as veils to hide his worldliness ; 
everything that belonged to externals, the (mpty outward 
shell of a religious life, unless the principal rules and conditions 
were whole-heartedly and joyfully adhered to, held no attraction 
for her. 

Another important incident in her life was Angelique/s 
meeting with St. Fran(;ois de Sales at Maubuisson, where she 
had been asked to go in order to introduce her reform and 
replace the Abbess Angedique d’Estrees, whose scandalous 
conduct could no longer be tolerated after the death of Henri 
IV who had always given her his powerful protection. The 
five years she stayed at the abbey where she herself had been 
a novice and taken the veil, with all their dramatic vicissitudes 
and dangers, were a time that required the greatest courage and 
real heroism. 

At Maubuisson we see Angelique’s unflinching character, her 
absolute dedication to her task regardless of dangers and 
disappointments, her contempt for an easy life, her self- 
surrender to what she believed to be her duty and an expression 
of the highest Will—qualities which made her so admirable, 
but now and then seem to be a little inhuman, a little too hard 
and exacting to allow her ever to become fully balanced and 
calm. 

St. Fran(;ois de Sales arrived at Maubuisson on April 5, 
1619, in order to confirm one of Angcli(jue’s novices. As 
Angelique had been cherishing the desire to meet him and even 
to join the Order of the Visitation under Jeanne de Chantal, 
this visit made her very happy. They saw each other several 
times, and St. Francois de Sales also went to see her sister 
Agnes at Port-Royal. But he did not allow Ange^'lique to carry 
out her wish of joining the Visitation and becoming a simple 
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novice under Jeanne de Chantal, giving up her post at Port- 
Royal with all its unpleasant responsibilities and struggles. 

After their last personal meeting in September, 1619, she 
never saw him again, but he continued writing to her glowing 
letters full of affection and sound advice, which are still the 
despair of pious editors of his correspondence, who cannot enlist 
him on their side in the condemnation of Port-Royal, and of 
all the Arnaulds and their friends. These letters and St. 
Francois de Sales's whole attitude towards the Mere Angelique 
express one of those deep lasting relationships between a man 
and a w^oman that are so hard to \inderstand for the worldly 
mind in their intensity and purity, and that have frequently 
been so fruitful in the spiritual development of those who 
shared them. It WDuld be almost impossible to think of St. 
Clare without St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Teresa of Avila without 
St. John of the Cross, of Ste. Jeanne de Chantal without St. 
Francois de Sales—and in the case of the Mere Angelique, too, 
St. Francois de Sales’s influence helped her unfoldment and 
took aw^ay much of her exaggerated rigidity and one-sidedness, 
much of her hard, impatient, even fanatical clinging to what 
she considered to be the right and only standard of a truly 
religious life, and her perhaps too uncompromising judgment 
of her owm shortcomings as well as those of others. 

Three years later St. Francois de Sales died. In his beautiful 
letters he w^'amed her many times against her own impetuous 
nature and also against exacting too much from herself and the 
community over w^hich she ruled. His whole attitude and con¬ 
ception of the religious life differed considerably from hers, 
just as their temperaments differed, for his God was not a 
terrible God of so relentless a severity that it almost bordered 
on tyranny, nor a God who had to be feared and respected with 
a trembling heart. 

St. Francois de Sales had always desired that Jeanne de 
Chantal and the Order of the Visitation should become closely 
linked with Port-Royal and the Mt^e Angelique. After his 
death in 1622, Jeanne de Chantal remained Angelique’s best 
friend for the following twenty years. The last letter she wrote 
to her in 1641, shortly before her death at Moulins, was to 
recommend once more the close union of Port-Royal and 
the Visitation. It is all the more .strange and almost an irony 
of fate that in later years the spiritual daughters of St. 
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Franc^'ois de Sales and Jeanne de Chaiital were so fanaticized 
and blinded by the Jesuits that they became the merciless and 
cruel jailers of the Port-Royal nuns. 

In 1625 Angelique gave up the convent of Port-Royal des 
Champs and moved to Paris, to the Faubourg St. Jacques, 
partly because of the unhealthy conditions at I-\)rt-Royal and 
partly because she wanted to free herself and her community 
from the influence of their superiors, the ignorant and worldly- 
minded monks of Citeaux, and put herself under the Archbishop 
of Paris. 

At Paris she came in clos(' touch with the Bishoj) of Langres, 
S(‘bastieii Zarnet. He was, at that time, full of admiration for 
her reforms and cherished a plan to found a new order for the 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. As Angelique 
had already introduced this practice at Port-Royal, this 
formed a very strong bond of sympathy between them. Sebastien 
Zamet was so enthusiastic and s(‘cmed to possess such a deep 
spirituality that Angelique was charmed and entirely carried 
off her feet by his eager impulsiveness, not realizing the essential 
shallowness of his nature, his narrow-mindedness and lack of 
stability. 

In 1630 her old desire to resign her office was fulfilled, and 
the king granted Port-Royal the privilege of electing its abbess 
triennially. Unfortunately the new abbess, Genevieve Le 
Tardif, one of Angelique’s Maubuisson novices, was completely 
under Zamet's influence, and Angelkjue, as a simple nun, had 
to stand by and watch her tear down everything she had built 
up with such labour during the long and difficult years of her 
reform. Genevieve thought that their poverty, resignation and 
unquestioning docility had made the nuns utterly imbecile 
and therefore decided to make them study and learn how to 
write, at the same time introducing sensational penances and 
austerities, which Angelique detested just as much as laxity 
and an easy, pleasant, comfortable life for the religious. She 
knew that such practices only served to foster a strong sensual 
emotionalism and, in many cases, a certain sense of self- 
glorification in those who gave themselves to them. 

When in 1633 the Order of the Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament was founded, Sebastien Zamet no longer wished 
Angelique to occupy the post of mother-superior. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, however, insisted on her appointment, but the 
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convent of the Adoration very soon ceased to exist,and Angediqiie 
returned to Port-Royal in 1636, taking the nuns with her. 

Yet it was Zamet who gave Jean Du Vergier do Hauranne, 
Abbe de Saint-Cyraii, to Port-Royal, an event which was to 
have momentous and bitter conse(]uences for thc‘ whole com¬ 
munity. It was this connection with Saint-C'yran that made 
Port-Royal so widely know^n, and it was this more than any¬ 
thing else that brought about its final ruin. Saint-('yran had 
been a great friend of Jansen, Cardinal de Berulle and St. 
Vincent de Paul. He liad been highly esteemed by Richelieu, 
wlio had tried hard to gain him for himself, but who had bcH'ii 
irritated by his spirit of independence, in wliich Ik* might have 
felt a threat to liis own power. Saint-Cyran w^as by teaching 
and by practice the most intransigent advocate of that religion 
of fear which was so closely interw'oven with Angedique’s 
own ideas, and for him, loo, being a true Augustinian in this 
sense, grace could never be a (juestion of individual merit, but 
was a gift freely given by God, which He did not ow'C anybody, 
not even His most devot(‘d servants. Angedique bc^lieved she 
had found a new St. FraiK^ois de SaU's, and the entire Port- 
Royal community, including the solitaries, soon began to 
cherish such a deep veneration for their new' director that 
Sebastien Zamet appears to have become jealous, and broke off 
all relations with Port-Royal, taking the side of their enemies. 
Saint-Cyran himself was denounced to Richelic'u and imprisoned 
at Vincennes because of his obstinate refusal to annul the 
marriage of Gaston d’Orleans, and also because of his ideas 
and teaching on attrition, which wudely differed from those of 
the Cardinal. 

From ]>rison Saint-Cyran continued to direct the nuns of 
Port-Royal, and wdien he left Vincennes, after Richelieu’s 
d(‘ath, his first visit was to them. He died shortly afterwards. 
There is no doubt that he w^as the greatest tamer of souls of the 
seventeenth century. To Port-Royal he had become like a father. 
Few men and w^omen have been so identical in temperament 
and convictions as he and the Mere Angelique: both were 
stern and rigorous; both wxTe strong personalities who made 
the light of others appear dim and nebulous; both knew how 
to inspire their fellow men with their own ideals and make 
them follow their example; both w^ere unbending in whatever 
they believed to be right. 
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Between 1642 and 1649 Angelique was el(‘ct(!d abbess of 
Port-Royal four times in succession. They were years of com¬ 
parative quiet. In 1648 she returned with some of the nuns 
after an absence of twenty-two years to Port-Royal des Champs, 
where she was welcomed by the solitaries who had gathered 
there. 

During the war of the Fronde Angtdique opened the doors of 
the convent, giving shelter to all who sought refuge. Never do 
we sec her so self-denying, so full of deep pity for the suffering, 
so ready to sacrifice everything the convent possessed for the 
sake of the homeless and those in danger. Never does she show 
so much of common sense and balance, so much of her extra¬ 
ordinary power of organization. 

With the same unswer\ ing resolutc^ness with which she met 
the cruelties of war she faced persecution. In 1653 she and her 
nuns had to sign the first formulary condemning the five 
Propositions that were said to l)e found in the Augustinus. But 
even this did not bring them any })eace. 

For a short time, however, tlu* p('rst*cutions and slanders 
s(‘emed to C(Hne to an end by an event that was accounted a 
miracle by the whole Port-Royal community and by the outside 
world. A relative of the Mere Angelique, a priest, had accpiiri'd 
a thorn that was said to come from the Crown of Thoms, and 
had sent it to Port-Royal. At that time there ha})pened to be 
a little ten-year-old girl staying at the convent who had a 
malignant growth which had been declared incurable. But the 
sister in charge touched it with the crystal case containing the 
relic and it disappeared, leaving not even the slightest scar. 
The doctors certified that tlu' cure surpassed all the ordinary 
powers of medicine. The Archbishop of Paris pronounced it a 
miracle. Blaise Pascal also mentions it in enthusiastic words 
in one of his famous letters. To many, even at Court, it seemed 
impossible that God had shown such grace to a band of heretics 
j)rofessing and proi)agating dangerous and blasphemous 
doctrines. But this period of respite was not to last long. A 
new formulary was drawn up a little later, W'hich all were to 
sign wdthout an)^ reser\^ation, the Pope having definitely declared 
that the five Propositions w'ere to be found in Jansen's book. 

The Port-Royal nuns, how'ever, refused to sign without 
putting some precautionary lines at its head, for its signing 
meant a condemnation of Saint-Cyran as w^ell as of Jansen. 
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Many even refused their signatures altogether. Jacqueline 
Pascal, Blaise Pascal’s sister, who had joined the Port-Royal 
community years earlier, died of a broken heart. 

The solitaries were dispersed, the schools closed. On April 23, 
1660, the Paris nuns were ordered to send away all their 
pensionnaires. La Mere Angelique hastened to Paris to give 
support to the sisterhood there. She was then seventy years old. 
Her parting words to her brother d’Andilly are recorded. They 
spoke together as she was about to get into the carriage outside 
the convent gates. 

‘'Pare\v(‘Il, l)rot]H‘r;” she said, “whatever comes, be of good 
courage”. 

“Do not fear for me, sister;’’ h(' ic'plied, “1 have ])lenty of 
courage”. 

“Ah, brother, brother, let us be humble;” she answered, 
“we must remember that though humility without firmness 
may be cowardly, yet courage without humility is presumption”. 

On May 4 the nuns were commanded to send away all the 
no\’ices and postulants, and wen' forbidden to receive new 
ones. 'J'his was the finale of Angeluiue’s life of self-denial and 
high spiritual aspiration, and the end of her reform. Everything 
she had Wxed for and dreamed of was destroyed, ruthlessly 
trampk’d in the mire-- and that by the Church she revered and 
adored. To AngcTique, not tyranny, not malice had brought 
their griefs upon them, but the hand of (iod. “Let us not be 
astonished and cast down, my sisters, but let us humble 
ourselves”—that was her constant exhortation. “Cxod does all 
things with a wisdom and benevolence that we can see for 
ourselves. We needed all that has happened to make us humble. 
It would have been a danger to us to remain any longer in such 
riches. Not another community in France was so overwhelmed 
with spiritual blessings. We were talked about everywhere. 
Believe me, we needed to be humbled by God; if He had not 
brought us low, we might have fallen. Men do not see the 
reasons for th(‘ir actions, but God, who makes use of them for 
His own pur])oses, sees all clearly.” 

She died in August, 1661, without wavering in her faith. She 
had always been afraid of death, hut she passed away with 
greatcT calmness than her friend Jc^anne de Chantal. To her 
it W'as “the hour of man”, but she was convinced that “the 
hour of God” would come. 
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With her death died the true Port-Royal. For we must never 
forget that the true Port-Royal, its very soul and spirit, was 
the Mere Angelique. It was her example, her energy, her faith, 
her sincerity, her influence that attracted the best men and 
women of France in her time and made them seek a higher 
reality than the licentious pleasure-seeking life they saw all 
round. It w^as Angelique’s ])ersonality and unswerving courage 
that worked through her nuns and solitaries. She fully deserves 
to be placed in a line with the other great women reformers of 
the West, nay even of the whole world, though she has never 
been canonized nor even been recognized as a true daughter 
of her Church, for wliose sake she had tried to bring about a 
purification of the whole religious life of her country. 

Even in our day her example can still be a living flame, 
though the sternness and inflexibility, one might almost say 
the harshness of her conception of God, may not be acceptable 
to many. 

Outwmdly her Port-Royal died with her, but in a spiritual 
sense it is still alive and will remain so wherever sincerity, 
courage and truthfulness are revered. Lives such as hers are 
holy in their consecration and shed the light of holiness on all 
those who come in touch with them. 
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MOTHER CABRINI 


June 21, 105 ^^, a chapel was dedicated in Rome in 
'honour of the “Mother of the Emigrants”, Saint Frances 
XavicT Cabrini. This chapel was in the Church of the Holy 
Red(‘emer, built by MothcT Cabrini early in the present century 
—less than fifty years bcTore this notable evciit. Like every-* 
thing sh(' did, the church was (Tected in obedience to the 
suggestion of the Holy Father. Obc'dience, })rayer and work 
were the key-notes of her lif(‘ and accomplishment. And though 
from childhood she desired to become a missionary to the 
Chinese p(‘ople, it was again in obedience to the Su[)reme Pontiff 
that she set out for th(‘ United States where much of her work 
was to be done. 

Maria Francc'sca Cabrini was born at Sant’ Angelo di Lodi 
(Lombardy), Italy, on July 15, 1850. Sh(‘ was the last child in 
a family of thirteen. Her parents were known to be pious peoj)le. 
Because of her mother's age, Francesca was brought up by her 
sister Rose, a dry, sharp-spoken and domineering young teacher 
who had a small private school. This stern ujdiringing seems 
to have been good preparation for Francesca’s future career as 
a nun. Although it h(dped to mould her character, the future 
Mother Cabrini learned that this type of severity was not the 
best means for the pur])ose. And thus she was always noted 
for her kind disposition. 

As a child Francesca was rather frail and sickly, and through¬ 
out her life she suffered from delicate health. During her child¬ 
hood she evidencc^d an intense interest in the religious life. Her 
dolls were dressed as nuns and she would preside over them 
as the lady abbess. It was at this early age that she revealed 
to her sister Rose the desire to become a mis.sionary. This desire 
would be given expression when she visited her uncle, who was 
a local priest in a neighbouring town. Here she would play with 
I)aper boats along the swift waters of a canal that divided the 
town. Violets were placed in the boats and Francesca would 
imagine that she was sending them around the world as 
missionaries. For a child of seven, this method of play marked 
her as unusual; but the experience she was soon to have would 
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mark her as extraordinary. On July i, 1857, at her confirmation, 
she passed into ecstatic union with God. This experience 
—an early sign of her sainthood - was explained years later by 
Mother Cabrini: “The moment I was being anointed with the 
sacred chrism I felt what 1 shall never b(‘ able to exj^ress. . . . 
1 s(‘emed no longc^r on c'arth. My heart was replete' with a most 
j)ure joy. 1 cannot say what 1 felt, but 1 know it was the Holy 
Ghost.'' 

At this early period her self-control and devotion to God 
developed a concentration which enabled her to sit meditating 
quietly during an earth(]uak(‘ while her parents searched for 
her in alarm. This may be attributed to her regular practice 
of meditation. To this s])iritnal discipline was added another. 
At the age of elevcm, Francesca was permitted to take a vow 
of chastity by the curate of the parish who was Ikt first spiritual 
director. However, it was not until she reached nineteen that 
ecclesiastical permission was received to make it permanent. 
Many years later the curate wrote that he had always considered 
her a saint. Francesca’s second spiritual director was the pastor 
of the local church. She passed into his care when she reached 
fifteen. This proved to be a most fortunate occurrence since it 
was his pithy instructions which were to be tlui jireparation for 
Francesca's future life. Whenever the child presented her prob¬ 
lems to the pastor, he would reply, “Go tell that to Jesus''. This 
enabled her to develop a close and intimate relationship with 
God—a development of the highest importance for one who 
was never to have any regular spiritual direction. 

At thirteen Francesca was sent to a private school conducted 
by the Daughters of the Sacred Heart at Arluno, a neighbouring 
town. She remained there for five years and obtained her 
teacher's certificate at eighteen. Her studies were completed at 
the Lodi normal school where she passed the examinations 
cum laude. At this time she made two attempts to enter religious 
communities, but was rejected because of her delicate health. 
Upon returning home Francesca did charitable works and, at 
the request of the parish priest, taught the catechism to neg¬ 
lected children. In 1872 a smallpox epidemic broke out in Sant' 
Angelo. With her sister Rose, Francesca cared for victims of 
the disease but caught the infection herself. After her recovery 
she took a po.sition as teacher in the public school at Vidardo, 
an adjacent tow'n. During this period many nights were devoted 
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to prayer vigils. In addition she undertook external ascetic 
practices which brought her already frail health near to 
breaking>point. This she was later to regard as a mistake. Her 
mature conclusion was to stress a theme which played a 
dominant role in her own life: as the founder of a religious 
order she einjdiasizcd that the perfect observance of the Rule 
provided the most complete mortification. In this regard she 
wrote to her nuns, “Be obedient and you will be saints. . . . 
One act of obedience is worth more than a whole year’s fasting 
through one’s own initiative”. 

In 1874 Francesca accepted the position of directress at an 
orphan school in the small town of Codogno. Founded in 1857 
as the House of Providence, the school received the patronage 
of an erratic, wealthy woman who contributed her money to 
it and served as headmistress. Upon the persuasion of the 
Bishop of Lodi this woman, Antonia Tondini, became a nun. 
The Bishop hoped that this might produce a change in the 
woman’s character as well as in her management of the 
orphanage. But little imi)rovement resulted. Into this atmo¬ 
sphere of a school mismanaged by an unbalanced directress 
Francesca entered for a trial period. Here she stayed for six 
years and here, on October 15, 1874, she took the habit of a 
nun. Though the eccentric headmistress prevented any real 
improvement of the school, the number of orphans grew and 
several young women entered the novitiate. These girls gathered 
about Francesca Cabrini who fired them with her spiritual zeal 
and desire for missionary work. Already Francesca's future 
career was developing; it was soon to receive an added impetus. 
Toward the end of 1880 difficulties with Antonia Tondini had 
grown so that the Bishop of Lodi decided to dissolve the House 
of Providence. This left Francesca and her companions home¬ 
less. The Bishop knew that it was this little inner group that 
kept the House of Providence going; also he knew that 
Francesca’s ideal was to be a missionary. Therefore it was not 
illogical for him to request Francesca to found an order of 
missionary nuns. And so Francesca’s real work began. On 
November 14, 1880, Francesca Cabrini and her companions 
moved into an abandoned Franciscan monastery in Codogno. 
This day is regarded as the birth of her Institute which was 
later to be called the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 
A statue of the Sacred Heart was placed above the building, 
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Mass was said, and Mother Cabrini began her activities which 
were, in time, to reach many parts of the world. 

As the foundress of a missionary order. Mother Cabrini 
assumed the title Suverio, the Italianized version of Xavier, 
as her name in the religious life. She would not permit herself 
to be called “Mother Foundress” but simply Mother Cabrini. 
She explained, “Our Foundress is the Mother of Grace; our 
Master, the Heart of Jesus; St. Fran(;ois de Sales is our Manager; 
and St. Francis Xavier, our Provider”. 

louring this time Mother Cabrini continued to mould herself 
by spending much time in contemplation. But the members 
of her Institute were not neglected. They were now being 
trained for their future work. And their Mother General was 
a born teacher. Firm but kind. Mother Cabrini through private 
interviews and spiritual conferences taught her young nuns to 
depend on a power greater than themselves. Her guide-book was 
Xh^ Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. These spiritual directions 
she gave to her nuns and followed herself. 

Two years after the founding of the Institute, Mother Cabrini 
accompanied four Sisters and their twenty-iive-year-old 
superior to Grumello, a town near Cremona. Here they opened 
a small day-school where, among other subjects, cooking, 
needlework, and religion were taught. This was the first step 
in a missionary activity that was to establish many foundations 
throughout three continents. In 1888 schools had been estab¬ 
lished in Milan, Boronetto, Livagra, Rome, and other places. 

Toward the latter part of the nineteenth century, Italian 
emigration to the United States was growing rapidly. News of 
the abominable conditions among the poor Italians in New 
York, Chicago, and other cities reached Rome. Little had been 
done to alleviate this acute problem. Pope Leo XllI felt that 
an order of Italian nuns in America would be able to give 
substantial aid to these poor and suffering immigrants. About 
this time Archbishop Corrigan of New York requested Mother 
Cabrini to establish a foundation in New York City for this 
purpose. In an audience with the Holy Father, Mother Cabrini 
asked him to decide whether she should accept this invitation. 
His reply was in the affirmative and she was given the papal 
blessing to undertake this work. 

On March 31, 1889, Mother Cabrini and a group of her nuns 
reached New York. Here she was to have an orphanage and 
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other facilities for establishing her foundation. But through 
some error, Archbishop (Corrigan did not expect them. And 
worse, he did not feel that they should undertake the work. 
When he suggested that Mother Cabrini return to Italy, she 
replied, “Here the Holy Father has sent me and here I will 
stay“. 

Intre])id, courageous and fired by her s])iritual ideal. Mother 
Cabrini overcame her difficulties witli the Archbishop and 
establislK‘d the or}:)hanage. However, funds were lacking, and 
so money was obtained through the solicitation of subscription 
lists and by direct begging in the Italian quarter. The need was 
immediate' and the Sisters often went about with large baskets 
in their arms, for contributions of food were ecjually acceptable. 
The homeless children had to be cared for, housed and fed; 
but their religious heritage' had to b(‘ maintained as well. Also 
the religious training of tht' other children living in the Italian 
(|uart('r could not be overlooked. To meet this need Sisters were 
assigned to work at St. Joachim’s Church in New York’s “Little 
Italy”. Here they looked after the childn'ii during Mass and 
taught them the catechism in the afternoon. Shortly afterward, 
classes in Christian doctrine were set up for young women and 
older girls. In this way St. Joachim’s Ingan to develop into an 
Italian centre. 

Although constantly in delicate health. Mother Cabrini was 
an indefatigable worker. Almost the only rest she had was while 
tra\ ersing the Atlantic between the United States and other 
countries, ’^'et even then she was merely taking a respite to 
pre[)are for her next work. These voyages, thirty-seven in all, 
were also op])ortunities for the exchange of nuns: American 
])ostulaiits were taken to Codogno and Italian Sisters would 
accomy)any their Mother General to America. She wT)uld often 
say to her nuns: “We arc good for nothing, but in God we can 
do all things. Do not seek rest on this earth, but be ready to 
die on the battlc’field in company with Jesus. . . . The more 
you fight, the greater will be your reward, a crown that in 
Eternity no one can usurp.” Whether it was crossing the Andes 
mountains where she almost lost her life, being expelled from 
Nicaragua because of the political dissension, working in the 
midst of corrupt politicians and racketeers in New Orleans, 
facing fierce hatred for the Italians in that city where eleven 
Italian men were lynched because of a supposed murder, 
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Mother Cabrini carried on with faith in her God and obedience 
to the work which was set before her. She told her Sisters, 
''Nothing is ever to daunt you. You arc to press on, not of 
yourselves, but under obedience. I have already learned that 
whenever I failed in any undertaking it was because I trusted 
too much in my own power. None of us will fail if we leave 
everything in the hands of God. Under Him the question of 
possible and impossible ceases to have any meaning.” Again 
she reassured them, “To become ])erfect all you have to do is 
to obey perfectly. When you renounce your ])ersoiial inclina¬ 
tions you accept a mortification countersigned with the Cross 
of Christ.” 

Inspired by their Mother General’s personality and spiritual 
ardour, the Missionary Sisters faced the most difficult odds with 
faith in her counsel: "Difficulties are children’s toys. Imagina¬ 
tion is what makes them big.” And so the Institute in New 
Orleans was kept going for ten years on the door-to-door 
begging of that branch of the order. The Columbus Ho.spital 
in New York which, ov(‘r the years, has cared for thousands 
of patients, was started on two hundred and fifty dollars. Less 
than three weeks after their arrival in Denver, Colorado, the 
Missionary Sisters had established a new house; and on the 
opening day of the school, two hundred childn^i arrived. But 
that was not all. The fathers of these children were not neg¬ 
lected: Mother Cabrini and her nuns went down into the mines, 
day after day, to help the miners who worked under miserable 
conditions. Cducago and Philadelphia had hospitals established. 
An orphanage and chapel were founded in Seattle. A tuber¬ 
culosis sanatorium was opened in Los Angeles. Italians in poor 
houses and prisons were visited. On and on the work continued. 
By the time of her death on December 22, 1917, Mother Cabrini 
had established sixty-seven foundations. In 1931 her order had 
grown to eighty foundations, two of these being established in 
China, the country in which she had always wanted to work. 
By 1954 one hundred foundations had been established through¬ 
out the world. Mother ('abrini’s life is marked by three cardinal 
virtues; simplicity, humility, and obedience. Throughout her 
constant whirl of activity, she was always reported to have 
had a calm and peaceful countenance with a quiet and subdued 
voice. This constant recollectedness in the midst of all her 
worldly cares revealed an "habitual union with God" which was 
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visible for all to see. However, so little is known of her relations 
with her God that this is considered one of the most unusual 
characteristics of this Catholic saint. She left no writings except 
i:)art of a diary and some letters. Her library consisted of The 
Imitation of Christ, the Exercises of St. Ignatius, the works of 
Father Pinamonte, Alphonsus Rodriguez, a Jesuit writer, and 
St. Alphonsus Ligiiori. Sinqe she belonged to no particular 
school of spirituality, and since she did not wish to confuse her 
Sisters with involved doctrines. Mother Cabrini's Institute was 
kept to simple devotional practices. There were many prayers 
in common l)eside the practice of pri\'ate meditation. Although 
th(‘ Missionary Sisters were known for their hard work, six 
hours a day were given to prayer and contemplation. Mother 
Cabrini contended that no external activities should interfere 
with the aspirations of the soul. 

A serenity and peace that came from her detached outlook 
enabled Mother Cabrini to remain recollected in God while 
attending to the many details of her expanding work. From 
time to tim(^ she retired to the cloister only to return to her 
activities reinvigorated and ready to cope with thenr many 
details and problems. It was her growing desire to retire ])er- 
manently and give herself entirely to prayer and conttiinplation. 
But this was a wish never to be fulfilled. In a talk with one of 
her nuns she said, “If I followed my secret desires I would go 
to West Park! and there, far from all distractions, do many 
beautiful things for the Institute. But l)ecause I see that the 
Lord does not wish this of me for the time Ixfing, I forget 
solitude and attend to the affairs of the order. In this way I 
carry out God’s will, even on the street, in the train, aboard 
ship—everywhere I feel as though I were meditating in my 
cell.” Mother Cabrini’s one aim to bring all human beings to 
the knowledge, love and service of their God was to occupy her 
entire life. Her constant thought is expressed at the end of a 
diary-letter: “Prayer, confidence and total abandonment to 
(jod will always be our arms. We are good for nothing. . . . But 
1 can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 

From the early days Mother Cabrini kept her interior life 
a guarded secret. However, she was unable to veil completely 
her mystical experiences. On occasion during chapel a Sister 


* A convent of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart in Upper New 
York State. 
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would find her in an ecstatic state beyond the range of ordinary 
sense-consciousness. Other mystical experiences and miracles 
were reported by her colleagues. Upon her arrival in London, 
Mother Cabrini had a vision of the Virgin. Describing this 
experience she said, “I then saw our Blessed Lady, wearing 
a beautiful diadem, with the Child Jesus on her knees stretching 
out His arms in the act of protecting us’\ Prevented from having 
a regular spiritual director because of her constant travel, 
Mother Cabrini was able to develop a close communion with 
and reliance on her Creator. She wrote in a letter: 'The soul 
learns that there is no necessity to look for her Beloved outside 
her own being, and that she can find Him within herself, as on 
His own throne and in His tabernacle''. Here was a mystic 
whose w^ay was through devotion and w'ork. Spirituality to her 
was '‘robust, vigorous, strong, masculine". And these words 
of hers resounded through her life and the lives of the members 
of her Institute. False piety, complaints and despondency were 
to be ruled out. When the rosary w'as not in use, it w^as to be 
put away. 

Mother Cabrini's tremendous caj)acity for work was the direct 
result of her inner life. She wTote in a little notebook of resolu¬ 
tions, “I wT)uld become weak and languid and risk losing myself 
if I wer(' to occupy myself only with exterior things, how^ever 
good and holy these may be; or if I w^ere to be without sleoj) 
or prayer ... in the heart of my beloved Jesus. Give me, O Jesus, 
an abundance of this mystical sleep." Though her human 
accomplishment w^as enormous, there remained a constant 
detachment, for her heart was elsewLere. She WTote, "The holy 
passion of Jesus pursues me so much that 1 cannot resist. . . . 
Come what may, 1 shall close my eyes and not lift my head 
from the Heart of Jesus". In a letter she told her nuns, "My 
book will be the crucifix, and I will alw^ays keep it before my 
eyes to learn how to love and to suffer... . The Missionary Sister 
who does not wish to suffer should give up the name. Whoever 
assumes the title of the Sacred Heart must alw^ays suffer by 
looking at the thorns that intertwine around the heart of Jesus. 

. . . How beautiful it is to suffer for Jesus, with Jesus, and out 
of pure love to consume oneself by suffering for Jesus." 

This woman, who left a legacy of social, religious, educational, 
health and cultural developments in many lands was, in her 
inner being, the simple devotee and handmaid of the Lord. In 
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her notebook she wrote directly to Christ. ''From the moment 
I became acquainted with You I was so enchanted by Your 
beauty that I followed You. The more I love You, it seems the 
less I love You, because 1 want to love You more. 1 can bear 
it no longer. Expand, expand my heart! . . . O Jesus, Jesus 
Love, help always Your ])oor miserable one. Your miserable 
little bride, and carry her always in Your arms. ... I love You, 
1 love You so very, very much." 

On December 22, 10^7. Francesca Xavier Cabrini died in 
Chicago in Columbus Hosj)ital, one of the many she founded 
during her lifetime. Soon after her death the Study of the Cause 
of Beatification was begun. The Process, or legal inquiry into 
the sanctity of a Servant of God by the Church at Rome, began 
two years later. This action was the direct result of the Pope’s 
intervention w'hen he w'aived the rule requiring the ])assing of 
fifty years before the opening of the Proc(^ss. This was an 
extraordinary event without precedent in modern times. After 
a thorough investigation, which included the presentation of 
two official and authenticated miracl(‘S, Mother Cabrini was 
declared Blessed on November 13, 1938. vShe was the first 
citizen of the Unit('d States officially pronounced Blessed in 
Heaven. Eight years later the decree of her canonization was 
signed. 

At the beatification ceremony, the pontifical High Mass was 
sung in the Vatican Basilica by Cardinal Mundelein who had 
celebrated Mother (Tibrini’s funeral Mass in Chicago twenty-one 
years before. 'I'his was the first time in Church history that a 
cardinal celebrated both the funeral services and beatification 
ceremonies for the same person. In his radio address at the 
beatification the cardinal said, "When we contemplate this 
frail little woman, in the short spac(‘ of two score years, recruit¬ 
ing an army of four thousand women under the banner of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, dedicated to a life of poverty and self- 
sacrifice, fired by the enthusiasm of the crusaders of old, burning 
with the love of their fellow men, crossing the seas, penetrating 
into unknown lands, teaching peoples and their children by 
word and example to become good Christians and law-abiding 
citizens, befriending the poor, instructing the ignorant, watch¬ 
ing the sick, all without hope of reward or recompense here 
below—tell me, does not all this fulfil the concept of Catholic 
Action, practised by a modern saint?" 
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Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini brought a power into luu' life 
which guided her every action, transformed those who joined 
to work with her, blessed thousands of people during her life¬ 
time, and continued to bless increasing numbers year after year. 
Her bequest to humanity is one paean of prayer expressed in 
the God-centred action of her daily life. 
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WOMEN SAINTS OF JUDAISM AND SUFISM 



, C HAPTER XXVH 


HENRIETTA SZOLl) 

H liNRlETTA SZOLl), founder and designer of hospital 
and welfare services in Palestine, and organizer and 
administrator of Youth Aliyah, the organization which rescuc^d 
thousands of orphan children from Nazi inhumanity, fulfils 
through her life-work tlu' Jewish conception of sainthood. She 
loved God and her fellow creatures more than herself and 
dedicated her faculties and abilities to irnimive their lot. 

She was born in Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A., in i860, the 
eldest daughter of Bc‘njamin Szold, Rabbi of that city, and his 
wife Sophia. It was from them that she imbibed the love of 
God and the se.rvice of her fellow-men—the mainspring and 
motif of all her thoughts and actions. Benjamin Szold hailed 
from Hungary and had arrived with fiis young wife in America 
the year before Henrietta’s birth. Having no son, Rabbi Szold 
gave his eldest daughter the education and training which 
were normally reserved in those days for the boys of the 
household. Leaving High School, whiTc she excelled, she 
taught and wrote—a Rabbi’s meagre emoluments being 
insufficient to maintain ti\'e daughters. For the period of 
fourteen years during which she taught in High School, she 
engaged also in many other pursuits. 

While in her teens she accompanied her father upon a tour 
of Europe and this made a lasting impression on her. Prague, 
with its ancient memories of the Jewish past—glorious and 
tragic—and the remains of a German ghetto, left an incielible 
imprint on her mind and gave her “a sense of belonging to her 
])eople”. The tour engendered in her a certain impatience of 
the faults of her community in Baltimore. She condemned 
their irreligiousness and their eagerness to copy the customs 
of their neighbours. 

Soon after her return to America a wave of immigration 
began. The May Laws of 1882 compelled thousands of Jews to 
flee from Russia. Many emigrated to friendly neighbouring 
lands: some went farther afield to America. And of these a not 
insignificant number found their way to Baltimore where their 
strange manners and language made them none too welcome. 
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The Rabbi and his daughter listened with sympathy to each 
man's troubles and helped him to become integrated into the 
new society and environment. Henrietta took the first stej) to 
help them become '‘Americanized’'. She took a room above 
a shop and op(‘ned a night school. When, four years later, her 
"Russian School" w^as taken over by the Baltimore Education 
Authority it had grown to five thousand pupils. 

Her experiences with these despised Russian fugitives 
impelled her to re-value Jewish history. It w'as not only the 
Czarist government which sought to degrade the Jews: perse¬ 
cution and intolerance w^ere prevalent everywhere in smaller 
or larger measure'. Tf only they had their homeland, their 
ancient dignity w'ould b(‘ restored. Thus even before Dr. 
Theodore Herzl, Henrietta w^as pioneering for the return of 
Israel to its own soil. "1 became converted to Zionism", she 
said later, "at the very moment that T Realized that it alone 
supplied my bruised, torn and bloody nation, my distracted 
nation, with an ideal—an ideal inflicted by others—an ideal 
that can be embraced by all, no matter what their attitude' 
may be to other Jewish (luestions". 

At the age of 33 slie left teaching and took uj) the ]F>st of 
litcTary secretary in Philad('l])hia to ilu* Jewish JTiblication 
Society of America, a post she held for twenty-three years. In 
order to equip herself for her important w'ork she studic'd at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America—an institution which 
had never admitted a w'oman over its threshold. "A lady 
studying Talmud" was a strange tiling. Many students found 
her a sympathetic listener and counsellor. She wTote articles 
for the Jewish Encyclopedia and many other learned journals. 
She w^as honoured by an invitation to deli\'cr two lectures 
before the World Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 
1893. 

Her w^orking hours a day varied betw'een fourteen and 
sixteen, year in and year out, until she became ill and was 
ordered to rest. Her recovery was slow^ and the Publication 
Society, in appnxdation of her services, defrayed the cost of 
an ocean trip which included months of travel in Europe and 
Palestine. She had long yearned to pay a visit to her ancestral 
home: now it was made possible; her feet wTuild stand within 
its borders. It was here—little did she know it at the time— 
that her life's greatest work was to be accomplished and a new 
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page to be written in the history of the unfolding and rebirth 
of Israel. 

Palestine, when flenrietta visited it in 1909, was but a 
backwash of civilization. It formed part of the Ottoman Empire 
and was ruled by the despotic Sultan. His officials were corrupt 
and neglectful, and received their revenues from heavy taxes 
and bribes. The land was barren and sterile. Its inhabitants 
were poverty-stricken and bereft of hope. The first Jewish 
colonists struggled not only with a stubborn and cruel soil 
but with plague and disease. The plight of the children especi¬ 
ally tore at the heart-strings of Plenrietta. Walking one 
day through the sandy paths of Tiberias—once the seat of 
Roman governors—she and her mother caught their first 
glimpse of the ragged, emaciated children, whose dark, hollow 
eyes were covered with disease. Congenital blindness and 
blindness from syphilis were rife. Sanitary conditions were 
appalling: infant mortality extremely high. 

Henrietta, then forty-nine, determined to inaugurate a 
campaign to establish health and social welfare services for the 
whole of Palestine, for Jews and Arabs alike. “If it can be done 
in one school,’' she said, ''it can be accomplished everywhere”. 

The task, she knew, was no easy one. When she returned to 
New York, her health restored, she threw herself unstintingly 
into her new work, to which she now dedicated the rest of her 
life. 

At this time there was a group of women Zionists in New 
York who had banded themselves into a Society under the 
name of Queen Esther. Its object was to assist Zionist efforts, 
though its primary function was that of a literary society. It 
was to this group that Henrietta divulged her mission. Her 
account of what she had seen was so moving as to win their 
immediate support. Other groups affiliated themselves to this 
group, which now took the name Hadassah—the word in 
Hebrew for 'myrtle' and an alternative Biblical name for 
Esther. Her work of fund-gathering was no easy one for a 
woman of fifty. It took her to all parts of America. At meetings 
she addressed the few as she did the many. Her manner was 
"prim and academic”—^like some college professor. She was not 
an eloquent speaker but an impressive one, and she illustrated 
her appeals with lantern slides. 

Numerous passionate pleas reached her from Palestine for 
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helj), and eventually she was able to send some trained nurses 
in 1913. Miss Szold herself remained in America to raise the 
funds to carry out and intensify the work. 

In 1916 her mother died after months of suffering, during 
which time Henrietta tended her and recited prayers with her 
till the end. Henrietta herself was nearly sixty and the advancing 
years were taking their toll. Her doctors ordered her to follow 
a loss arduous life. Her heart was becoming tired and her 
health deteriorating. But Henrietta determined to pursue her 
plans and purpose though she promised to slacken her pace. 
She set out for Palestine in the same year and was seen off 
by a few friends who agreed that she looked forward to the 
third period of her wonderful career just as a young woman 
might do. She intended to stay for two years, but remained 
till her death twenty-seven years later. During those years— 
the period of and between the two World Wars—she created 
and supervised the development of the social health service of 
Palestine, and was responsible for bringing thousands of poor, 
abandoned and orphaned children to that land from many 
countries of oppression, and for their rehabilitation and 
education. 

The First World War had brought untold misery to the 
inhabitants of Palestine. At this critical stage Henrietta Szold 
arrived in Palestine. Her immediate task was to provide 
nourishment and medical care for the victims of poverty and 
illness. The medical unit she had set uj) had already saved 
Palestine from an epidemic during the War, and had sustained 
numerous children and their mothers. But it was now entirely 
inadequate to meet the tremendous demands which were made 
on it. 

Funds came from America in a thin trickle and were totally 
inadequate to meet the constant new demands on her. By 1920 
she had some four hundred doctors and nurses working for her 
—and a large deficit. The Palestine girls whom Henrietta 
enlisted for nursing were unaccustomed to professional ethics 
as were the American nurses, and, dissatisfied with conditions, 
would often walk out in a body and leave patients without 
attention. Henrietta was patient with them and gradually 
developed them into a disciplined body. Her task was not easy 
as there were no nursing textbooks in Hebrew. 

Immigrants were arriving in Jaffa at the rate of three 
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hundred a week, and within a few weeks many of them were 
laid low^ by malaria. Miss Szold knew that with a settled income 
it would be possible to overcome the ravages of the disease 
by proper planning and precautions, yet she did not allow her 
sense of frustration to obtrude upon her tasks. She travelled 
the country—though there were no proper roads—in a waggon 
or on the back of a donkey. In one of her letters she wrote: 
* These pioneers—a war-bred generation—are living a primitive 
life and are grappling with elementary, basic problems of 
living. I have a strong desire to join them. Of course I can't 
break stones as they do, but 1 may be able to organize them so 
that their living conditions are improved". Organization and 
improvement of conditions were her natural bent: wherever 
she went she wanted to improve conditions. She had great 
respect for the pioneers who were rebuilding their ancient 
homeland. "My hope lives with the Chalutzim," she said, "a 
fresh stream that may carry away on its swift current all the 
deposits of decay". 

The coffers of her Unit were still empty and she was deeply 
in debt. There were no funds to pay the tradesmen or the 
salaries of her staff. But Miss Szold determined to carry on. 
Her anxieties were partly relieved by the receipt of twenty 
thousand dollars from Nathan Strauss, but this was only a 
fraction of the funds required. Her doctors and workers rallied 
round her and did not press for their salaries so that she could 
use the money to pay the tradespeople and secure fresh 
medicines. 

It was only at this stage, as the work became more stable 
and less exacting, that Henrietta permitted herself to take an 
interest in other aspects of the growth of modern Palestine. 
She now travelled between America and Palestine in advancing 
the welfare of her hospital services, and took an interest in 
education which, like medicine, was in the pioneering stage. 
When she entered this field of activity, she had to face numerous 
difficulties. 

She succeeded in bringing unity, balancing the budget, and 
introducing modem standards into the school system. She was 
respected on all sides, and admired for her sincerity and self¬ 
lessness. She introduced the school-meal system, which ensured 
that the pupils had at least one good meal a day. In 1929 she 
opened a Health Centre in Jemsalem, and a modem hospital 
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in Tel-Aviv. Thus she was engaged in both tasks, health and 
education, at the same time doing both successfully. 

Henrietta Szold was resolved also to reclaim the land. 
'‘Humanitarian though she was, concerned with the primary 
needs of human beings . . . she never lost sight of the idea that 
work in Palestine was not philanthropy but the upbuilding of 
a country—a habitation of the spirit.*' She became a member 
of the National Assembly and fitted herself for this new work. 

At the age of se\’c'nty-five, in 1934, when most people have 
yielded to advancing age and have retired to a semi-active 
form of life, Henrietta Szold felt the call to undertake yet 
another form of meritorious activity. It was the time of the 
Nazi excesses, the beginning of the sadistic attack on the 
Jews of Germany by Hitler, which culminated in the destruction 
of six million men, women and children. An organization was 
set up to send the children to Palestine. In 1934, some five 
thousand w^ere received in their homeland. Henrietta Szold 
undertook the task of becoming their “mother". “These will 
be my children", she exclaimed. 

The first group arrived at Haifa in February, 1934. Her 
presence gave them confidence and helped them to overcome 
their separation from their parents and accustomed sur¬ 
roundings. She planned to send them into homes where the 
conditions w'ere similar to those in the homes they had left. 
The work grew^ apace, and more and more children were 
arriving. 

Nazi excesses w ere now known throughout the world and help 
came to her from all sides to continue and enlarge her merciful 
errand. She saw' the utter desolation of the Jewish community 
and their pitiful plight, and determined to devote all the 
powers with which a beneficent God had endowed her, to the 
rescue of at least the innocent children. 

During the years that followed, over sixty thousand children 
from all parts of the world were received, educated, rehabili¬ 
tated, taught useful trades or professions, and finally integrated 
into the community as useful citizens. Of course, this could 
not have been accomplished single-handed. She had gathered 
round her a body of men and women and imbued them with 
the zeal so nc^cessary for the delicate task. “She gave them 
new faith in the Divine and in mankind." 

Until the last year of her life Henrietta Szold continued to 
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meet her children and conduct them to thcnr new homes. By 
night she sat at their cots, as any mother might do. She listened 
patiently to their complaints and taiiglit them new songs. 
She (‘stablished Children's Villages, and helpt'd the young 
j^eople to s])in, W(‘av(‘ and dye wool from tlu* flocks. She became 
a legend—the mother of sixty thousand children! 

She had the satisfaction of seeing the o])ening on Mount 
Scopus in 1939, of the Hadassah University Medical Centre, 
one of the largest in the world for healing and research; and 
the o})ening oi the first Nurses' School lor some 350 nurses, 
which borc‘ her name. Some fifty welfare stations for pre-natal 
and infant care alone had been established. She lived to see 
some of her own nurses—brought into the world and trained 
by her-—serving in tlu‘ Second World War, bringing relief and 
healing to the victims of man's inhumanity to man. God had 
been good to her to have given her the opportunity to serve 
His children. “1 am a happy person", were her last words. 

Rabindranath Tagore wrote: ‘Tie who wants to do good 
knocks at the door: he who loves finds it open". 

Henrietta Szold loved doing good. She gave sixty yc^ars of her 
life selflessly and unstintingly to saving men, women and 
children. She fought ])rejudice, ignorance, inhumanity, disease 
and persecution—not least, the prejudice against her sex— 
and won. She was one of those— 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Ft'ar, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Wliich is our human nature's][highest dower;... 

She reached the age of eighty-four and went to her Maker 
on February 13th, 1945, loved and honoured, to receive the 
reward of her labours well done. 

Judaism does not canonize its noble sons and daughters; 
if it did Henrietta Szold w^ould surely have earned the title of 
a Jewish woman saint. Death came to her, but not the end. 
From the unsc'en world she yet speaks. Her memory is a 
blessing and an inspiration: her work goes on. 
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RABTA 

A Short LiEE-siaiTCTi oe Rahi'a 

R ABI 'a belonged to the tribe of ’Adi, and hence was 
^ known as Rabi a al- 'Adawivya. Sh(‘ was also callt'd Kfibi a 
al-Basriyya as she was born in Basra (Iraq) in A.n. 717. 
Her panTits W('re very poor, but supremely religious-minded. 
They alr(‘ad\ had thnn^ daughti'rs, and so she was named 
Rabi a, meaning “the fourth”. Sli(‘was left an orphan at a very 
tender age and was also sejiarated from her sisters diu* to a 
famine that occurn'd in Basra soon after. Poor and hel]>less, 
wand(?ring alom; through tlu‘ streets, she was ca])tured on(‘ 
day b}' a wicked jierson and sold as a slave for a trilling sum. 
Her master was a cruel man, and made her u'ork \’(‘ry hard. 
But this unbroken s('ries of mishaps and hardships, right from 
her very birth, failed to cow or dam]) Ral)i a’s supreme courage 
and detq) faith, hvr indomitabh' si)irit and pure heart, her 
indefatigable tauTgy and unfaltiTing determination, h'ven 
under the hea\'y and enud shackles of slavery, she ne\’cr lost 
heart (iven for a momcuit, iK'ver despiaired of a brightcT future, 
nc*v(ir gave up fuT strixang for a Life Divine and Life P(‘rfc‘ct, 
in an eternal union with God Himself. That was why .she used 
to fast the whole day while carrying out her continuous round 
of hard daily duties, and pray to God uninterru])tedly during 
the whole of the night. One night when .she was thus wrapjied 
in deep contemplation of God, and lamenting her inability to 
think of and serve God day and night without break, as she 
was subject to another, her master woke uj) from sleep and, 
to his surprise, saw a lamj) above her head, suspended without 
a chain and illuminating the whole hearse. Greatly perturbed 
at this strange sight, he set her free next morning. Then Rfibi a 
retired to a desert to live the life of a recluse. After .some time 
she returned to Ba.sra, built a retreat for herself and sjient a life 
of asceticism and devotion there. 

When, soon afterwards, Rabi a’s fame as a great mystic 
spread far and wide, she received many lucrative offers of 
marriage from rich and celebrated men of those days. But she 
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rejected all of them and chose a life of celibacy and sanctity, 
dedicated to the worship and service of God alone. When a 
very rich man, Muhammad Sulayman, the Governor of Basra, 
offered her a princely dowry, Rilbi a turned him down with 
scorn with the words, '‘You should not distract me from God 
for a single moment. God can gh’e me all you offer, even double 
it*'. She even rejected the offer of Abd Zayd, a celebrated 
theologian and preacher, the founder of one of the first monastic 
orders near Basra, with equal scorn and vehemence. 

Thus, freed from all earthly trammels, Rabi a started a life 
of constant meditation and preaching, and was soon rc^cognized 
as one of the most renowned of early Sufi saints. She had a 
large number of disciples who flocked to her house day and 
night to listen to her teaching, to seek for her advice in spiritual 
matters, to participate in her prayers. Legends connect her 
with many famous persons of those days, and although their 
authenticity cannot be vouched for in all cases, yet there is 
no doubt that many saints and scholars of those days were 
benefited much by the teachings of Rabi a, and unhesitatingly 
acknowledged her, though a woman, as their spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor and guide. But true to her vocation as a humble servant 
of God, Rabi a herself never posed as a preacher or leader of 
men. On the contrary, very humbly and modestly she only 
1 ried to help others and show them the w'ay to salvation so far 
as she could, and never set herself up as an intermediary 
between God and man, interceding on his behalf. When once 
a man pleaded with Rabi a to pray for him, she promjitly 
replied: “Who am I? Obey your Lord and pray to Him, for He 
will answer the sui)pliant when he prays". 

As a devout Sufi, Rabi a not only preached asceticism, but 
herself practised it with utmost scruple and unrelenting 
severity. That is why her holy life stands to us, even today, as 
one of the most inspiring examples of a life of supreme purity, 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice. Just as she voluntarily chose a 
life of celibacy, so she also voluntarily embraced a life of utter 
poverty and dire austerity. Although she was a penniless slave 
in the early years of her life, yet later on when she won fame as 
a great saint, she came to have many rich and influential friends 
to render her financial assistance. But she persistently refused 
to take any help of any kind from any one whatsoever. When 
her friends remonstrated with her for this, she said in a most 
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touching manner: “Verily, 1 should be ashamed to ask for 
worldly things from Him to whom the world belongs; so, how 
should i ask for them from those to whom it do(‘s not belong?“ 

Rrdh a h('rsclf U'arnt this disci])lin(‘ of austerity and asceticism 
through sweat and tc^ars. Her famous biograi)her 'Attar relates 
the following beautiful story regarding her: Once Kabi'a had 
spent a whole week in praying, day and night, without food, 
without sl('(‘j) at all. Then she felt extremely hungry, and was 
given a cu]> of food by some one. But a cat u])set the cup. Thcai 
slu* wanted to drink some water, but the w'ater-jug, too, fell 
from her hands and was smashed to i)iec(\s. Unable to b{,‘ar the 
pangs of hunger any longer, she began to lament and com})lain 
to God for his cruelty, w'hereupon a divine voice reminded hw 
that desire for (lod and desire for worldly objects could never 
dw'cll together in one h(\art. Bitterly ashamed and repcaitant, 
thereafter Rfibi'a learnt to check all wwldly dc‘sires and rise 
above all animal instincts under all circumstances, and suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining such a compk'te control over tlu.^ Iow^ct, 
physical side of Ikt nature that even bodily injuries and ])ains 
could not affect her at all. Once she w^as struck on the head and 
bled profusely as a result, but was quite oblivious of any pain. 
When her friends expressed surprise at this, she said easily: 
“God has made me occupied with something other than the 
tangible things of the wwld". 

Rabi a died in a.d. 8oi and w'as buried in Basra. Hct last 
hours were w'orthy of her long, dedicated life of constant 
j)rayer and communion with God. Calm and unafraid, she 
surrendered herself compkitely to her Belov(xl, and w'as w^el- 
corned by Him to Life Eternal with, so say her biograi)hers, 
the ringing words: “Return to thy Lord, satisfied with Him, 
giving satisfaction to Him“. To her, thus, death w^as but “a 
bridge wiiereby the lover is joined to the Beloved". 

Only a sketchy account, mostly based on legends, of this 
great and good life is available to us now. But still, from this 
unsatisfactory account no less, we get the glimpse of a unique 
personality, sublime in its lofty grandeur, yet utterly lovable 
in its simple sweetness and unostentatiousness. In her early 
life she got no opportunities for ordinary education at all in a 
school; and in her later life also, no scope for any spiritual 
training from a shaykh or spiritual preceptor. Still, who can 
stop the onrush of the soul towards God, if God drawls it to 
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Himself? Such was the case with Rabi a—one of the greatest 
women saints the world has ever seen. ITnschooled and un¬ 
assisted, she opened up her heart to God alone to receive His 
Light from Him direct. That is why, in the midst of the slave¬ 
like drudgery in the master’s home, in the midst of the lonely 
severity of a burning desert, in the midst of the aiistcTC poverty 
and squalor of a. great and busy city, Rfibi a, the chosen daughter 
of (k)d Himself, trained herself for a higher spiritual life, 
leading to the realization of God Himself. Rabi a’s life, indecxi, is 
an inspiring example to all ordinary women who also can aspire 
to a height of spiritual perfection through their own unaided 
efforts, j^rovided they have the heart to d(^ it. 

Rabi a’s Tj:achin(.s 

As aln'ady mc'ntioru'd, Rfibi’awas one of the most prominent 
of early Sufi saints, who died between the middle and end of 
the S(‘cond ctaitury a.h. (a.d. 767-815), like Ibrahim ibn 
Adham, A 1 .)U Ali Shaquiq Daud of Tayy and Faday’l *lyad. 

Early Sufism is not at all a philo.soi)hical or speculative 
system, but rather an ethical one. That is, in it we do not find 
metaphysical speculations or discussions regarding the nature 
of God, soul, salvation, union with God and so on; but only 
some j)ractical directions as to how God can be attained. Thus, 
(‘arly Sufism is only '‘a practical religion and rule of life'', as 
beautifully brought out by Junayd in his famous dictum: 
“We deriv(^d Sufism from fasting and taking leave of the world 
and breaking familiar ties and renouncing what men deem good 
—not from disputation''. 

Thus, the two main characteristics of c'arly vSufIsm are 
asceticism and quietism. Asceticism, as the word implies, is an 
ethical theory which aims at a love of severe self-mortification 
and penance. The early ascetics over-emphasized the Quranic 
teachings about sin, Day of Judgment, hell and God as a 
relentless, severe Judge and Dispenser of Justice. Hence, 
over-awed at the fear of retributive punishment and burning 
hell, they completely renounced worldly life, and lived a life 
of utmost austerity and physical chastisement. The wSufls, 
besides being strict ascetics, were also something more. For, 
first, their asceticism was not a selfish one, that is, not one 
undertaken for selfish gain, such as the attainment of Heaven 
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and avoidance of hell, but only for the su])reme end, that is, the 
attainment of a complete union with God. Secondly, with the 
Sufis the stress was always more on the inner motive than on 
the outer conduct. That is, to them poverty and austerity 
meant not only the absence of worldly possessions, but also 
that of worldly desires—“not only the empty hand, but also 
the empty heartThirdly, the Sufis were not only puritanic 
hermits, but also devout mystics. Herein lies the quietism of 
the Sufis. Quietism, as the term implies, is the ethical tlu'ory 
which recommends the absolutely calm and quiet contemj)la- 
tion of God, as well as such a resignation to His Will, as the 
only means to spiritual perfection. The Sufis, too, enjoin an 
uninterrupted meditation on God as the only means to a direct 
vision of Him. Hence the Sufis were not mere ascetics (Zahid) 
and hermits (Fa(pr), but also mystics. “Sufism”, as Suhrawardi 
pithily says: “is neither poverty (Faqir) nor asceticism (Zuhd), 
but a term which comprehends the ideas of both, together with 
something besides. Without these superadde^d qualities, a man 
is not a Sufi, though he may be an ascetic (Zahid) or a hermit 
(Faqir)”.* 

Rabi'a* too, as one of the most celebrated of early Sufis, 
aimed at providing mainly a practical path to the Goal, which 
she conceived as union with God—rather than indulging in 
speculations regarding the nature of God, soul and union 
between the two. God, to her, was an incontrovertible Truth, 
needing no proof; equally indisputable, according to her, was 
the soul’s absolute necessity for a direct communion and union 
with Him. Hence, instead of wasting her time in vain specu¬ 
lations regarding such undoubted truths, Kabi'a engaged 
herself mainly in chalking out an ethical path, consisting of a 
number of graduated stages, through which alone can the 
supreme Goal of life, namely the beatific vision of God and 
complete union with Him, be attained. 

The path consists of the following main stages:—Repentance, 
patience, gratitude, hope and fear, voluntary poverty, asceti¬ 
cism, complete dependence on God and finally, love, including 
passionate longing for the Beloved, intimacy with Him, and 
satisfaction. A similar path has been recommended by other 
Sufis no less. 

fi) Repentance is taken by all as the very first stage in the 
moral path, the mystic path which alone can lead to the 
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salvation of the soul from earthly trammels, and unite it with 
(}od Himself. For tht‘ very first requisite of a moral life and of 
a spiritual development is the consciousness and admission of 
one's own sins and shortcomings, and sincen* grief for these; 
for then alone' can one make amends and start and strive for a 
more perfect, purer and fuller existence. All the Sufis, for this 
n^ason, (‘inphasize tlu* esst'iitial lu^cessity of repentance in the 
moral ])ath. We may, here, briefly refer to the vic^w of the 
celebrated Sufi Dhul Nun-al-Misri \\'ho has given us an elaborate 
classification of the main kinds of repentance in Sufism. First, 
we have to distingui.sh betwe(*n the repentance of common 
men, re})entance of the elect (the Sufis), and repentance of the 
saints; an ordinary man repents for his actual deeds only; a 
Sufi repents not only for sins of commission—actual impious 
acts—but also for his sins of omission —pious acts left undone; 
a saint repc'uts for his own imperfection. Secondly, repentance 
may be a repentance of fear due to conceixang God as the 
Terrible, consequent on the revedation of His supreme might 
and majesty; and Repentance of shame cons(;cjuenl on the 
vision of His infinite beauty and tenderness. The first makes a 
man sober only; the second makes him intoxicated. Hence, 
from the Sufi standpoint, the second is a much higher kind of 
repentance. 

In Rfibi a’s teachings also, we find the whole emphasis laid 
on this higher and purcT form of repentance. Although intensely 
conscious of her own faults and failings and constantly weeping 
and lamenting for these, Rabi'a had no selfish motives in h(*r 
at all. That is, she never for a moment thought of asking God’s 
pardon for her sins so that she might thereby escape the just 
retributions thereof. On the contrary, sin, according to her, is 
intensely hurtful and hateful, not because it involves punish¬ 
ment hereafter in hell, but only because it brings about a 
separation between the soul and God. In fact, as Rabi a not 
only teaches but also demonstrates by her own life, such a 
separation is itself the greatest punishment to which a devotee 
can ever be subject. 

Rabi a also teaches that n'pentance itself is a gift from Cxod 
Himself, for no one can attain this stage of repentance by his 
own unaided efforts. Hence in many places she says beautifully, 
'Tf I seek repentance myself, 1 shall have need of repentance 
again", "Our asking forgiveness of God, itself needs forgive- 
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ness'*, and so on. Al-Qushayri relates that when a man asked 
Rabi'a, ''If 1 repent, will God accept my repentance?'' Rabi'a 
replied at once: "No, but if He turns towards you, you will 
turn towards Him". 

Thus, Rabi'a, the perfect daughter of God, depended on His 
Grace at every moment, in all matters whatsoever. 

(ii) Patience^ the calm and uncomplaining acceptance of 
what God has been graciously pleased to grant us, is the next 
highest stage. A saint, rightly says the famous Sufi Bayazid- 
al-Bistami, is "that one who is patient under the command 
and prohibition of God". Another prominent Sufi, Kalabadhi, 
also points out that in a lower stage, })atience implies bewaring 
all hardships with fortitude, but expecting consolation from God. 
But in a higher stage, it never (‘ven involves such a selfish 
expectation. 

Rabi'a teaches this higher kind of ])atience, and as before 
also demonstrates it in her own life. We have seen how from 
early childhood Rabi'a bore, without a murmur, a series of 
mishaps like bereavements, disease, slavery and poverty. To 
doubt God's wisdom and mercy, according to her, is the height 
of folly and unbelief. "If I will a thing" she says with deep 
devotion and firm conviction, "and my Lord does not will it, 
I shall be guilty of unbelief". 

(iii) Graitfude is a still higher stage in the mystic path, and 
complementary to patience, for, while patience is rather 
negative in nature, involving as it does, a calm resignation to 
God's Will, gratitude is more positive, imjdying a grateful 
acceptance of what God, in His infinite mercy and wisdom, has 
thought fit to bestow on us. A higher kind of gratitude means 
not only a gratefulness for prosj)erity, but also for adversity. 
As a true .Sufi, Rabi'a also constantly taught and practised 
this noble quality of gratitiuky accepting sufferings and afflic¬ 
tions as thankfully as joys and favours. 

Like other stages in the path, "gratitude", too, as Al- 
Qushayri points out, "is a gift from God Himself". The cele¬ 
brated Sufi Hallaj also holds that although a saint should 
cultivate an attitude of utter humility and gratitude, he should 
at the same time know his inability to be fully and adequately 
grateful to God for what He has done for us. Hence, the highest 
kind of gratitude is to realize the utter futility of human 
gratitude. "O God!" touchingly says Hallaj, "Thou knowest 
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that I am not able to thank Thee according to all Thy bounties. 
Wherefore, 1 pray Thee, thank Thyself for me/’. 

The same kind of supreme gratitude is found in Rabi *a’s life 
and teachings right from the beginning. 

(iv) Hope and Fear are also important stages, according to 
the vSufis, in the mystic path. Here “hope” means the eternal 
hope of the devotee for union with God. “Fear” means the 
equally eternal fear of the devotee of separation from God. 
Thus, liope and fear are tw'o complementary states that supply 
constant insjuration to the mystic to strive for the Goal. Very 
aptly have these two been described by the SfifJs as the two 
wings of a bird, flying upward. 

Rabi‘a was perhaps the most prominent of the early Sufis 
who developed these concepts of hope and fear in a new w^'ay, 
and thereby she formulated her famous doctrine of disinterested 
love. Both hoj)e and fear may involve selfish motives, hope of 
reward or Heaven, and fear of punishment or hell. But Rain‘a 
divested hope and fear of all selfish elemc'nts whatsoever, and 
raised them to the sphere of purely selfless love and devotion. 
To a true Sufi, Paradise is not a place of sensuous, or even 
spiritual, joys, but only a place where the vision of and union 
with God is attained; in the same manner, hell is not a place of 
torture and punishment, but a state of separation from God. 
Hence a Sufi says, with Bayazid-al-Bistami: “Paradise is of 
no worth to those vdio love”. In this connection Rabi'a’s famous 
saying, quoted amongst others by the celebrated al-Ghazali, 
has become a classic; “First the neighbour, then the house”. 
This means that the neighbour or God is more important than 
the house or Paradise. 

(v) Voluntary Poverty is one of the fundamental tenets of 
Sufism. It means a complete cleansing of the heart of all 
selfish desires, and turning it towards God alone. We have seen 
how Rabi'a not only preached, but herself practised, this great 
and difficult vow of poverty. 

(vi) Asceticism too, is a main prop of Sufism, and inter¬ 
connected with the stage of poverty. Asceticism means the 
perfect control of the lower, physical self by the higher, spiritual 
one. Here also, the preachings and doings of Rabi a give a new, 
exhilarating turn to vSufism. Rabi'a teaches, in her usual simple 
and straightforward way, that such a self-control means really 
one-pointed concentration of the mind on God and God alone, 
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with nothing to distract it from Him. As an ascetic, in the 
truest sens(‘ of the word, Rabi’a feared even to possess the 
reputation of a saint, lest it should give her satisfaction in 
something other than the Lord; and always refrained from 
displaying her kiiov\’ledge and power. 

(vii) Dependence on (jod is the r(‘sult of the above stages in 
the ])ath. It is tlie supreme stage of absolute self-resignation 
to the Lord, complete dedication of one’s whole being to the 
Being of all beings. This attitude of the Sufis is rellected vc'ry 
poignantly in the beautiful })rayer of the gr(‘at Sufi Hallaj: 
‘'Thy Will be done, my Lord and Master. Thy Will be done, O 
my Purpose and Meaning! O Essence^ of my being, O (ioal of 
my desire, O my Sj)eec]i and my Hints and Gestures, () All of 
ni}'" all, 0 my Hearing and my Sight, O my Whole and my 
Particles’". Exactly the same was Kfibi'a’s teaching in this 
regard. 

(viii) Love is the last stage in the mystic ])ath-- the final way 
to the beatific vision of the Beloved and union with Him. 
Love, Rabi'a teaches, must possess two main characteristics: 
first, it must be all-absorl)ing; secondly, it must be exjually 
disinterested. A saint must think of God and God alone, none 
else. God is, indeed, a jealous Belov(‘d wdio brooks no rival. The 
true nature of .such a sublime, all-absorbing love, is beautifully 
brought out by the following anecdote regarding Rabi'a: One 
day she was asked, ‘T)o you lo\'e God?” She unhesitatingly 
said “Yes”. Again she was asked “Do you hate Satan?” 
Equally unhesitatingly, she replied “No, my love for God leaves 
no room for hating Satan. My love for God has so ])Ossessed 
me that no place nMnains for loving or hating anyone save 
Him”. 

The absolutely disinterested nature of her love has already 
been refern'd to. 


RAni Vs Writings 

The very high esteem in which Rabi'a was held by Islamic 
saints and scholars is clear from the large number of quotations 
of her sayings, as found in different treatises, biographical or 
philosoidiical, of later periods. In fact, almost all the great 
vSufI writers refer to her teachings and quote her sayings. 
Amongst these authorities, mention may be made of Abu Nasr 
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al-Sarraj, Abu Talib, K.alabadhi, Abu al-Qushayri, al-Ghazali, 
al-Suhrawardy, and Hujuiri. Although we do not know of any 
separate work by Rabi a, all these numerous (juotations give us 
a clear idea regarding her very simple and sincere style. As a 
specimen, we may refer to her famous verses on the two types of 
love, as quoted by Abu I'alib: 

I have loved Thee with two loves, 

a selfish love and a love that is worthy. 

As for the love which is selfish, T occupy 

myself therein with remembrance of Thee to the 
exclusion of all others. 

As for that w’hich is worthy of Thee, therein 
Thou raisest the veil that I may see Thee. 

Yet is there no praise to me in this or that. 

But the praise is to Thee, wdiether in that or this. 

As a specimen of h('r ]»rose, we may lake the following 
beautiful prayer, recorded by her w^ell-known biograyfiier 
*Attar: 'T) my Lord, if I worship Thee for fear of hell, burn me 
in hell; and if 1 worshij) Thee for hope of Paradise, (exclude me 
tlience; but if 1 w'orship Thee for Thine own sake, withhold 
not from me Thine eternal Beauty.’' 

All her y^rose and ])oetry, as known to us, breathes forth the 
same sublime glory, the same de])th of feeling and freshness of 
vision. It is her own great Beloved indeed that sy.)eaks through 
her; and that is why all her sayings go straight to our hearts 
and stir up the innermost dey:)th of our being. 


An Estimatk and an Appreciation 

Far-reaching indeed w'as the influence of Rfibi 'a on contem- 
y)orary and later thought. True to the yiredominant features of 
Sufism in its early stages of evolution, Rjlbi as doctrine was 
mainly practical. But besides asceticism and quietism, we find 
in Rabi a an intense feeling of ecstasy, and also a mixture of 
speculation and devotion that marks the beginning of a new 
phase in the history of Sufism. In her sayings we have glimj^ses 
of not only a deeply devoted heart, but also a deeyfly thoughtful 
mind, which, though fully convinced of the incontrovertible 
Truth, yet thought fit, occasionally, to give vent to its inner 
beliefs in outer jiroofs. This hapj^y union of thought and 
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feeling, theory and practice, is her lasting contribution to 
vSfifism as a whole. 

But by far her most valuable gift to her own generation, as 
well as to posterity, is her own unique personality—her life 
of S])otless purity, sweet simplicity, sublime uns('Ifishness and 
deep de\’olion. The most commendable feature of tier character 
was that she herself was tlu' most shining exam])le of her own 
])recepts. 

We may apju'opriatrly coiicliide with tlu* elevating tribute 
to this great seiint and savant by her l')iographer Fariduddin 
'Attar, a scholar of r(‘])ute: “That one set aj)art in the seclusion 
of holiness; that woman v('iled with the V(il of religious 
sincerity; that one on fire with love and longing; that one 
enamoured f)f the* desire to approach her Lord and he consumed 
in His Glory; that w^oman wdio lost herself in union with the 
Divine; that one acc('])led by men as a second spotless Mary; 
—Rabi a al-'Adawiyya, may God have mercy n])on her.“ 
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At,.hriryri,, 5 
Ac'haryani, 3 
Aditi, 3 

Agliorniani Dovi, her sj^iritual initia¬ 
tion, 125; lier devotion to Ihiby 
Krishna, 123: her spiritual experi¬ 
ences. T2(); sees divinity in Sri 
l^amakrislina, 12D; death, 127 
Akka MaliadevT, as vuchnna writer, 
30; lier birth and parentage. 31; a 
prince's love for, 31: her ecstatic 
devotion to Clienna Mallikarjuna 
(Siva), 31 h.; the three conditions 
of lier marriage, 33; violations of 
the conditions, 31-33: llariharaon, 
3D; her s}>irjtual disciplines and 
exiierieiices, 33-36; her meeting 
with 13 asavesw’ara, 38; at JsrTsaila, 
30: ecstasy of her ]X)ems, 38 30 
Ambapfill, Buddha accepts her alms, 
152; her gifts to the Sahgha, 132; 
her services tf) the poor, 152 
Andrd, her birth and foster-father, 
23 2.j; meaning of her name, 23: 
luT mad love for (hid, 23; her 
poems, 28; Sri l^evendranath Sen’s 
tribute to, 2<,) 

Angelitjlie Arnauld, her reformatory 
/.e.'il, 2 2ip her disciplined life and 
influence, 231; made a nun against 
her wish, but was true to the 
monastic ideal, 232; Voltaire on her 
faith and sincerity, 232; her work 
at Maubuisson, 233; St. Fran<;ois 
de Sales' influence on her, 23.1; her 
meeting with Saint-Cyran, 230; 
as Abbess of Fort Royal, 237: her 
persecution, 237; her fiery faitli, 
238; death, 238 
Apala, 3, 88 
Ary a Charidana, 137 
Avvaiyar, a contemporary of Tiru- 
vajluvar, g; born a few centuries 
before Christ, g; her prayer to God 
and dedication to learning, lo; her 
life of celibacy, 10; her wisdom, ii; 
her works, 12; some of her ethical 
teachings, 12-14 

Bahinabal, birth and parentage, 64; 
her betrothal, (>4; her devotion, 
65; her acceptance of Tukaram as 
guru, 66; her doting on her cow, 
69; her passing away, 71; her 
previous lives, yi 

Baiyabaf, alias BayLibaf KamadasT, 
63; her Urdu poetry, 03 


IJarnctt, Dr. Kimn l. .|2 
BharatT, 4 
liruliniavddivis, 2 

Brigit of Kildan.', lcg(Muls about her, 
187; born as a slave, 187; her 
excessive generosity, 188; her efforts 
for peace, i8g; becomes nun, i8(>; 
as foundress of convent settle¬ 
ments in Ireland, j8(»; as wise 
friend and guide of the ])eople, 
loo-igi 

Buddhism, social and s])iritual 
ctpiality in, 139 j .40 

Cabrini, see Mother Cabrini. 

Catherine of Siena, her birth and 
parentage, 2o<r, her vision of Jesus 
in her childhood, 2og; symriis mar¬ 
riage, 210; her severe self-disciy)- 
liiics, 21 I: her life, in her cell at 
home, 211; her mystical marriage 
with Christ, 212; lier nursing the 
sick and the ni'edy, 212; lier politi¬ 
cal activities, 213-216; her literary 
work, 2 10; sickness and death, 217; 
her inlluence on her contemporaries, 

Cliaitanya. .|2 
Chandi Das, 42 

Chahkrottu Amma, her birth, 81; 
her supreme devotion to X'ishnu, 
81; her observance of Rkadasi fast, 
81 

Chhatrisfilds, 1 
Chokhamela, 38, 61, O2 
Christine, Sister, her work for Indian 
women, 8 

Convents ((Christian). foundresses of, 
171-172 

Ganirn Virarnatl, 138 
(iargi Vachaknavl, 2 
Ciaurlbal. birth and parentage, 73: 
becomes a child widow. 74; her 
attainment of superconscious state, 
7(1; her spiritual greatness, 77; her 
pilgrimage, 78; her devotional 
songs in Gujarati and Hindi, 78 
Gauriinani Devi, her early education, 
133; refusal to marry, 133; her 
renunciation and pilgrimage. 134; 
her meeting with Sri Kamakrishna, 
134; her educational wwk for 
Indian women and girls, 135; as 
guru, 135; her passing away, 135 
Ghoslia, 3, 88 
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Girls’ education, in early Vedic times, 
2; in the Brahniana-Upanishadic 
age, 2; in the i^uranic ami Epic 
period, 5: in the period a.d. hoo 
1800, o; their upanayaiia, j, 6 
(iolap Sundarl Devi, iinhap]>iness of 
ht'r domestic life. 131- 132; her 
visit to Sri Kfimakrishna <ind 
the Holy Motljer, 132; her daily 
life, T32; as companion of the 
Holy Mother, 131; her illumina¬ 
tion through 132 

Gonfn, 50 

(io|)a, her austere life, i SwamT 
\ ivekananda on, 1.15 
GruTson, Sir Get)rge. \2 
(iunasaiiiriddhi Mahallara. 158 
G.una SadhwT, 158 

Henrietta Szold, birth and parentage, 
253; her teaching work, 254; her 
literary work. 254; represents 
Judaism at the World Parliament 
of Keligions at Chicago in j 8<)3, 
234; begins health and social 
welfare services iu Palestine, '253; 
goes to America to raise funds and 
returns to Palestine. 255; her work 
for Jewish refugees and immigrants, 
23b; travels Ixdween America and 
Palestinefor funds. 238: as “mother” 
of (Kj.ooo children, 230: her death, 
-5b 

Holy Mother, 'i'he, see Sarada J )evl. 
Jaccoliot, Louis, 1 

Jainism, social and spiritual erjuality 
in, 131^: its reverence lor })arents, 
especially mothers, J3O 
Janabal, her intense faith in God, 38; 

her verses, 3(; 

Jay anti, 157 
Jnaneswar, 59, ()r 

Julian of Norwi(h, receiving revela¬ 
tions, 202; her illiteracy and dicta¬ 
tion of her book, 202; her experi- 
(Mices, 202 204 ; her “dualism”, 203: 
her dee]) love for and experience of 
God, 207 208 
Justinian, i 

Kablr, see Foreword; 42 
Kanhopatra, 62 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar, one of the 
sixty-three Ssaiva saints, 15; her 
life as given in Peria Piirdna, 15; 
her deep devotion to Jsiva, 15; 
her marriage, 16; her miraculous 
powers, 17; her life of renunciation, 
T8-19; her works, ig; her realiza¬ 
tion of iSiva, 20; some of lier verses, 
21“22 


Kisa GautamI, her son’s death, 146; 
her meeting with Huddha and 
renunciation, 146 147 
Koul. l^indit Anand, 41, 42 
Kurfir Amina, her ecstatic devotion 
to Jlaby Krishna, 83; her spiritual 
experience and greatness. 84 

Lakshnnmani HevT, her betrothal 
and widow'hood, 127-128; wdth fsri 
Ramakrishna and ‘^ri Sarada Devi, 
128: her services to ^Jri Kama- 
krishna in his last illness, 128; her 
])assing at Puri, 129; Sister Nive- 
dita’s appreciation of, see Sister 
Nivedita. 

I.alleswxirl or I-al Diddi or Lfd Ded, 
as predecessor of medieval saints, 
42; birth and parentage, 42 -43; her 
association with Muslim saints, 42; 
her kmnvledge of her previous lives, 
,•3; her unhappy married life, 44: 
becomes a disciple of Sed Bayu 
and iiyoginh 44: i)assing away, 43; 
quality of hir verses and her 
teachings, 4 s 5 '» 

Lfd WrikhT, ]i‘ 
l>ot)amudra. 3, 88 

Macrina. her birth and ])ar('ntag{\ 
171); betrothal, 180; progress in her 
ascetic lilV, 181; illness and deatli, 
182-J 83 

Mahadaisa alias Mahadamba, 30 
Mahilnandasrl Mahattara, 158 
Mahaprajrijiati Gautaini and the 
foundation of the Order of 
Buddhist nuns, .141; her taking 
vows, 146; her leadershi]!, 140 
Mallinatha, 136 
IManu the law giver, i 
MarudevI, 136 

Meclithild <»f Idagclelnirg. her devo¬ 
tion even in early girlhood, i<)3: 
enters the house of Beguines in 
Magdeburg, i<)3: her ecstatic love 
for God, 194: her notes on her 
experiences and visions, 194; her 
last years, 193; her work, 193 ff . 

Mi Cao Bu, her birth and parentage, 
159; her married life, 160; as 
queen, 161; her renunciation, 163; 
her life of dedication, 164 
Mira Bai, date and place of birth, 51; 
her deep love for God as Giridhara 
Gopala, 53; her marriage increases 
her devotion, 53; her ill-treatment, 
33-54; her songs, 55-57 > 
literary work, 57 
Mirabal (same as Miril Bai), 42 
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Mother Cabrini, her birth and ])arcii~ 
tage, her s})iritual tiMidencies, 

24t; as teaclier in schoo], 242: as 
nun and foundress of a missionary 
order, 242 243: her (‘ducational and 
n'ligious work, 243 ti.; her founditig 
medical institutions, 245; her three 
cardinal virtues, 245: lier mystical 
tendimcit.'S and exiHu ienc os. 247; 
Imr canonization, 248 
Mriga\'atT, 157 

Mukiribai, her life, 30: welbvers(>d in 
V edanta, (jt ; h<u* v(’rses, 01 

Nilmadev, 

JS’aiiak, 42 

Naiiga I*ennu, her partmtagt', 82: her 
devotion to Vishnu, 82; uiivvilhng- 
ness to marry, 82; sees the'. Lord 
taking her to the sanctum, 83; 
Nanga I'ennu Festival, 83 
iSirniala, O2 

Nivedita, vSister (Miss Margaret 
N(d)le), her work for Indian women, 
8; lier nursing Aghonnani DevT 
((iopala’s mother), 127; luu* apjme* 
ciation of Lakshnnmani l)e\i, i:*) 
Nuns, Buddhist, rules for, 142 -143 
.Nuns, Hindu, even b<?fore Huddliisni, 
2; no established ordiT of, reasons 
for, () 7 

Nuns, Jain, tw<j sects of, i j3 

Bandit, \ ijaya Lakshnii, on the Holy 
Mother, see Foreword. 

I’atachara, her domestic calamities, 
150; her meeting with Buddha and 
l)ecoining nun, 131; he r intlueiice as 
a speaker, 131 
Fauinaval, ],)3 
JYabhasa, wile of, 5 
Fremfibrn, (12 

Ffibi a, becomes or})han at a tender 
age and is sold as a, slave, 2()o; her 
master’s vision leads to her free¬ 
dom, 2()o; chooses a life ol celibacy 
and sanctity, 201; her meditation 
and asceticism, 2OJ 202; her teach¬ 
ings, 264-268; her writings, 208; 
her greatness, 26^-270 
Radhakrishnan, Dr. Sir S., on Sri 
Sarada Devi, 117 
Raja I, 39 
Rainadas, 62 

Ramakrishna, Sri, he and the Holy 
Mother, g6 f'f.; he and Yogesw^ari 
Bhairavi Brahmani, 122-124: he 
and Aghonnani DevT, 125-120; he 
and Lakshmlinani DevT, 127 128; 
lie and N'ogTiidra MohinT Bi.swas, 


130; he and Cola]) SuiularT l)evT, 
132; lie and GaurTinani Devi, 13^ 

135 

Ramakrishna Movement. 7 
Ramananda, 6n 
Romasa, 3 

Sadyodti’dlhls, 2 
Sallckhana, 158 
Sandilya, daughter of, 3 
Sahgliamitra, her pre-aching Budd¬ 
hism in Ceylon, j 5.) 

Sarada. DevT, the Holy Mother, luT 
associates, 8; her unitpie place in 
religious biography, 04; birth and 
jiareiitage, 03; her edm.ation not of 
the lKK»kish sort, <>o; her betrothal, 
<)8; her visit to her hus])and at 
I.)akshine-;war and strange dream 
on tlie way, 00: in the company of 
Sri Ramakrishna, (>o; the Divine 
Mother in her, 100 102; her moral 
and s])iritual perfection, 103; illness 
in her \illage home, 104; hei 
nursing .Sri l<ani.ikrishna at ^yam- 
pukur and Krij-'i]mr. 103; her first 
pilgrimage, Joi> 107; at Katnur- 
pukur, 107 joS; austeriti(‘s and 
ecstasy, 108; suherings in domestic 
life, 100-111; as 112; luM’ 

kind hospitality, i 13; her [lowers, 
114; s('Cond ])ilgrimage. 113: at her 
('alcutta residence, 113: last days, 
110; her sjiiritual greatmss, 117; 
some of her teachings, 117 -121; in 
her womanhoc>d assumes a world 
significance, 117 
Siva. 3 

SoyarabaT, her life, 61; luT verses, ()i 
Snlablia Maitreyi, 2 
Siijuiya, her famine relief work, 140 
Szt>ld. see Henrietta Szold. 

'J'arigonda Vkaikamaiiil);! (or \’en- 
kamma), birth and parentage, 86 ; 
betrothal and widowhood, 8 (); Tier 
spiritual initiation and ausbu-ities, 
88- 80; her works and devotional 
songs, 80-03 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, on 
Akka Mahadevi, 41 
Teresa of Avila, birth and early life, 
219; enters convent, 220; illness 
and treatment. 220; spiritual out¬ 
look, 220; the four principal stages 
of meditation according to her, 
221-223; her plan to reform the 
religious orders and founding the 
convent at Avila, 224: founding of 
monasteries, 225; her summary of 
lier life aiul teachings, 226-228 
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"J'herTgatlia,, 146-1^7 
Tukarani, 06-yi 
'rulsldas, .^2 

I'pitdhyayd or upddJivdyJ, 5 
llpadhyayani, 3 

XTich, 4 

Vadava Pratitbryi, 2 
Vdnaprasthiyi, i> 

Venribai, ()2 

ViswavaiTi. 3, S8 

X^ivekruiaiida, SwaniT, bis inspiration 
and guidance, 7; on frt'odom for 
women, 88 

Walker, Kennelb. on Sri Sarada 
I )evl, cind on I'.asl and West, see 
Introduction. 

Woman, in Vedic times, her equality 
W'itb man. i; in the l^uranas and 
Epics, 3; Pythagoras and Idato on, 


io<j; influence of tlie Greek Platonic 
traditk)n on, 170 

Women, religious foundations for, 
171; in Greek and Homan domestic 
life, 175 

Women saints ol the wedded state, 

Yakini Mahattara, 137 

Vogeswari Pbairavi Drfdimanl, her 
three disciples, 123; as guru of Sri 
Rainakrishna, 123-124; her last 
days. 123 

Vogindra Mohini Biswas, her child¬ 
hood days, 129; her unbapjiy 
married life, 120; her inenUd dis¬ 
tress and visit to Sri Kamakrishna, 
130; in the company of the Holy 
Alother, 130; her austere life, T30 
131; well-versed in i Jindu religious 
lore. 130; her spiritual wisdom, 131; 
Viv^ekananda on her, 131 


Note — e in ‘Pennu’ in the name ‘Nahga Pennu’ on the jirevious })age is a 
short \'owel in Malayajam, which belongs to the Dravidian group. All the other 
e’s in the linUan words in this lnde\ are irom Sanskrit and are long. 
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